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“FOR AN HOUR HE NEVER MOVED—JUST SAT THERE STARING” 
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With Columbus in the African Isles 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG, F.R.G.S. 


4 BOUT the hour when 
% the afternoon sun 
4 throws the sentry-box 
45 at the governor’s pal- 
6x ace into shadow and 
aints the pebble-paved 
raca da Republica in 
saffron, soft- scuffling Funchal rests from 
its labors—the peons in the little wine- 
shops and under coffee-bowers along the 
water-front, the élite about their vinho 
under the awnings of the Golden Gate 
Café. 

Lounging there in a comfortable Ma- 
deiran wicker chair, I never tired of the 
quiet, passing life; slow-gliding, bullock- 
drawn sledges, smiling padres in their 
vestments, brilliant military, and the 
women, shawl-hooded, like their sisters 
of the East. Along a sylvan archway 
from the Praca down to the bay sandaled 
porters moved to and fro, just as genera- 
tions of porters had moved for centuries. 

Thus I looked down a vista of over 
four hundred years—caravel and gal- 
leon, felucca and dhow, rocked at anchor 
on the sapphire bay; boats swung ’twixt 
ships and shore in the soft drone of a 
busy Old-World port. Among beach- 
strewn merchandise moved Jew and 
Gentile merchants of Portugal; on bale 
and keg lounged sailor and buccaneer, 
while black slaves from the Gold Coast 
sweated among the cargoes. Up the 
slope came turbaned Moors, captains of 
ships, and ever and anon conquistadores, 
some of them men whose names have 
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emblazoned the escutcheon of sea-con- 
quest and discovery. 

There still hangs over the Madeiras, 
Azores, and Canaries an afterglow of 
that romantic period whose golden days 
seem scarce sunk below time’s horizon. 
These West-African Isles, edging the 
Sargasso Sea, and on the direct trade 
routes to the East, were half-way stop- 
ping-places, acquiring even greater im- 
ge after the discovery of the New 

orld 

To the Madeiras returning explorers 
brought first news of discoveries when re- 
turning vessels replenished here. Among 
that human flotsam and jetsam which 
beached at these island ports was one 
Cristobal Colon, a young mariner whose 
urge had sent him seeking adventure, 
nautical knowledge, and new lands. 

Most of these ports are relic-strewn 
with an age that is gone, and near where 
I sat a fine old dwelling with a simple 
facade had recently been torn down— 
demolished without a protest, although 
it had served for a time as a home for 
the man who gave to the Old World half 
a planet. 

Our little twenty-two-ton schooner, 
Kitty A, loaded with four months’ sup- 
plies, had stolen out of Newport, swung 
along the Great Circle to the Azores, 
then, picking up the wake of Colon’s 
caravels, followed down with the lazy- 
lapping “Portugee trades” to Madeira 
and the Canaries. But I also trailed 
Colon’s footsteps over many of these 
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islands, and once along the lone Sahara’s 
edge at Rio de Oro near to Senegal. 

Avidly following up every local clue 
associated with him, I found he had 
visited almost every isle, and in at least 
four—Madeira, Porto Santo, Graciosa, 
and Gomera—he had resided. 

When riding over the . mountain 
heights of Madeira, Erving and | 
glimpsed little Porto Santo, a lump of 
gold in a silver sheen, twenty miles to 
the northeast. Distance-softened and 
mysterious it lay—a bit of sea-washed 
desert, above whose lava cliffs huddled 
sand-hills were pierced with basalt 
peaks, its lowlands green-dabbed with 
vineyards. 

It happened that Donna Isobel Moniz 
Perestrello, a grand dame of Lisbon, 
owned large plantations in Porto Santo. 
Her son-in-law, Pedro Correa, was gov- 
ernor, and met Colon in Lisbon regaling 
him with stories of signs of new lands 
to the west; a bit of carved wood, a dug- 
out canoe, and a new species of great 
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canes had been cast up at Porto Santo 
by the West Wind Drift. So Don 
Cristobal, after a romantic wooing, mar- 
ried Donna Isobel’s beautiful daughter, 
Cavaleria Philippa, and made his home 
on Porto Santo, where his young broth- 
er-in-law Bartholomew had succeeded 
Correa. 

Here he devoted himself to chart and 
map making, repairing from time to 
time to Madeira to study charts and 
gather information. At Porto Santo his 
son Diego was born. 

From Porto Santo Colon made annual 
summer voyages to trade and in search 
of information regarding the traditional 
West Land. He cruised the Mediterra- 
nean, probably reaching the Genoese 
Black Sea trading-stations. Once he 
sailed south as far as the Black Lands of 
the Gulf of Guinea, Fernando Po, and 
the equator. He sailed north to Iceland, 
and probably reached four hundred 
miles beyond the Arctic Circle. In 1477 
he could probably have claimed farthest 
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SANTA MARIA ISLAND 


The course and anchorages of Columbus's flagship, the Nina, about 
the Island, on its return from the New World, are indicated 
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THE HOUSE, RECENTLY TORN DOWN, IN WHICH COLUM- 
BUS LIVED DURING HIS SOJOURN IN FUNCHAL, MADEIRA 


north at nearly 74°. But his great quest 
was the West Land of his dreams. 
Meantime, Correa had been appointed 
captain of beautiful Graciosa, and, as 
his guest, Colon spent many happy days 
cruising about the near-by Azores. 
At Flores he learned of two drowned 
men of a strange race being washed 
ashore, probably in a canoe, and of a 
similar circumstance on the Guinea 
coast at Cape Verde; but of all the sea’s 
drift nothing convinced the young natu- 
ralist that new lands lay to the west 


more than the unknown species of large 
pines cast up at Fayal and Graciosa. 


“Santa Maria!” echoed down the 
Kitty A’s hatchway from Amory one 
July dawn. Pajama-clad, we sprang on 
deck. Ahead lay the southernmost 
Azore, a long, blue-gray mass, broken 
by a single low cone—an amethyst isle 
in a silvern sea, which, as we approached, 
metamorphosed into a brown, striated 
lava-chunk—the same land that first 
greeted Colon’s storm-strained eyes on 
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his first return from the New World. 
Villa do Porto, its wee capital, peeked 
shyly around Malmerendo Point, and 
we dropped anchor beneath the most 
medieval-looking town in the Azores. 

An up-sloping, walled roadway from 
the mole changed its mind twice before 
entering the sleepy town. In due time 
a victoria of uncertain vintage rattled 
down, and a small boat brought the 
acting governor, Senhor Dom José 
Leandres de Chaves, Sub-Delegado do 
Procurador da Republica, aboard, to- 
gether with the doctor and other officials. 
In the schooner’s cabin the formalities 
of quarantine and customs inspection 
were graced by wines and cigars. 

The surprise of the Portuguese at our 
crossing the Atlantic in the tiny craft was 
no greater than ours on learning that 
our little snub-bowed fisherman was 
the first American vessel to touch here 
for fourteen years; the last was the 
Isla de Luzon, which anchored here for 
water when brought back by an Amer- 
ican prize crew from the Philippines 
during the Spanish-American War. 

People appeared from every conceiv- 
able quarter, some clambering over 
rocks to view our strange, rakish craft. 

““Mistere Amoree!” A swarthy isl- 
ander excitedly sprang toward us as we 
landed. 
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“Hel-lo, Jack! What are you doing 
here?” 

“They tell me, me make money. | 
buy farm, heat spoil crops—I spend 
money all time—nothing can earn.” 

“This is Jack Ventura,” said Amory. 
“He has known me since I was a kid; 
worked for my relatives at Newport— 
funny he should turn up here.” 

The victoria rattled by the old Cas- 
tello San Braz, the ruined Convent 
Maria Magdalena, and the quaint 
Church of the Assumption. In the act- 
ing governor’s home a light repast not 
only increased our friendship with his 
Excellency, but quickly decreased his 
titular verbiage to simple “Dom José.” 
Later he proudly exhibited an automo- 
bile with the normal capacity for four, 
and of a make not unknown in the 
United States, the only car on the 
island, but now out of commission. 

Dom José told us that on its arrival by 
sailing-vessel a fiesta was declared; all 
Porto celebrated with fireworks and 
escorted it up to town. But inland, 
the unsophisticated islanders fled in ter- 
ror, deserted bullock-carts and hid be- 
hind closed doors and windows. 

Island tradition had it that Anjos, a 
little north - coast hamlet, was histor- 
ically associated with Cristobal Colon, 
and Dom José, learning Anjos was my 

















IN THIS FAMOUS CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF ANJOS, COLUMBUS'S CREW WERE MADE PRISONERS 
































WHERE COLUMBUS FIRST TOUCHED LAND AFTER HIS 





DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD 





In the distance is the old fort of Frades Point 


objective, arranged for us to go as his 
guests. Jack soon appeared astride a 
small horse. “I will now go to my new 
house in Anjos to make ready your 
viseet,” and, with a wild wave of arms 
above his head in adios, swung his horse 
quickly around and set out. 

We were soon rumbling along in the 
victoria and a small mule-drawn barge. 
With us was Dom José’s cousin, Senhor 
Manuel Reis Chaves. The islanders we 
passed were a healthy lot; centenarians 
are not uncommon, and the climate 
favors the five consumptives on the 
island. There were twelve cases of lep- 
rosy and one of elephantiasis, but even 
with an occasional measles epidemic the 
annual mortality is but forty. 

Beyond Porto, Val Verde hamlet nes- 
tled in the lap of a green vale; above, 
Almagiera with its windmill; beyond, 
Pico Alto shunted up nearly two thou- 
sand feet. This verdant interior con- 
trasted strangely with the sun-scorched 
coastal regions. Most of Santa Maria’s 
dozen hamlets are scattered over the 
interior; in the other Azores the towns 
fringe the coasts. 

At “Casas de Campo,” Dom José’s 
farm, his brother-in-law, Senhor Jaime 
Moniz de Pont, joined us. Near by, 





picturesque farm-hands, working for 
250 reis (twenty cents) a day, winnowed 
grain in the steadily blowing wind. 

Farther inland we came to our hosts’ 
country plantation with its white-walled, 
red-tiled dwelling set among many 
kinds of trees. We wandered between 
box-hedges, roses, and century-plants, 
and through orange-groves—it might 
have been a garden of Marrakash set in 
the heart of an Atlantic isle. 

“See, senhor,” said Dom José, point- 
ing to a cherished pear-tree, “I have a 
Teddy Roosevelt, a pera Rooseveltii.” 

From a cupola-room, while refreshing 
ourselves with cool Madeira wine and 
melon, we looked over a fertile valley to 
the little red roofs of San Pedro peeking 
over the tree-tops. 

Our journey then lay over a new, 
twelve-foot road, through sparsely set- 
tled farming country. It might be said 
that much of the island’s geological his- 
tory is written on the stone walls which 
line these roads. These walls of cal- 
careous rock were from quarries, occa- 
sionally twenty feet thick, just above 
Santa Anna. In them we saw quantities 
of fossilized marine mollusca, some of 
living, some of extinct, and some of 
hitherto unknown species. These de- 
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posits, and the fact that earthquakes are 
few and scarcely felt in Santa Maria, 
suggest that it lies outside a more active 
region on which the neighboring Azores 
rest. 

At the north coast, on a hillcrest two 
hundred feet above the sea, an age-worn 
cross, moss-grown and lichen-covered, 
silhouetted against the turquoise sky. 
Afoot, through rock-strewn surround- 
ings, | made my way toward it. Five 
hoary steps lead to its square pedestal, 
dated 1676. 

At the hill’s base walled vineyards 
and a half-dozen houses grouped around 
a little sanctuary named Nossa Senhora 
do Anjos (Our Lady of Angels), from 
which the toylike hamlet and the valley, 
Valle do Anjos, take their rater 
pleasing, and characteristic. Beyond, 
gray-walled vegetable fields and brown 

arched pastures, where a few long- 
heened cattle browsed, squared away to 
the jagged reef-rocks edging the sea. 

Seated by the time-scarred cross on 
that July pe Rave I visioned four hun- 
dred and twenty-two years behind the 
western horizon of time. Only a little 
white hermitage of “Our Lady of 
Angels” broke the primitiveness of the 
vale below. 

Somewhere on the tempest - riven 
ocean Colon’s little caravel, the Nina,! 
light-ballasted, and separated from the 
Pinta, under bare poles scudded east- 
ward, while Nature, jealous of his secret, 
sought to wrest it from him before he 
revealed it to the Old World. Thrice 
lots were drawn for penance pilgrim- 
ages, and Colon and crew vowed to pay 
devotions, in penitential garments, in 
the first church they found dedicated to 
“Our Lady.” 

In his small, ill-smelling cabin, under 
the dull gleam of a swinging lantern, the 
“‘ Admiral of the Sea and Viceroy of the 
Indies” penned on parchment an ac- 
count of his discovery, rolled it in waxed 
cloth, placed it in a strong cask, and 
hove it overboard. The pale, thirst- 
stricken crew crossed themselves, think- 
ing it an act of devotion. 

Under a low foresail they drove until 
the old land-ho call revived the weak- 
ened crew, who thought the cloud- 


1The Santa Maria having been wrecked, Colon 
had made the Nina his flagship. 
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hidden land was Lisbon. For two weary 
days more they beat against head winds 
before making the lee of this strange 
island. I watched Colon through the 
mist of rose dawn drop anchor that 
February 18, 1493. The few simple 
Portuguese islanders about Anjos, who 
ran down to meet the ship’s boat, were 
the first to hear of the discovery of the 
New World. 

The caravel lay with sails lazy-flap- 
ping, pink-tinted with sunbeams which 
now shot over the mountains. Because 
of a near-by breaker, the islanders 
advised shifting anchorage to the lee 
of Frades Point. Meantime Colon had 
despatched three envoys overland to 
Dom Joao de Castanhida, captain of the 
island. Not until the following night 
did Colon receive a reply, graced by a 
Shrove-Tuesday gift of fowls and other 
food and Castanhida s explanation that 
he was detaining the envoys to hear of 
the voyage. 

Learning that the little hermitage was 
dedicated to “Our Lady,” Colon, the 
following morning, ordered half the 
ship’s company to fulfil their vow; on 
their return he would go ashore with the 
other half. At his request the messen- 
gers were sent back to Villa do Porto 
for an ecclesiastic to recite mass. 

I soon saw barefooted, bareheaded, 
semi-clad sailors move slowly from the 
landing-beach to the hermitage and dis- 
appear within. Suddenly into the Val- 
ley of Angels appeared the entire island 

opulation, a-horse and afoot, headed 
[ Castanhida. Surrounding the hermit- 
age, they made prisoners of all within. 

Colon, aboard the Nina, behind the 
point, feared the boat was wrecked, so 
changed anchorage to off the hermitage, 
to find it surrounded by a mélée of 
armed men. Intent on his capture, Cas- 
tanhida, with some others, put off in 
the boat. 

Quickly Colon armed his crew, intend- 
ing to take Castanhida hostage, but the 
wily Portuguese rested on their oars at a 
safe distance. Stepping to the rail, Colon 
displayed his impressive parchment com- 
mission, signed and sealed by the King 
and Queen of Castile, under threat of 
whose ire he demanded his men’s release. 

“We know nothing of and care noth- 
ing for the King and Queen of Castile 
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or their commissions, but will teach you 
who the Portuguese are,” Castanhida 
replied, ordering him to proceed to Villa 
do Porto. 

Colon, fearing war had broken out 
between Spain and Portugal during his 
absence, retorted that he would not 
leave the Nina until he had returned, 
depopulated the island, and carried a 
hundred Portuguese prisoners to Castile. 
The next day he weighed anchor for 
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rudely dispelled my phantoms of the 
past. The actors have long since 
weighed anchors for unknown ports, but 
the setting of that almost forgotten 
drama spread out below me—the same 
wild stretch of ragged coast-line, the 
open vale. True, the little hermitage of 
“Our Lady” had been slightly altered, 
and some little dwellings had grown up 
about it; the latest was “the house that 
Jack built”—Jack Ventura, now vocif- 

















WHAT NOW REMAINS OF ANJOS FORT 


Sao Miguel, but because of storm and 
short - handedness the following day 
found him again at his anchorage. He 
later learned that through secret orders 
from the Portuguese king, a trap had 
been set from which, once it had been 
sprung, he never would have been freed. 
Castanhida’s failure to capture Colon 
resulted in the return of his crew, and 
the prow of his caravel turned toward 
Spain. 

Such was the reception the Old World 
extended to Colon for laying at its feet 
the greatest heritage ever bequeathed 
by man to his fellow-men—an advance 
reward for those rude buffetings which 
henceforth were to be his. 

A shout from the little vale below 


erously beckoning me to join the others 
within. I descended a rocky, zigzag 
path worn to the cross. 

Manuel Chaves,’ Moniz, Erving, and 
I soon headed coastward, over fields, to 
the ruins of an old fort cresting the 
beach. Through its broken-down walls 
cattle had strayed for shelter from the 
winter sea winds. Thistles, brown and 
gone to seed, grew among the rubble. 
On its close-cropped carpet of brown 
grass lay five large iron cannon, and out- 
side a sixth was half buried in the soil. 
So rotted was the metal that I scaled off 
pieces with my fingers. Thus time had 
played havoc with these old guns, oblit- 
erating any inscription which might have 
been on them. 
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The fort of large beach stones set in 
mortar contained bits of red clay pot- 
tery of a kind still made on the island. 
The highest portion of the wall, a little 
over six feet, was its northwest corner, 
the west front being best preserved, but 
in places all semblance of the original 
structure was so lost in débris that it 
was difficult to complete my sketch of 
its original lines. Even the islanders 
knew nothing of the old fort’s origin. 

The early Portuguese colonists erected 
such little forts commanding the avail- 
able landing-places, principally as de- 
fenses against marauding Moorish pi- 
rates. Most of these defenses are now 
ruins and can scarcely be distinguished 
from the rocks or stone walls into which 
they merge. 

Searching the jagged coast from 
Frades Point to Point Risco for Colon’s 
landing-place, I came upon one Juan 
Marcella and another fisherman, who 
had beached their boats an eighth of a 
mile south of the old fort, undoubtedly 
where Colon’s crew had landed over four 
centuries ago. This was the oldest 
known and the only practicable landing 


in the vicinity. 

Except for the priest’s house, the little 
church was for a long time the only 
building on this village site—an island 


Mecca. From its white walls, half saf- 
fron-tinted, half azure-stained, it now 
cast eastward a lengthening shadow. 
Through the whitewash of its exterior 
I made out the lines of the original 
church. On the north end one could 
plainly see where the new gable and wall 
were added; on the other end and on 
each side three filled-up semicircular 
arches could be traced. These originally 
crowned three openings, which they told 
me were without doors, and formed a sort 
of cloister, separated from the main 
chapel by a transverse wall. Through 
this the people entered. 

As we passed through, its doors 
opened like floodgates for the stream of 
ethereal light which illumined the stone- 
flagged floor and ‘white walls, and lit 
the simple wood-carved lectern and the 
decorated sounding-board above it. At 
the other end, where our long blue shad- 
ows terminated, it scintillated from four 
brass candlesticks on a crude bench and 
spilled in lambent flame over the altar. 
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Above the altar, with its quaint dado 
of blue and yellow china tiles, the wall 
was decorated by several paintings of 
biblical characters of medieval genre, 
topped by a small, cruder piece of work. 
In the center of these, framed by a glass 
shadow-box, was the crowning glory of 
the little chapel—a small painted image 
of the Virgin and Child. Except for a 
few other appurtenances, a bench or two, 
and a framed inscription, the church was 
devoid of furniture. 

“That,” said Chaves, pointing to a 
thin, seven-foot iron rod atop the sound- 
ing-board, ‘‘was to punish people with.” 

Probably a sort of flagellation, but 
Chaves slipped as he reached for it, and 
the rod, falling on Erving, gave him a 
fair sample of its flagellating qualities. 

“Tt is an ancient Moorish ramrod!” 
I exclaimed. 

**Si, senhor”—Chaves turned to the 
framed inscription—“here is the story 
on this photograph of the wood-carved 
tablet now in the priest’s house at Porto 
—but the writing is old Portuguese. 
— here, can translate it better than 

Moniz slowly deciphered: 


“Tt was on the nights of the first and sec- 
ond days of September, 1675, that the Moors 
made an assault on the site of the chapel. 
Taking advantage of the absence of the 
guards, they came in by the landing, captur- 
ing eleven persons, among whom were 
women and children, and beat them with this 
whip (ramrod) which was placed here as a 
memorial of this event, that it may be 
shown the people that God gave the chas- 
tisement though they were innocent. 
Therefore they were directed to place this 
hermitage on this spot, or near it, where 
this punishment occurred, and even before 
all this, there is a tradition that in 1616 the 
whole island was sacked; this we consider 
true, as common knowledge from all who 
were here at the time.” 

This record speaks of but one landing, 
the landing, by which Colon’s crew as 
well as those wild corsairs came. It 
also accounts for the ancient cross on the 
hillcrest, whose date shows it was erected 
a few months after the Moorish raid, 
undoubtedly in commemoration of the 
event. 

On its site the people had first in- 
tended erecting a donich and deposited 
the first stones for the foundation. Some, 
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ack Ventura's house in the foreground. The Historic Co- 
umbus Church adjoining, with Frades Point in the distance 


including the priest, preferred enlarging 
the hermitage. The next dawn revealed 


the stones miraculously removed beside 


the hermitage. Save a few doubting 
Thomases, the superstitious islanders 
believed this foreordained the church 
should continue in the former place. 

The sun set behind the quaint, de- 
tached belfry which had rung time in and 
out for many years. Twilight, then a 
flickering candlelight, found us still 
translating the old inscription until our 
confréres urged our presence in Jack’s 
house. Jack and his wife had been re- 
galing the revelers with wine, grapes 
piled high on dishes, island cheese, and 
dark unleavened bread. Jack now in- 
sisted on toasting the United States, the 
American flag, Amory, and every one in 
sight. After each toast he led, in true 
American style, cheers the like of which 
were new to Anjos. 

We left the Vale of Angels as the 
benediction of night spread over the 
valley. 

“Even our little island has its tradi- 
tions and tragedies,” remarked Moniz, 
as we rode along. ‘“‘Once a man, his 
wife, two children, and a maid-servant 
lived a simple pastoral life on the moun- 
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tainside near San Lourenco. The winter 
rains began; on the third night, hearing 
a terrible rumbling on the hillside, they 
went to the door. Something flew 
through the darkness, dealing the man a 
terrific blow on the head. He came to, 
aching from wounds, and feeling a ter- 
rible compression all about him—he was 
buried in mud! Gradually freeing him- 
self, he stumbled upon the highway 
toward a light, but the road ended and 
the light disappeared. Another lured 
him in the opposite direction, until he 
fell exhausted at the threshold of a 
dwelling. 

“Opening the door, the inmates be- 
held a startling apparition. They spent 
the night scraping him of mud and re- 
viving him. Oak a deep gash in the 
mountainside rewarded the search next 
day for the man’s home and family. 
Broken-hearted, he dragged through five 
years from that March night. Vine- 
yards obliterated his home site, and 
time the memory of the house; but after 
dark people went by the place quickly, 
lest the earth might open and swallow 
them, too. 

“Five years later a peasant, returning 
at twilight from work, observed in the 
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lower part of the valley near the sea 
an unusual cave-like opening. One look 
in—and he rushed terrified to San 
Lourengo, telling the authorities he had 
seen a woman crouching with her head 
between her hands, like this,” and Moniz 
put his hands to his face. 

“The authorities, led by the peasant, 
with the populace following, cautiously 
approached the cave. There was the 
woman, her face still between her hands. 
An islander put his hand on her shoulder 


As aboard Colon’s little fleet, there 
was some disagreement as to bearings, 
but we finally ie ped anchor under the 
gigantic peak of Teneriffe, out of whose 
lofty top Colon had seen the unusual 
spectacle of belching flame and smoke. 
Later we let fall our mud hook at Gran 
Canary. Off the long sandy isthmus at 
its northeastern corner the Pinta was 
laid up for repairs. Colon meantime 
sailed on to San Sebastian, capital 
of Gomera, at which time its aborig- 














WHERE THE CARAVELS OF COLUMBUS ANCHORED IN THE CANARIES 
In the background is San Sebastian, Gomera’s little isiand Capital 


to arouse her. Horrors! the woman col- 
lapsed in a cloud of dust! Only a few 
ghastly bones and rags remained to tell 
the tale, but enough to identify the figure 
as the farmer’s wife who had been swept 
down the valley in the avalanche. 

“They found the woman last Mon- 
day. Perhaps you can attend the high 
mass, which is to be held the day after 
to-morrow.” 

Such was the tale Moniz told us on 
the road back from Anjos, in the light 
of the waning moon. We bade adios to 
our friends and were soon kiting before 
a gale, heading south for the Canaries: 
The Fortunate Isles, where the yellow birds 


sing 
And life lies girt with a golden ring. 


inal inhabitants, the Ghomerythes, still 
roamed over it. 

In the quiet afternoon sunshine, on a 
small Spanish steamer, I passed along 
its beetling headlands of sunburnt moun- 
tains, deep-scarred by great barrancos 
(ravines) which, like verdant rivers, sea- 
edged in low, green-clothed beaches. 
In the most protected of these San 
Sebastian lay, behind its silver selvage 
of sand. Its church, white-walled, red- 
tiled houses, and its palms must have 
looked much the same in Colon’s day. 

Through Teneriffe friends I was met 
at the little mole by Don Manoel, who 
escorted me to his home, a portion of an 
old Spanish colonial mansion, the gar- 
den patio of which was now used as a 

















FERNANDEZ HOUSE, IN WHICH COLUMBUS LIVED DURING HIS STAY IN GOMERA 


packing-place for the fruit-exporting 
firm of Fyffe. Passing into the street, 


I stopped beneath an old green balcony 
and its half-jalousied Moorish windows 


to sketch an ancient stone-carved es- 
cutcheon over the doorway. 

“This is a famous old house,” com- 
mented Don Manoel. “Here lived the 
noted Conde (Count) Hernan Cortés 
and his wife. Some say she was beauti- 
ful, but the autocratic Conde appro- 
priated any townsman’s wife or daugh- 
ter who suited his fancy until the men 
killed him. So many were involved that 
the countess, to punish the offender, 
ordered a wholesale execution by which 
she sealed her own doom. They took 
her to that cliff top, above the mole 
where you landed. There she was 
garroted and her body hurled into the 
sea.” 

During Colon’s visit here he was enter- 
tained at the home of Donna Inez 
Peraza, mother of Guillen Peraza, after- 
ward first Conde of Gomera. There he 
met some estimable Spaniards, visiting 
from Hierro, the westernmost of the 
Canaries. They assured him that each 
year land had been seen to the west from 
the mountain heights of Hierro, and the 
Canarians were confident that a great 
island lay just beyond their horizon. 


This imaginary isle was even named, 
and, as St. Brandan, it was actually laid 
down in most of those early maps. 

On revisiting Gran Canary, Colon 
found the repairs on the Pinta so un- 
satisfactory he decided to impress into 
service a vessel anchored at San Sebas- 
tian, but on his return learned that it 
had sailed away with the “Lady of 
Gomera.” 

The crew of the Santa Maria were 
feasted by the inhabitants on fresh veni- 
son, procured from the wild Gho- 
merythes, who were ruled by a huntress, 
Bovadilla. A wild, primitive lot were 
these Guanches of the Canaries; and of 
this tribe of the Ghomerythes, now ex- 
tinct, a few facts and traditions have 
been retained by the people of the 
island, one of their most unique cus- 
toms ‘being the civility of offering a 
stranger refreshment of women’s milk. 

In the rugged Gomeran mountain folk 
of to-day, descendants of the early 
Portuguese and Spanish invaders, un- 
doubtedly an occasional strain cf 
Guanche blood may be found. But there 
exists among them a unique custom—a 
whistling language. This is not a code 
language, nor yet a whistled imitation 
of words, but is distinct in itself; by a 
remarkable modulation, by the character 
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of the sounds and inflection, a Gomeran 
can say anything he may wish. I first 
heard it used by José, an employee of 
Don Manoel. He stepped to the middle 
of the street and whistled. 

“He called ‘Juan Ramos,’ your ar- 
riero”’ (horse man), said Don Manoel. 
Soon Juan appeared some blocks down 
the little te sae and responded. 

“He says, ‘Fui?’” (What). José again 
whistled. 

“He now says, ‘Bring the horse to 
the church square,’ and Juan has re- 
plied, ‘4/la oi’” (I go). 

In ten minutes the horse was awaiting 
me there. 

Less than half-way up the main street, 
on the right, was the dwelling which the 
oldest inhabitants will unostentatiously 
point out as the residence of Colon while 
he was in Gomera. So thoughtless of 
its historical value are the present genera- 
tion that I located it with difficulty. The 
southern half of the house was now occu- 
pied by tenants, but I was received by 
the present owner, Senora Heraclio Fer- 
nandez Caranova y Teresa de Castro y 
Fernandez de Fernandez, her son, and 


Senorita Fernandez, her beautiful daugh- 
ter. 
Seforita led me from one quaint room 
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to another and showed me the precious 
treasures of the family. Up some old 
balcony stairs, she passed to an old room 
with sturdy, rough-hewn beams over 
four centuries old. She opened the shut- 
ters and let in the sunlight on numerous 
relics of the past. This was formerly 
the master’s quarters, and probably in 
this very room Colon rested from the 
trials which beset him, and dreamed the 
golden dreams of his El Dorado. 

It has always been common town 
knowledge that Colon lived here. Al- 
though the gossip of intervening cen- 
turies has stretched his period of resi- 
dence to a whole year, substantial his- 
torical data indicate a much shorter 
stay in Gomera. Senora informed me 
that Don Miguel Clemente de Cubas y 
Salazar was the tatarabuelo, or great- 
great-grandfather, of the present family, 
and the ancestors of the family owned 
the house in Colon’s time. 

The year following his departure it 
became the palace of the Bishop Fol- 
gueras, a friend of her ancestors. To- 
day it is the oldest house in Gomera, the 
last residing-place of Colon before he 
sailed into the west for Cypango, the 
rumored island of Japan. But man is 
often more ruthless than time, and un- 














INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF SAN SALVADOR 


Here Columbus attended his last Mass before sailing for the New World 





WITH COLUMBUS IN 


less some good fortune preserves this 
world’s relic, it will fall before icono- 
clastic modernity, as did that in Fun- 
chal. 

At the church, “Iglesia de San Sal- 
vador,” the old sexton was to be, with 
lights, to enable me to take a tracing of 
a splendid old sepulchral brass. This 
church, the padre had told me, was 
founded in 1400—the time of the Con- 
quest. It was a little hermitage, or 
chapel, to which was soon added a 
larger one. 

San Salvador’s green wooden doors 
had been opened to me before; just 
within, richly carved tracery screens an 
ancient organ, whose little radiating 
pipes flaunted toward wood-trussed ceil- 
ings, whose cross-spanning of the side- 
aisles was faced with Moorish wood- 
work designs. Seven altars, embellished 
with paintings, graced the north aisle; 
at one end, beneath a superb bit of old, 
colored woodwork ceiling, a much de- 
faced wall fresco represented San Sebas- 
tian’s repulse of the Dutch fleet. 

The old sexton, candle in hand, now 
led the way over the stone-slabbed floor, 
inset with pointings of wood. The dim 
candlelight silhouetted our figures and 
emphasized the eery darkness; from the 
floor reflected the dull green-gold gleam 
from the brasses of several ancient 
sepulchers, worn by the passing centu- 
ries and polished by the scuff of count- 
less feet. 

With paper spread and held taut by 
Juan and another islander, I was soon 
wearing down both my finger-nails and 
a chunk of black heel-ball. As I rubbed 
over the most important brass I experi- 
enced that wonderment and satisfac- 
tion I had felt as a boy, when scumbling 
with a lead-pencil on paper over a cent. 
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Then that greater satisfaction, as his- 
tory revealed itself when the coat-of- 
arms and the Latin inscription ap- 
peared which, translated, read: 


Here lies Donna Maria Getrudis Ponze de 
Leon, legal wife of the Captain Don Fran- 
cisco Fernandez de Vilchs Palacio—rest in 
peace—Amen. 


In this hidden isle, then, rested one of 
the great Ponce de Leon family, pos- 
sibly a daughter—further research will 
prove—who had married into the Fer- 
nandez family. What was more natural 
than that the Fernandez family, through 
their acquaintance with Colon, should 
have known also the family of Ponce de 
Leon, who accompanied Colon on his 
second voyage to the New World, the 
year after his first visit to Gomera? 

In this church Colon heard mass just 
before he weighed anchor from Gomera, 
September 6, 1492—his last eucharist 
before his great adventure, this com- 
munion in the little church of San Sal- 
vador. May it not have been this im- 
pressive memory which led him to 
christen the land he next trod “San 
Salvador”? 

The candles burned low and over- 
flowed their white miniature crater 
cones on the stone floor. That last 
brighter flicker before the flame dies out 
lit the swarthy faces of the men and 
shone in diamond glints in their dark 
eyes. My work was finished. The Nave 
of the Epistle was just discernible; there 
the dim figure of the kneeling Colon 
caught gleams of low light in front of a 
devout multitude. The very stones and 
timbers reeked with memories which 
linked the history of four continents, and 
the aisles were filled with the hero spirits 
of four hundred years ago. 
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The 


Liar 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


WO women sat in Mrs. 
. B. Dickerman’s par- 
or in Barr Center. One 

was Mrs. Dickerman, 


Woodsum from Leices- 
> ter. Mrs. Dickerman 
was s knitting gray mittens. 

“T don’t know what I would do if it 
wasn’t for this knitting,” she observed, 
with a covert air of satisfaction. “I feel 
as if | were working along the same lines 
as my Sammy fighting.” 

Selma Woodsum was no younger than 
the other woman, but she looked young 
enough to be her daughter. She was a 
small woman, delicately rounded, with 
a curious face for a grown woman. It 
was pretty, with often the sulky pretti- 
ness of a child balked of her own way or 
confronted with something which trri- 
tated her. She had that expression of 
sulky, irritated prettiness, when Mrs. 
Dickerman made the remark about the 
knitting. She spoke in a thin, sweetly 
shrill voice. 

“He isn’t fighting. Your son is only 
playing,” said she. She fairly pouted 
her little red mouth at Mrs. Dickerman. 

Mrs. Dickerman looked unaccount- 
ably embarrassed. “Oh, of course, 
Selma, I know my case isn’t like yours, 
with your son a A now in the trenches 
at that awful battle-front,” said she. 

Selma crimsoned, but her sulky, de- 
fiant expression remained. 

“It must be dreadful for you, 
Mrs. Dickerman. 

Selma answered, with sudden firmness, 
“Of course it is dreadful.” 

“T should think you would go wild 
thinking of all the terrible things that 
can happen to him. I suppose Leon 
wears a gas-mask.” 

“T understand they all have to.” 

“‘Didn’t he write you he wore one?” 

Selma hesitated. She looked fright- 
ened 


*Didn’t he?” 





” 


said 


“IT don’t know as he did.” 

“Why, I should think you’d want to 
know.” 

“Folks can’t put everything in let- 
ters,” said Selma, with a falter in her 
speech. 

“Well, the censor might not let it go 
through,” returned Mrs. Dickerman. “I 
hope you hear often.” 

“Pretty often.” 

“Of course, with all the ship-sinkings 
and everything you can’t expect to hear 
as if your Leon was just out West or 
down South.” 

Selma started. 

“*What’s the matter?” 

**I—guess I’m nervous.” 

Just then a sudden strain of blatant 
music cut the still afternoon air. Selma 
covered her start with an allusion to 
that. “‘What’s coming?” she said. 

Mrs. Dickerman got up and ran to 
the window. “It is that old circus com- 
ing to town!” she cried, excitedly. 

“What circus?” asked Selma in a 
faint voice. She was very white. 

“Oh, the ‘World’s Greatest Show’ 
that’s been advertised for the last 
month. Haven’t you seen the adver- 
tisement ?” 

se No.”’ 

“Well, it has. The procession’s going 
by on the other road. The selectmen 
wouldn’t let it come on this street, and 
I’m glad of it. I wouldn’t goa step out 
of my way to see it, and I’m always 
afraid when those things come to town. 
I see to it the house is locked up, and the 
hen-house, too. So many stragglers, let 
alone the circus people. I suppose they 
are about as bad as they make them.” 

“TI was brought up to—think so,” 
said Selma in a curious, faltering, weak 
voice. 

“So was I.” Mrs. Dickerman turned 
and looked at Selma. ‘“‘For goodness’ 
sake, Selma! Are you sick?” 

“No; [’m—all right.” 

“You look as white as a ghost.” 























“T’m all—right.” 

“Don’t you want a drink of water or 
something?” 

“No; V?’m—all right.” 

“Well, I hope you are. You do look 
better now. Guess I’ll sit down again. 
No use craning my neck to see that old 
procession across the field.” Mrs. Dick- 
erman sat down and began to knit. “I 
wish you had brought your knitting,” 
said she. 

“T would, but I didn’t expect to stay 
long, and I’m going to call at Sarah 
Edgewater’s before I take the trolley 
home, anyway. I must go in a minute 
now. When I heard your Sammy had 
been home I thought I must just drop 
in. 

“T’m glad you did. He only had two 
days’ furlough, and ever since he went 
back I’ve been lonesomer than ever. 
J. B. is all day at the store, you know, 


HER HEART LEAPED, THEN SEEMED TO STAND STILL BEFORE IT BEAT AGAIN 





and lately one of the clerks has been laid 
up with rheumatism, and he has been 
down to the store ’most every evening. 
They are taking account of stock.” 

‘Sammy went day before yesterday?” 

“Yes, poor boy. He tried to put a 
brave face on, but he did hate to leave 
mother; and my, how much he talked 
about his good soft bed!” 

**He’s safe where he is,” said Selma, 
meekly—‘‘and well.” 

“Oh my, yes; of course Sammy fares 
well enough with his cot. That ain’t 
goin’ to hurt him. He looks as well as 
ever I have seen him. He ain’t quite so 
stout, but his flesh looks hard. He looks 
handsome, too, if I do say it, and he’s 
got a new khaki suit. He had an acci- 
dent happen to the old one. The cap- 
tain was talking to him, giving orders or 
something, and he had a telegram to 
write in a hurry, and Sammy waited till 
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he got it done, and I don’t know ex- 
actly how it happened. Sammy, he 
laughed fit to kill when he told his 
father and me about it. Somehow the 
captain happened to stand up with the 
ink-bottle in his hand, and his dog came 
capering round him, and jumped up and 
hit the ink-bottle. I don’t know just 
how, but the ink got spilled over Sam- 
my’s uniform, and the captain couldn’t 
get mad except at the dog, and Sammy 
he got a brand-new one. He brought 
home the other, and I’ve tried to get the 
ink stains out, but couldn’t so they don’t 
show a little. Goodness!”—Eliza’s eyes 
followed the gaze of Selma’s—‘‘did I 
bring that in here? Why, I must have 
had it in my hands when you rang the 
bell. I run in here to peek behind the 
lace curtains and see who it was, and I 
must have given it a toss on the sofa. 
Well, it looks nice in here. Who’s that 
coming, Selma?” 

“T guess it’s a boy from the butcher’ s 
shop, Yes, there’s the wagon.’ 

“Well, I’ll run out and take the meat 
and get it on the ice. I’ll be right back.” 

Mrs. J. B. Dickerman scuttled out of 
the room. Immediately Selma Wood- 
sum began to act strangely. She had a 
straw suit-case. She opened it furtively. 
She rose, peeped out of the door, then 
made a swift, crouching rush for the 
sofa and the khaki suit. When Eliza 
Dickerman returned Selma was standing 
in the front doorway, suit-case in hand, 
ready to go. 

Eliza exclaimed, “Why, Selma, you 
ain’t going so soon?” 

Selma looked at her from under her 
black hat-brim. Her blue eyes were very 
clear; her expression was as guileless as 
a child’s. “I’ve got to if | mean to 
catch that trolley and get home to 
Leicester before dark, and look in a min- 
ute on Sarah.” 

“What did you bring that suit-case 
for this hot day?” 

“T brought over my gray-silk dress to 
the dressmaker’s. She’s going to make 
it a little shorter. I’m too old to try to 
keep up with the styles, but when they 
mean going around without holding up 
your skirts, or letting them trail in the 
dust, I believe in following them no 


matter how old you are. 
Eliza nodded. 


“That’s what I say. 
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I’ve just had my new black satin made 
three inches from the ground. She 
wanted to make it five. I wish you 
could stay to supper. I’m going to 
have beefsteak and hot biscuits and 
strawberries. Why can’t you stay? 
You’ve nothing to call you home.” 

“T am afraid to be out after dark. 
It’s quite a walk from the end of the 
trolley line.” 

Eliza laughed meaningly. “And I 
don’t suppose Luke Gleason will be 
there to meet you, Selma.” 

Selma took it coolly. “‘He can’t to- 
night, for he’s going to drill. He might 
otherwise. Sometimes he does, of 
course. He knows it’s a lonely walk 
and I’m timid.” 

“Drill! You don’t mean to say Luke 
Gleason’s drilling? What for?” 

Selma looked mildly indignant. “Why 
shouldn’t he drill if he wants to?” 

“Well, as far as that goes, I don’t 
know as there’s any reason why old 
Grandpa Green, who’s ninety, shouldn’t 
drill if he wants to, but I don’t see any 
sense in it. Luke’s too old to go to 
war. They wouldn’t look at him.” 

“Older men than Luke are going to 
war on the other side.” 

“Tt ain’t going to be like that on this 
side.” 

“None of us know,” said Selma, with 
rather dreadful solemnity. “It is just 
as well that every man, no matter how 
old he is, should know enough to fight 
if he has to.” 

“Luke Gleason drilling,” said Eliza 
Dickerman as Selma, after saying good- 
by rather stiffly, had gone. “My!” 

It was almost dark when Selma Wood- 
sum, hurrying along the country road 
between the dusty bushes, came in sight 
of her own house. It was on the out- 
skirts of Leicester, but the village began 
at once and thickly at that point. 
The decent—not opulent, but decent— 
houses had an air of suddenly crowding 
together the very second a certain place 
in the road was reached. 

Selma saw the house lights gleaming 
when she came in sight. She drew a 
sigh, for she was really a timid woman, 
and was glad to be past the lonely stretch 
of road. She glanced at her own house, 
and her heart leaped, then seemed to 
stand still before it beat again. She had 
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expected to see only a soft mass of 
shadow, deeper shadow looming up out 
of the dusk on her home lot, and instead 
she saw windows full of soft yellow light. 

Selma broke into a weak run. She 
fairly fell upon the kitchen door before 
she could open it, and a man’s glad 
voice hailed from within: 

“Hello, there! That you, mother?” 

Selma opened the door. She had left 
it locked. She entered. In the rocking- 
chair by the window sat a young man. 
He looked ghastly, but his eyes twinkled 
with indomitable cheer—even mirth. 

“Well, mother!” he hailed again. His 
voice was pitifully weak, but charming 
in its affection and delight. 

“That you, Leon?” 

“Now, mother, who else could it be? 
Come here and give a fellow a kiss. 
My, but I’m glad to get here, and see 
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you. Say, mother, you’re just as pretty 
as ever.” 

Selma kissed the man and stood over 
him. “Are you sick?” 

He hesitated. “Not so very now, I 
guess. I have been. Had a fever. I 
thought I was all right, but when I got 
seated here I wasn’t quite so sure. I 
had a hard trip from Chicago—pretty 
hot, you know, and I guess I was pretty 
weak when I started. I couldn’t keep 
up with the show; had to light out for 
home and mother to be nursed. Say, 
mother, ain’t you glad to see a feller?” 

For answer Selma knelt down beside 
the man, bent her face over his thin 
hand and began to weep. 

Leon laughed tenderly. “Poor 
mother! Too much for her, wasn’t it?” 
he crooned. He made shift to smooth 
her hair with his other hand. ‘Don’t 
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‘*NOW DON’T YOU THROW OFF ONE QUILT,” SHE ORDERED 
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you cry, poor little soul,” he went on, 
weakly. “‘T’ll be all right when I’ve had 


a week of your—” He broke off sud- 
denly. His head lopped over on one 
shoulder. 

Selma rolled frightened blue eyes up 
at him. Instantly she was on her feet 
and across the room and back, and the 
scent of camphor became evident. 

Soon Leon looked up and laughed— 
his irrepressible lau f. “Don’t be 
scared, mother,” he whispered. “I’ve 
been toppling over like a kid’s doll- 
baby this way for some time. All the 
show got used to it. They’d fling some 
cold water at me and go right on about 
their business. Don’t you be scared. 
Say, mother, what have you got in the 
house to eat?” 

“Lamb broth. [’ll warm it right up. 
Then I'll fix your bed.” 

“That’s the talk. Say, do you know 
I believe I’d never keeled over in the 
first place if I’d had anything decent to 
eat. The grub in some of those little 
Western towns where we played was 
weird. Many’s the time I’ve hankered 
after your lamb broth. Onion in it?” 

Selma nodded. “And turnip.” 

“Now you're talkin’.” 

Selma began hurrying about. All her 
agitation had disappeared. She heated 
lamb broth, fed her son with it—he was 
much too weak to feed himself—then 
made his bed ready in his old room. 
When he was settled in bed she felt of 
his forehead. 

Leon laughed again. ‘“‘Of course it’s 
a bit hot,” he said. “One can’t get over 
a fever in a second.” 

Selma went down and put some herbs 
on to steep. She was rather a wise 
woman about nursing. Leon was not 
asleep when she carried her bowl of herb 
brew up-stairs. He was evidently suf- 
fering, but his ready laugh came. 

“Well, I declare! Just what I ex- 
pected,” he sajd. “I knew what I was 
in for. Same old bitter, awful good for 
fever, just the same.” 

Selma covered her son warmly. “‘ Now 


wa throw off one quilt,” she ordered. - 


“Trust your good little boy,” said 
Leon. 

Selma went down-stairs. 
heard voices. She was sitting in a front 
room whose windows were under Leon’s 
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open ones. She could hear if he called. 
She saw the switching skirts of two 
women coming up her front walk, and 
knew Aggy Leach and Mrs. Edward 
Sylvester were going to call on her. 
She rose and lit her lamp, and went to 
the door. She knew that they knew 
her son had returned. She had her 
finger on her lip. They entered noise- 
lessly and seated themselves. 

Mrs. Sylvester’s silk skirt rustled a 
little, and she put a smoothing hand 
upon it as if to quiet it. “I was over 
calling on young Mrs. Leicester,” she 
whispered, “‘and she said her maid told 
her she saw a young man that looked 
sick getting off the train, and she 
thought it was Leon.” 

Mrs. Sylvester was related to the fine 
old Sylvester family by marriage, and 
was very pretty. She looked wonder- 
ingly at Selma, and Aggy Leach, a young 
woman who taught school, looked at her 
with eager curiosity. Aggy was attrac- 
tive and loverless, and the victim of 
dreams. Leon Woodsum had shown her 
a little attention before he went away, 
three years ago. Aggy had cherished 
those attentions in spite of others which 
had been’ bestowed upon her later on. 
Aggy cherished all attentions and wove 
them into a beautiful fabric on her loom 
of fancy. 

Selma nodded. 

“‘Is—he wounded?” gasped Aggy. 

Selma looked at her and said nothing. 

Aggy’s pretty face assumed a heroic 
expression. “Blind, or—disfigured?”’ 

Selma straightened herself. ‘He is 
not disfigured,” she said in rather too 
loud a voice in case the man overhead 
were awake. 

Aggy touched her own eyes with a 
look of horror and valor. 

Selma had recovered herself. She re- 
garded Aggy with a stony expression. 

The two callers, on hair homeward 
way, could not remember that Selma 
had in reality told them anything defi- 
nite, had they been pressed, but both 
were under the firm impression that 
poor, gallant Leon Woodsum had re- 


. turned wounded from the front, and had 
; lost the sight of one eye, if not both. 
Soon she : i 


“Mrs. Leicester said her maid said 
he walked as if he couldn’t tell where he 
was going,” mused Mrs. Sylvester. 

















“Stone-blind! A young man, too! It 
is dreadful!” sighed. Aggy. Then she 
moved along silently. Before she 
reached home she had in her dreams 
married poor, blind Leon, was teaching 
to support him, and spending her eve- 
nings reading and singing to him, until 
he was blissfully happy. 

The next afternoon all Leicester knew 
that Leon Woodsum had returned home 
from the European battle-front all but 
dead from mysterious wounds, with his 
sight forever gone. 

Leon was not so well that day. Selma 
muffled the door-bell and nursed as- 
siduously. Leon fell asleep after dark, 
and Selma, watching at a front window, 
saw Luke Gleason coming. Luke was 
a very tall man, and walked with long 
strides, with purposeful strides. No- 
body seeing Luke Gleason walking could 
think for one moment that he had not 
a very fixed objective; that he was not 
walking to get somewhere. 

Selma was standing in the doorway 
when Luke came up the front walk bor- 
dered with blue iris. She stood in an 
attitude which in some mysterious way 
implied the necessity of caution. 

pe began to tread gingerly, en- 
croaching upon the border of the gravel 
walk. When he reached the woman in 
the doorway he did not speak. He ex- 
tended a hand, which was softly grasped, 
then at once relinquished. 

Selma led and Luke followed. They 
passed through a front room, then into 
another, the dining-room at the back. 
Selma closed the doors carefully. Then 
she spoke in a thin voice, hardly more 
than a thread of sound. 

“He is in the front chamber on the 
other side,” she said. 

She sat down in a dining-chair, and 
Luke also. Selma glanced at him, then 
away again. She looked like a scared 
little girl, Luke was not much older 
than she, but he might have been her 
father. He gazed at her tenderly, 
whimsically, _reproachfully. Selma 


shrugged away from his keen blue gaze; 
she almost whimpered. 
“Whatever possessed you, child?” 
said Luke. 
“Perhaps I don’t know what you 
mean.” g 
flection. 


elma’s voice had a sulky in- 
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“Oh, you do know exactly what I 
mean. Don’t worry. I’m hardly whis- 
pering—he can’t hear. Selma, what 
made you tell such a perfect tissue of 
lies about him?” 

Selma faced him fiercely. ‘‘You ask 
why!” she exclaimed. ‘You ask why! 
Luke Gleason, you know why.” 

“T suppose I know why you thought 
you had to do it, but I don’t know your 
reason for it. I never have, Selma.” 

“Of course not. If you were a woman, 
and your only son—” 

“But, after all, what is it all about?” 

Selma looked at him, and her eyes 


flashed. Red spots blazed out on her 
cheeks. She stammered. ‘About? 
about? Leon, my son, my own son, 


going about with a third-rate circus 
show! About?” 

Luke looked at her gravely and quiz- 
zically. “But,” he said, slowly—he 
spoke with a slight drawl—‘‘after all, 
you know I made inquiries. As far as I 
could find, the show is as respectable as 
most things of the sort; in fact, rather 
more so. The principal trouble seemed 
to be lack of capital. The wild beasts 
and horses, and the whole set, were not, 
so to speak, of the expensive variety. 
Your Leon was the best of the lot. Leon 
can get in with one of the best shows on 
the road when he is a little older. He 


is really pretty good. He did his stunts 
well, Msn e brought the house 
down. I can’t really understand why 


you feel so desperate as to—well, do as 
you do, and—say the things you do say.” 

“My son in a third-rate show! You 
know how I feel about circuses. My 
folks would no more have let me go to 
a circus than turned me into a den of 
wild beasts. Mother used to say there 
wasn’t much difference between the 
awful beasts of prey and those terrible 
men and women all dressed up in all the 
colors of the rainbow, riding round. A 
circus always meant to me something 
dreadful. We hardly even spoke of one 
when it was in town, and father and 
mother never let us go to see the pro- 
cession.” 

“But, Selma, after all it is the respec- 
tability which counts most, and the 
show is rather unusual in that respect. 
The manager had his wife with Shien 
She was his wife, all right, and she wasn’t 
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in the show; and she spent her time 
mending and sewing like any decent 
woman. She makes the costumes.” 

“Costumes!” 

“Oh, well, my dear child, if you think 
the costumes were any worse than I 
have seen the women and girls right 
here in Leicester getting round in for the 
last few years, you are mistaken. They 
were enough sight fuller in the skirts— 
left you in more doubt, you know—and 
that was when I saw them; and I don’t 
believe to-day they are much shorter 
than the skirts I saw Mrs. Henry Tisdale 
and Mrs. Erastus Dodd wearing to-day. 
They came into the post-office, and Mrs. 
Tisdale wore pink stockings, and Mrs. 
Dodd wore bright blue, and both those 
women have grandchildren and weigh 
close to two hundred.” 

“Luke Gleason, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself!” 

“I? Maybe so.” 

“Everybody wears their skirts short 
now.” 

“You don’t.” 

“Pretty short.” 

“Not like that, I’m glad to say. If 
I saw—” 

“Luke, I will not hear another word.” 

“All right, child. All I’m driving at 
is, I can’t for the life of me see what 
you are so upset about Leon for.” 

“T am. I feel disgraced. He is dis- 
graced.” 

“Oh, bosh!” 

“Tt is true, whether you own up to it 
or not. I was calling on Mrs. J. B. 
Dickerman to-day. Her Sammy is in 
the army. He has just been home. She 
has some reason to be proud of her 
son.” 

“He may get killed.” 

“So may Leon. He goes up in aero- 
planes in that awful show, and I know 
the aeroplane is rickety if it is such a 
cheap show.” 

“Guess they look out for their star 
performers all right. See here, Selma, 
what is this I hear about your having a 
khaki suit out on your line, and every- 
body peeking and telling all round it’s 
covered with blood stains?” 

Selma colored. 

“T’ve heard it about fifty times to- 
day. You can’t have any khaki suit.” 
“Why not?” Selma pouted. 
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“Leon? He was seen getting off the 
train, and he wasn’t dressed in khaki.” 
“He might have had it in his trunk.” 
“Didn’t have any baggage. Poor 
chap got home dead broke. I know that 
as well as you do, Selma. You haven’t 
got any khaki suit.” 

Selma rose with a jerk. “ Just haven’t 
1?” She rushed out and was back in a | 
second with a mass of mustard-colored 
stuff stiffly carried in her arms. “‘ What 
do you call this?” 

“Where did you get it?” asked Luke, 
dryly, after a minute. 

**Leon—” 

“Bosh! Now, child, don’t you try to 
work me. What are those spots?” 

“Stains.” 

“Stains of what?” 

Luke stared steadily at Selma. 
hung her head. 

“Bosh!” he cried, suddenly. “I know 
what you mean! Selma, now aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself?” 

Suddenly Selma broke down. She 
threw the stiff khaki on the floor, sat 
down, put her head on the dining-table, 
encircled it with her clasped arms, and 
wept. Her slender shoulders heaved 
with sobs like a school-girl’s. 

Luke patted her head. ‘‘Now quit 
that, Selma,” he said. ‘‘You’ll make 
yourself sick. Out with it! Tell me 
where you got that.” 

Selma sobbed out her confession. “I 
—couldn’t help it!” she gasped. 

“Tf,” said Luke Gleason, after a 
pause, “if you had ever really grown 
up, I should scold you. What does Mrs. 
Dickerman think of it?” 

“T heard to-day. She—thinks a 
tramp stole it, a—German spy. She 
thinks he wanted a khaki suit to spy in.” 

“Lord! But, Selma, you must know 
you—-stole it.” 

Selma raised her head and looked at 
him. Tears were streaming down her 
cheeks, but she tossed her head. “I 
did not,” said she. 

“What in the name of common sense 
did you do, then?” 

“T took it.” 

Luke grinned. “All right,” said he. 
“Then, after you had taken it, you hung 
it out on the line for the folks to see, 
and you told them it was Leon’s, and he 
had fought at the front in it, and been 


She 




















wounded, and those—ink spots were 
blood stains. What other name do you 
use for a lie, Selma?” 

“T did not tell them,” said Selma. 
“They said so.” 

“But you did not tell them the 
truth?” 

“T didn’t tell them lies.” 

“You just kept still and let them talk, 
and didn’t tell them they were wrong?” 

“T don’t see that I did anything so 
very dreadful. I have suffered every- 
thing since Leon went off with that cir- 
cus, and Mrs. Dickerman was so set up 
about her Sammy. If Leon was really 
in the army he could do anything. He 
would be an officer in no time. And to 
think of that slow-witted Sammy Dick- 
erman, and my Leon—” Suddenly 
Selma collapsed again. She wept. “Oh 
dear!’ she sobbed out. ‘‘Of course you 
are right, Luke. I have been very 
wicked. I have stolen and lied, and all 


because I was proud; and, after all, Leon 
is a good boy, and handsome and smart, 
and—oh, Luke, he is worse, and I 
scared to death about him!” 

“Call Doctor Ellerton over.” 


am 
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“‘[—don’t want to.” 

‘Selma, I am ashamed of you. You 
wouldn’t rather the boy died than have 
it come out? And, besides, Ellerton 
wouldn’t talk.” 

“He would know. Leon talks.” 

“‘Great Scott! He isn’t delirious?” 

‘A little now and then. His mind 
wanders, and he talks about the show. 
He doesn’t know where he is.” 

Luke sprang to his feet. “You stay 
right here. I’m going up to see Leon.” 

Luke went. He was not gone long. 
When he came back he again patted 
Selma’s bowed head. “I really don’t 
think it is anything serious,” he said. 
“The boy took that journey when he 
wasn’t able, and has a temporary re- 
lapse. He hasn’t much temperature. 
His delirium is more from nerve exhaus- 
tion than fever. At first he wasn’t quite 
right when he saw me, then he was as 
sane as I was. Lucky I had my ther- 
mometer. That medical training poor 
father made me take is of some use now 
and then, if I never did practise and 
never did lose my money, as father 
thought I might. Now Selma, I’m going 
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home first, then I’m coming back, and 
I’m going to stay with Leon to-night; 
and you go to bed and go to sleep. 
You'll be worn out.’ 

Selma gave a look of intense gratitude 
at him. Then she flushed and stam- 
mered. ‘‘What—will they think?” 

“Think, nothing. They all know 
Leon is home, and they know I took a 
medical course. You go to bed right 
off, and you leave the lamps lighted and 
the front door open. I shall be back in 
a few minutes. I shall tell everybody I 
meet just what I am going to do, too. 
If nothing is underhanded, they will 
think it is all right, as it is.’ 

“Oh, Luke, I am grateful. I know 

ou are right. Oh, I shall be so glad to 
ae you, and I'll ‘fx a nice little lunch 
for you. 

‘All right, then. Now you can go to 
bed and to sleep, and put it all off your 
mind.” 

Selma did not go to bed, however, 
until Luke returned. She arranged a 
lunch for him in a room which opened 
out of Leon’s, and sat by the boy, who 
was quite rational. 

Gade Luke’s a brick!” said Leon. 
“He’s coming back so you can go to 
sleep, mother. You could, anyway; I 
should be all right. But you wouldn’t; 
you’d sit up and worry. There isn’t a 
bit of need of it. hat confounded 
journey was too much for me, that was 
all. If only the management had let me 
take the plane, goodness! I’d have sailed 
home, and been like a fighter. When I 
get rich I’ll have a plane and take you 
up with me, mother. It’s grand. You 
wouldn’t be afraid. It’s just like climb- 
ing mountains on wings instead of feet, 
and floating down instead of taking 
headers. I shall be all right in a day 
or two—no need to worry. I know 
you don’t like the show, but it won’t be 
that all my life. That’s just a step. I 
wish I could stay here and go into a store 
or something on your account, but you 
know I can’t, don’t you, mother?” 

It was a week before Leon was able 
to be down-stairs, nearly another week 
before he was outdoors, and could go 
to the post-office and visit his old haunts 
in the grocery-store and Sylvester’s 
Antique Then: 

Selma watched him set out, and she 
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Leon 


looked unaccountably worried, 
thought. 

“*What’s the matter now, mother?” he 
said. ‘Here you look as glum as an 
owl, with your pretty face all drawn 
down, and your darling boy well enough 
to be outdoors. What’s up, lady?” 

Selma tried to laugh. ‘ “Nothing,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t stay too long, if— 
I were you, the first time.” 

“Oh no, of course not; but I’m all 
right, mother.” 

“*Tt’s the first time you have been out.” 

“Save us! mother, if you don’t act 
as if you thought it might be my last! 
What’s the matter?” 

Selma laughed stiffly. ‘Nothing, of 
course. Don’t try to talk too much. 
You haven’t got your strength back 
yet.” 

“Strength enough to take you up in 
one hand and shake you if you don’t stop 
worrying, Leon called back, gaily. He 
was a handsome, well-set-up lad. Selma 
eyed him adoringly as he swung down 
the street. Still the look of abject worry 
was in her face. 

Leon was gone all the morning. When 
he came home he looked sober. He ate 
his dinner with an appetite, but did not 
talk much. Every now and then he 
seemed on the verge of asking a question, 
then checked himself. 

After dinner Leon went out again. 
She tried to prevent him, but he was 
almost curt with her: “I am going to 
call on Mrs. Edward Sylvester. I met 
her with my old girl, Aggy Leach, and 
Mrs. Sylvester asked me to come over 
and play tennis on her new court. She 
asked me to dinner, but I told her I had 
to go home and eat fatted-calf hash.” 

Leon laughed gaily at his own joke. 
Then he opened his mouth as if to ask a 
question. Selma visibly cringed, and 
paled. 

Leon gave her a curious look, kissed 
her and went out. Late in the after- 
noon he entered the post-office. Luke 
Gleason was there. There was no one in 
the office except the two. Luke came out 
of his sanctum, locking the door. He 
was rather over-punctilious with regard 
to his Government job. He came out 
in the large, dirty, littered room where 
Leon stood, and motioned him to the 
settee. 

















“Sit down here. Don’t stand up,” 
said Luke. ‘‘What’s the matter, Leon?” 

Leon gazed around cautiously. 

“Not a soul within gunshot,” said 
Luke. “As far as anybody coming in, 
two nights out of three I might as well 
go home as keep this open till eight 
o'clock. What’s up, Leon?” 

The boy burst out desperately. 

“Everything!” he gasped. 

“Everything?” 

“Yes, everything. Uncle Luke, what 
has mother been doing and saying?” 

Luke looked soberly at him. “I sup- 
pose I know what you mean,” he said, 
‘but I guess you had better tell me right 
out.” 
“Well, I have been all over Leicester 
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to-day, and everybody’s been asking me 
the most tom-fool questions.” 

“Tom-fool questions?” 

“Yes. I'd like to know what they 
all mean. Say they all think I’ve been 
fighting in the trenches over there at the 
European war-front, with France and 
England, you know; and they think I’m 
wounded, and blind, and I declare 
if Aggy Leach didn’t try to lead me, and 
she asked how could I manage to get 
round so well when I was blind, and she 
thought it was wonderful, and the way 
she and Mrs. Sylvester wondered when 
they found I could play tennis well, 
and asked me if I had been to the train- 
ing-schools for the blind in Paris, and 
once Mrs. Sylvester grabbed me when 
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she thought I didn’t see a stone and was 
going to:stumble over it when I started 
to go. What in the name of common 
sense does it mean?” 
“What do you think it means?” 
Leon colored. “Oh, hang it all! I 


know, I suppose. I never felt like such | 


a fool. I declare, I couldn’t even say 
positively I wasn’t blind for fear I’d— 
do her mischief—give her away. Uncle 
Luke, what possessed mother?” 

“She has always feit dreadfully about 
your being connected with that circus, 
you know,” Luke replied, soberly. 

“*Mother’s a fool!” said the boy. 

“You shouldn’t speak that way about 
your own mother, Leon.” 

“Well, I can’t help it because she is 
my mother, can I? She is an awful 
fool. Then, you know, she’s been telling 
all round that I’ve been in the European 
war—our war now, but at the European 
front—and come home wounded, and 
blind.” 

“I don’t think she exactly said so,” 
Luke replied, hesitatingly. 

“‘But she let them think so. Just the 
same thing. And what’s all this fool 


stuff about my blood-stained khaki suit? 
I never owned one, much less a blood- 


stained one. Did mother have one out 
on the clothes-line? I heard that, and 
I was struck dumb, couldn’t say a word. 
What is that nonsense?” 

Luke told him. 

“Great Scott! said Leon, and sat 
staring before him, seeing nothing. 
**What did possess her?” he said, pres- 
ently. 

““Now look here, Leon, you mustn’t 
feel hard about your mother. It isn’t 
right. She isn’t like the new-fashioned 
woman. You can’t judge her like you 
could a man or one of those women. 
She’s just a woman. You’ve got to make 
allowances.” 

“But what in the name of common 
sense am I going to do? Lord! I owe 
something to myself. I can’t stand this 
reputation for glory which I haven’t 
got. Why, hang it! I can’t even say I 
can see as well as a hawk, for fear 
of giving my own mother away. Of 
course she’s a fool, but she’s my 
mother, and I’ve got to stand all 
this, but it makes me out an awful liar 
myself. Don’t you understand what 
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an awful fix I’m in? I simply can’t tell 
the truth because if I do they will know 
she—well, you know. I won’t say it 
about poor mother. And I can’t even 
deny things. Well, I suppose all I can do 
is to light out, go back to that con- 
founded show, and it was getting too 
rank for me, that’s the truth. One 
thing that made me sick—they’ve got 
some people in this season that I can’t 
stand for. But I’ve got to go back. I’d 
enlist to-morrow if | wouldn’t have to 
tell the truth to be accepted, and give 
mother away. I can’t do even that.” 

Luke regarded the boy steadily. 

Leon looked inquiringly at 
“What is it, Uncle Luke?” 

“There is something you can do, if 
you are in earnest about enlisting.” 

“In earnest! Of course I am, but how 
can I? Even if the conscription bill 
were passed, I’d give mother away if I 
stayed here. They’d find out. Of course 
I’d have to register. There wasn’t a 
blamed thing the matter with me—it’s 
a hole I’m in. Don’t you see? And 
back of my mind when I was coming 
home was that idea of enlisting, if 
mother wouldn’t make too much fuss. 
Lord! I begin to think she wouldn’t!”’ 

“No, she wouldn’t. You are right 
there.” 

“Mother wouldn’t make a fuss about 
my enlisting and going to France to 
fight in the trenches, and maybe never 
set eyes on me again, and yet she could— 
Lord! Uncle Luke, women are queer! 
Well, she’s made it impossible for me to 
do anything but go back to that beastly 
show. Hope I get drafted out there so 
they don’t find out what she did.” 

“It’s easier than that.” 

Leon looked at him eagerly. “What 
do you mean?” 

“T’ve got considerable property, and 
no relations, and—” 

“What do you mean, Uncle Luke?” 

“You could fly an aeroplane, couldn’t 
you?” 

“Better than I can do anything else. 
I’d thought of that. Say, the stunts | 
did in the plane in that show would 
count over there! I ain’t saying it to 
brag, but—I can fly, Uncle Luke.” 

“Then why shouldn’t you?” 

The two talked, their heads close 
together. 


him. 





LUKE TORE THE SHEET OF PAPER INTO BITS 


When Leon reached home his mother 
met him at the door. She looked scared, 
but his gay salutation made her smile 
with relief. 

“Think you’d lost your treasure, 
mother?” he called out. 

“Your supper’s getting cold,” she re- 
sponded in her sweet, rather weak voice. 
She smiled when her son kissed her} but 
when the smile faded she looked queer 
to him. 

“What’s the matter, mother?” he 
asked, turning and looking down at her 
as they entered the house. 

“Nothing.” 

“You don’t look like yourself. Been 
doing your hair a different way? No, 
it isn’t that. You do look sort of used 
up, mother. Don’t you feel well?” 

“Perfectly well,” replied Selma; but 
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her lips quivered and tears rolled over 
her cheeks. 

“Now, mother, what in the name of 
common sense are you crying for? Say, 
you didn’t get worried about me because 
I stayed so late, did you?” 

Selma shook her head, speechless. 

“Then what is it?” 

“Your supper is cold,” Selma stam- 
mered in a choking voice. 

“And that’s what you're 
about? 


crying 
Mother, you never grew up. 
What were they thinking about to let 
you get married? And here you’ve got 


a grown-up son, you not grown up. 
Lord! mother, Ill have to adopt you. 
Say, how’d you like that, eh?” 
Selma tried to laugh, and presently 
her worried expression disappeared. 
“Better primp a little, mother,” he 
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advised. “I saw Uncle Luke. I dropped 
in at the post-office, and I reckon he'll 
be piece 3 Say, mother, that was a 
jim-dandy supper all right, and I feel 


good. Go and put on that lavender dress 
of yours.” 
Selma did not color. ‘‘Are you sure 


he’s coming?” 

“Yes, he said he was.” 

“Tf he comes, I’ve got to see him 
alone,” said Selma, abruptly. 

Leon laughed. ‘“‘All right, mother. 
I’ll make myself scarce.” Leon went 
out; then he returned: “Say, mother, 
I’m going ‘to tell you, Boa. First I 
thought I’d let Uncle Luke. What do 
you say to my going—to France, to the 
front in France?” 

Selma looked up at him. Her blue 
eyes seemed black in her white face. 
“To France?” 

“Yes, Uncle Luke is going to manage 
it for me. He has a cousin who married 
an English army officer in Canada. He 
is going to fix it all up. I’m going to 
Canada, then ho for France! and your 
smart son flying an aeroplane, and cover- 
ing himself with glory thick as eagle 
feathers, and you as proud as Punch, 
when he comes home with his coat so 
covered with badges of honor and things 
there won’t be room for a scarf-pin. Eh, 
mother? You aren’t going to show the 
white feather now? Say, mother, you 
aren’t—” 

“No,” said Selma, quite clearly, “I 
am not. Go up-stairs and read your 
paper. I’ll leave the dishes.” 

“*You’re the mother for a brave son 
who is going to fly for the right to be 
nage of,” said Leon, rather hoarsely. 

e shook her little shoulders, but did 
not kiss her; then he went out. 

“When are you going?” Selma called 
after him. 

“Not before a week. Oh, you won’t 
need to shake when you get the papers 
for an age yet.” 

“T shall have time to see to your 
mending, and get your clothes in order,” 
said Selma. She said it with a certain 
note of comfort. 

Leon marveled at the ways of women 
as he went up-stairs. He sat beside the 
window reading the paper when Luke 
came—it was not long. Leon reflected 
that he hoped his mother would marry 
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Luke. He did not like his mother to 
live alone, but he could not stay home 
with his unclipped wings of restlessness. 
“A pretty mess of it I’d make,” he 
thought, as he sat there and heard the 
murmur of greeting at the door below. 
**I’d most likely take to drink. A little 
town like Leicester is not for me. Lord! 
Pry born with the purpose to get out 
of it.” 

The boy was right. A little New Eng- 
land village with conservatism as its 
backbone was not for him. He was 
alien to it. ‘He could not live in narrow, 
monotonous environments and remain 
true to his instincts. No man who lives 
contrary to his instincts of life makes a 
success of living. Small wonder that 
the boy had fled when that little travel- 
ing show had struck its shabby tents in 
the vacant lot below the house three 
years before. Small wonder that the 
little show could not hold him. Leon 
had a nature equipped with wings for 
large flights. Now the first great flight 
of the whole world beckoned him. He 
was elate, enrapturéd. He had done 
wonderful, harebrained things with a 
plane, and come triumphantly gliding 
down the long aerial slant of life instead 
of the dreadful perpendicular of death. 

He felt himself a master of the new 
air-craft, and with reason. Sitting there 
by the window, he dreamed of the aid 
he would give brave, insulted France. 

Down-stairs in the sitting-room Selma 
and. Luke were talking. Luke had 
hardly been seated before Selma went 
over to her desk, drew out a sheet of 
paper and handed it to him. She was 
silent; her face was quite impassive. 
She knew that he knew, and no shame 
of disclosure was over her. 

Luke read, then he turned upon her 
sternly. ‘‘You mean—” he began. 

“Tl mean to have it published in the 
Leicester News Thursday.” 

“You cannot do it.” 

“T must.” 

“You mean to confess in this way 
that you have—lied about your son, and 
—-stolen?” 

Selma nodded. She was pale now. 

“You can’t do it, Selma.’ 

“What can I do, then?” she pleaded, 
piteously. “I lied; you know I did, 
And I stole that suit, and when people 




















THE 
thought what they did I let them think 


it. I’ve got to confess, and I can’t go 
all over Leicester and Barr Center and 
Barr-by-the-Sea and South Barr, from 
house to house, and confess. I can’t 
think of any other way but to have it pub- 
lished in ie Leicester News. I wrote 
it while Leon was out this afternoon.” 

Luke tore the sheet of paper into bits. 
“Where’s your waste-paper basket?” 
said he. 

“What else can I do?” 

“You don’t seem to think of your son. 
What would he do if this came out?” 

Selma stared at him. 

“He would stand by you, of course, 
but do you think it’s fair?” 

Selma was silent a second. Then she 
faltered, “I never thought—” 

“No, you didn’t, child; but you can’t 
saddle all this foolishness onto Leon.” 

Selma looked at him with eyes through 
which the soul of a little naughty, per- 
plexed girl seemed to look. 

The man laughed lovingly. ‘What a 
goose you are, Selma!” he said. 

“You don’t think I ought?” 

“Why, of course you ought not.” 

“Then what can 1 do?” 
ok nothing, and make the best of 
ag 
“And not confess?” 

“Not to four villages. I reckon the 
Almighty, and your son and your hus- 
band will be about enough, and if the 
are not, you’ve got to take your medi- 
cine, child.” 

“Does Leon know?” gasped Selma. 

“Of course he knows, and can’t tell. 
You’ve put him in a lie, too.” 

“T haven’t got any husband,” Selma 
said in a queer voice. 

“You are going to have—me. I have 
stood all the nonsense I’m going to. 
You’ve got to be taken care of whether 
you want to or not. I am going to marry 
you right away.” 

Selma looked at him helplessly. 

“T don’t pretend it can be the same 
that it might have been at first, when 
~~ and I were both young, and you 

ad not married another man, now, when 
you’ve been through all that and have 
got a grown-up son, and I’ve been 
through what I have. It can’t be the 
same. We won’t pretend it can be. 
The nightingales and moonlights of life 
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are over for both of us, but I reckon 
there’s a lot left. We hear a lot about 
ideals for nations nowadays. I reckon 
there’s ideals for men and women as well 
as nations, and we’ve got them left, and 
they’re worth more than we are.” 

“You want to marry me after I— 
told those lies?” 

“T’ve torn them up. They are scraps 
of paper.” Luke laughed. 

hades did not stay long. When he 
left he bent over and kissed Selma and 
told her to say her prayers, and go to 
bed and to sleep ed not worry. 

Luke had not gone very far down 
the road before he heard a quick step 
behind him, and halted. ‘Well, son?” 
he said as Leon came up with him. 

“Well?” 

“I am going to marry your mother, 
son.” 

“Well, I am glad, for I didn’t like to 
leave her alone.” 

‘Some women never should be left 
alone—some good women, too.” 

**T don’t see why mother hasn’t mar- 
ried you before,” said Leon. 

Luke laughed. “I never asked her,” 
he said. “Somehow, I can’t reason it 
out, this last made me feel as if I couldn’t 
wait another minute till I did.” 

“You never asked her?” repeated 
Leon. He flushed. 

“Oh, I mean since she married and 
our father died. Of course I asked her 
efore that. I was good friends with her, 

and liked her, and stood by her, but I 
don’t know as I should ever have really 
thought of marrying her at this date if— 
she hadn’t done such a darn-fool thing.” 

Leon looked at the older man, and his 
gay look and manner were gone. He 
spoke a little sternly. ‘After all,” he 
said, “I make excuses for her, and in 
reality she does not seem to me to be 
as responsible as some women. Mother 
is like a child, and somehow I’ve 
always loved her better for it; but, since 
you are going to marry mother, I owe 
it to hér, and to you, to say I am sorry 
for her and for me that she—told those— 
stories.” 


Luke Gleason looked steadil 


lovingly at the young man. 

going to make the stories true, my son,” 
said a “There are more reasons than 
one for going to war.” 


and 
“You are 
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77) T is too readily assumed 
&)) that feminists wish to 
iP do away with every- 
wy thing that is. They 
648 wish to do away with a 

> great deal, and that is 

Swe right, for the chances 
are that the thing that exists is bad. It 
is out of date, for nothing is eternal and 
all institutions require continual reno- 
vation. As regards marriage, we have 
been exasperated. Our parents, and 
especially our grandparents, so long 
tried to steer our lives by big words, such 
as duty, family happiness, good women, 
and such like, that many of us, even the 
most sincere, have been driven to hint 
that we wanted to do away with mar- 
riage. That is an exaggeration, and I 
am sure that few feminists support a 
sort of moral anarchy, or would insti- 
tute “divorce while you wait”—even 
though one does not wait very long in 
Nevada. We want to humanize and to 
civilize marriage, which is an evidence 
of the undying optimism of mankind. 
But we do not want to do away with it, 
one reason being that we cannot, and 
another that marriage is about the best 
system we know for carrying on the 
common life. It is true that we want 
marriage with all the latest improve- 
ments, but I believe that the essence of 
the institution will remain until human 
nature ceases to be human. 

It is a little the feminist’s fault that I 
should want to defend the aentiee 
that he has so often burnt in efigy. T 
feminist, like the caricaturist, must ex- 
aggerate; now and then he is tempted, 
for humanity lends itself readily to 
caricature. Also, the feminist is a’ rather 
ebullient individual; he does not at all 
resemble the officer of the old political 
story, whom somebody stopped upon 
the high-road, where he trudged in the 
wake of a crowd, very tired and very 
dusty. The feminist would not make 
the reply that the officer made when 
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asked why he followed that crowd— 
viz. “Follow them? I’ve got to follow 
them; I’m their leader.” The feminist 
lacks humility; he runs away from his 
crowd; so itas a healthy exercise that a 
feminist should to-day run back and 
have a look at those who are progressing 
a little more slowly, but on the same 
road. 

We want change, radical change, but 
we are not very anxious to pull down the 
hovel of the present until we have 
planned the palace of the future. We 
know that the time is not yet when man- 
kind can do without restrictions and 
threats; we know that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is not in our proposals, but that 
it is in the heart of man; our business is 
to help him to dig it out. We do not 
believe in sitting blankly before this 
deep-buried Kingdom of Heaven; just 
as it will not profit a man to pray to be 
delivered from his devil, so will it profit 
him if he handles his devil fearlessly; so 
is it good sociology to question and to 
attack the things that we think evil; 
it is good at the same time to repress our 
arrogance, and to picture the paradise 
we dream as merely municipal. 

As we attack marriage, we must ask 
ourselves what there is to put instead. 
It is not in our power, as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw says, to have a social revolution 
on Monday and everything ship-shape 
and amiable on Tuesday, but it is in our 
power to discern the fine plants which 
grow among the weeds of life, plants 
which will in their fuller strength kill 
the weeds that would choke them; only 
it is easy, when they are very small, to 
mistake for a future tree a weed of 
peculiarly rank growth. That is our 
danger, and when we reflect that the 
alternatives to marriage are only two— 
bachelordom and free alliance, we realize 
at once that such alternatives do not 
lead us very far. 

We have all of us within our acquaint- 
ance people who have avoided mar- 




















riage, or whom marriage has passed by. 
When very young they are seldom pe- 
culiar, for P stand in an expectant 
attitude; they are still within the sphere 
of marriage. As a rule it is later, tow- 
ard the end of the thirties, that their 
characteristics become marked. Here 
are a few cases from my note-book: 


Case 0.9.—Spinster, age about 38. 

Lives with her widowed father and 
another sister. Her looks have greatly 
suffered; she is very thin, her skin 1s 
like parchment. Her nervous condition 
brings about a succession of hysterical 
quarrels. She has developed an almost 
repulsive skittishness with men. She 
simpers and she ogles. Special develop- 
ment of vanity founded on advances 
that men have made to her. (Mostly 
fictitious.) 


Case 0.10.—Spinster, aged 40. 

Has retained a certain amount of 
looks, except that her skin is dead, and 
that she has developed a strong mus- 
tache. Maternal by temperament, her 
thwarted affections have fastened upon 
small dogs, of which she keeps four. 
Lives with her widowed mother who is 
a woman of violent temper. Case 0.10 
has become very silent, and goes through 
life mute and self-sacrificed. Her two 
married sisters, although older, seem 
much younger and more vivid. 


Case 0.25.—Spinster, aged about 44. 

Energetic woman, manageress of a 
business, of excellent health and good 
mental capacity; has developed mascu- 
line traits in appearance and clothing. 
Has a complexion like a brick. Radical 
in views, believes in universal liberty 
except for the girls subordinate to her in 
business. Strictly celibate, and inclined 
to despise such as exhibit symptoms of 
love. Strictly dutiful to her employers 
and relatives, therefore cruel when meet- 
ing any breach of duty. 


Case 0.14.—Spinster, age 27. 

Of passionate and romantic tempera- 
ment. Lives in a distraught world, in 
the provisional. Incapable of following 
any occupation for more than a little 
while. Driven to change from place to 
place. Conceives violent and short- 
lived passions both for men and for 
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women friends; is unfortunate in both 
because her hysteria drives them away. 


Case 0.6.—Man, age 55. 

Has never done any work. Has 
probably never known true love. Com- 
pletely sunk in creature comforts, such 
as foods, soft arm-chairs, gentle games. 
Has never made a sacrifice. Incapable 
of feeling a satisfaction, perhaps because 
he has never had to renounce one. 


Case 0.41.—Man, age about 46. 

Entirely given over to ostentation, to 
the acquiring of money and its spending. 
Derives certain satisfaction from power. 
Entirely hardened and given to valuing 
pleasures. Expresses no desire for love, 
children, ideas, or beneficence. 


Case 0.31.—Man, age 29. 

Already shows some characteristic 
signs of bachelordom. Gentle, sympa- 
thetic, but extraordinarily self-absorbed; 
fast sliding into peculiar studies and hob- 
bies; collects snuff-boxes and enamels; de- 
votes much time to the history of armor. 


I could add many such pictures, male 
and female, to this fairly characteristic 
portrait-gallery, such as Case 0.28, a 
man whom loneliness and self-absorp- 
tion drove at the age of fifty-six to 
abandon bourgeois circles and to at- 
tempt entry into Bohemia; such as 
Case 0.29, who has, little by little, before 
the age of thirty-five, almost disap- 
peared from his circle of relatives and 
friends, because he has grown too lazy 
to answer their invitations, or because 
at the last moment, in sheer indifference 
and slackness, he has not kept the en- 
gagement he made; such as Case 0.30, 
who has confessed to me that he is so 
haunted with loneliness, yet so shy of 
mankind, that he sits alone in his room 
and drinks; such as— The list is end- 
less. You will say that these are ex- 
ceptional people, cursed with tempera- 
ments such that they must remain 
bachelors and spinsters; but that is not 
true, for most women can find a mate 
if they are content to take him of a 
slightly lower class, while all men, how- 
ever old, however vile, can secure a 
charming mate if they can afford to keep 
her. You will also say that many mar- 
ried people show detestable character- 
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istics; that they are vain, faithless, self- 
ish, brutal, and this will be true enough. 
But if we make every allowance for the 
many uglinesses of which human nature 
is capable, if we agree that marriage can 
stale in all of us our infinite variety, even 
so there will be a heavy balance against 
the bachelors and spinsters. There is 
something unhealthy and abnormal in 
the life of the unmarried when they have 
reached an age and a condition such 
that their impulses would lead them to 
marry. The human tendency is to live 
in couples; there are a few rare people 
of strong individuality who find all they 
need within themselves, who, like Nar- 
cissus, can give a pure worship to their 
own image, but they are few, and nearly 
all men and women need the warmth of 
companionship. Now companionship is 
a peculiar thing, generally not found in 
families. One can love one’s sisters and 


one’s brothers, but it is sometimes very 
difficult; one can love one’s father and 
one’s mother, but as one grows older 
this becomes almost impossible if one 
has to live with them. This because 
they are imposed upon one by the acci- 


dent of birth; because one knows too 
much about them from long association, 
so that they cease to interest; because 
one knows too little about them, never 
having been quite frank in the presence 
of those common masters, the father and 
the mother, to whom private lives could 
not be revealed. Brothers and sisters 
form a compulsory grouping, and that is 
nearly always detestable. Likewise, the 
association between parents and chil- 
dren is exquisite when the child is young 
and the parent venerable—only, when 
one is vigorous and thirty, one does not 
venerate the people of sixty, who have 
often lost their ialions faculties. A 

arent does not protect when he is sixty, 
oven he cannot, because he is more 
likely to want protection himself. The 
relation between parents and children 
grows absurd when the children turn 
into men and women. It subsists on 
Auld Lang Syne, on toleration tinged 
with impatience. 

So the adult cannot, as a rule, expect 
much companionship from the family; 
he must seek the voluntary grouping, 
as opposed to the compulsory, and that 
grouping can be only with a person of 
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the opposite sex. It is the only free 
selection. In the search for that other 
erson lies some of the unhealthiness of 
se te life; for the victim does not 
always know what he wants, and when 
he is driven by disappointment into the 
zone of doubt he develops a growing 
loneliness. Loneliness—and it can be 
achieved in a noisy household—is a 
most horrible thing. Nobody cares, or if 
some care they do not understand. 
Nobody really wants you; none are 
looking for you as you are looking for 
them; you are not objected to, but you 
are not desired; you merely are. If 
you live separate from your family, the 
place where you sleep is a dormitory; 
nobody lives in it while you are away. 
The fire has gone out because nobody 
else needed it. If you forgot to water 
the flowers, nobody has had in common 
with you the desire to keep them fresh; 
and so, when you return to this home 
where there is very little of yourself, and 
nothing of somebody that is near to 
you, it feels cold. It is perhaps for this 
reason that so many bachelors and 
spinsters develop a love for animals, 
especially for dogs; dogs are always de- 
lighted to see you, always love you, 
respect you, and never criticize. 
he fight against loneliness, in which 
millions are engaged, is perhaps as cruel 
as loneliness itself. In youth the natural 
cure is sensation, the occupation called 
amusement, which consists in looking 
on at the pleasures of other people who 
have found companionship, in being a 
spectator in theaters and sport-grounds, 
in making brief and disappointing ex- 
eriments in what one thinks to be love. 
he disappointment grows slowly, be- 
cause one always hopes that the next 
occupation will be a pleasure, whereas 
it is only a pastime; thus one swiftly 
arrives at the terrible view that time is 
an enemy which must be killed, and not 
a winged fairy fit to carry a man through 
all the kingdoms of the world. 
Sometimes in loneliness there is some- 
thing mad. Case 0.30 said to me: “I 
sit p fo and wait until it is time to go 
to bed, because until then I’ve got jth 
ing to do. I don’t light the lamp; I’m 
sick of reading. I listen while the clocks 
strike nine, and I wait until they all 
strike ten. There is a mouse behind the 
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wainscoting; it used to amuse me to 
listen to it scurrying, but now I jolly 
well let it scurry.” 

It is hard to change the mind and 
heart of people who are in that state; 
yet they cannot indefinitely go on doing 
things for themselves without a partner 
or an audience. They are not quite 
egotistic enough, and indeed it is the 
tenderest natures who suffer most cruelly 
when suspended like this in the midst 
of life. I think of a notable case, 0.44: 
a little time ago a soldier accosted in the 
street a well-known actress; when re- 
buffed he begged her pardon and asked 
whether he might walk with her, so that 
he might talk to somebody who did not 
mind his talking. 

Mental peculiarities arise swiftly in 
these people who live alone, or who live 
their own lives in the midst of uninter- 
ested families. Their desire for unity 
lays them open to the adoption of queer 
religions, peculiar politics, unpopular 
philanthropies. ““hey want to satisfy 
themselves—that 1s to say, to achieve 
contact with mankind. Now hobbies, 
religions, causes suddenly adopted are 
not impulses like the impulse to art, 
which is a slow-growing plant perpetu- 
ally throwing off new shoots. They come 
as discoveries, and they are only dis- 
coveries of stopgaps. They do not 
satisfy, but they drug, and very often 
they lead the bachelor or spinster tow- 
ard the second stage of loneliness which 
is far more tolerable. That is the stage 
of egotism, when one has learned to live 
without community, when one has begun 
to dry up, to feel less vividly, to desire 
less violently a material happiness in 
which one believes less. In that second 
stage woman suffers much more than 
man, for all the world is open to man, 
while woman has only love. If women 
have not that, they seldom have any- 
thing at all. Still, in both cases bachelor 
and spinster develop analogous symp- 
toms. They tend to grow precise in the 
ordering of their furniture, their clothes, 
their hours and occupations, to resent 
violently any disarrangement of their 
lives. Old habit confers a value upon 
their property, so they come to think 
that theirs is the best sideboard, the 
best club, the best cat. A smug satis- 
faction arises, and at that stage the 
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bachelor or spinster is difficult to rescue, 
for he shrinks from the companionship 
once desired—the companion might up- 
set the orderly life, which is not happy, 
but has become an essential part of the 
new nature. Moreover, if the struggle 
for life is not too bitter, there arises a 
sense of importance, partly due to the 
fact that the world is always trying to 
convert bachelors of all ages, and spin- 
sters of not too-well-determined ages, to 
marry. (A wicked spirit suggests that 
this is the revenge of the married.) They 
are considerably courted, if they have 
money, for you never know whether 
they will not give it away. And so they 
grow inflated; they see in life a sort of 
realization of the day-dreams which they 
often have. I believe that the day- 
dream, that first symptom of insanity, is 
much commoner among the unmarried 
than among the married, possibly be- 
cause the married are too busy to have 
time to dream, perhaps because their 
dreams have come true, but much more 
likely because marriage and continual 
contact with another has rubbed a little 

ilt from the crown of their arrogance. 
The bachelor more easily sinks into su- 
periority and self-indulgence, for he has 
upon his hearth a cricket and not a 
critic. 

I believe that marriage is the only 
insurance company that issues policies 
against loneliness; in an amended future 
it will probably issue policies against 
companionship, but just now we must 
take marriage as it is. Marriage is most 
potent in the case of women, because 
their old age is more terrible than that 
of man. Even their middle age is cruel, 
for, on the whole, a man is worth what 
he is, while a woman is worth what she 
looks; when middle-aged and a spinster, 
she seldom looks cal Besides, as she 


grows older, and presumably because 
she leads a celibate life, while the bach- 
elor does not, she develops nerves; men 
ne fat—life is easier when you are 


fat. Because she is nervous she is less 
welcome and less young than her male 
contemporary, and for that reason she 
becomes imprisoned within herself. Con- 
fined so much to her own mental so- 
ciety, she becomes even more egocentric 
than man. It is not that the bachelor 
exhibits many altruistic qualities; it is 
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only that he exhibits them a little more 
freely, mainly because the bachelor is 
often well-to-do and the spinster seldom. 
He suffers in other ways from the ease 
of his life, from the little claim that is 
made on him for renunciation; he be- 
comes soft because nothing can tempt 
him to self-sacrifice. In that way i 
escapes certain dangers, for self-sacrifice 
is answerable for as many tortures and 
as many wrongs as the hysterical ac- 
cumulations of self-indulgence. _ Self- 
sacrifice is often nothing but a shameless 
debauch. It is a debauch in which few 
of the unmarried indulge, just as self- 
ishness is another debauch for which 
the married have little opportunity. 
Oh, I plead no moral case! The unself- 
ishness of the married is not so Christian 
as all that—only when two people live 
together they have to make efforts to 
please, so that each may in turn condone 
the things which displease. (At this 


stage do not call me a materialist. We 
are not talking of idealism, but of mar- 
riage as a social system. Marriage has 
nothing to do with love; all it can do is 
occasionally to coincide with it.) 

In this mutual sacrifice marriage finds 


its chief strength, which is mutual sup- 
port; this support may take an evil 
form, that of “my spouse, right or 
wrong,” but in the main it is the maker 
of responsibility, without which there 
can be no liberty of heart, no strength, 
no constancy. Just as liberty alone fits 
men for liberty, so can responsibility 
alone fit them for responsibility. 

When we consider the ordinary lives 
of unmarried men, we must give them 
our pity, for they have deprived them- 
selves of anxiety. Nearly all earn as 
much as they need, and nearly all, in 
their isolation and purposelessness, learn 
to need all that they earn. Their work 
done, their pockets full enough, there is 
no mortgage on their time, no compul- 
sion as to their residence, no demand 
that they should interest themselves in 
the occupations or ideas of wife, or child, 
or friend—in anything, indeed, except 
themselves, a limited field for one’s in- 
terest, for soon one can know one’s self 
too well, and intimacy may breed con- 
tempt. In the minds of the unmarried 
is nearly always discontent; they keep 
in their heads a sort of bazaar of rather 
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shop-soiled hopes and of anodynes of 
doubtful eficacy—careers for which they 
know they are not fit, loves which they 
dare not adventure, vaguer loves which 
“somehow” might arise, aspirations to 
travel, to self-education, to romantic 
prowess, longings for the country if they 
live in towns, and for the towns if they 
live in the country. It is all artificial 
and self-induced; it is nothing like as 
sound as the preoccupation of the mar- 
ried with their actual children, the actual 
yield of their careers, their brick houses, 
turf gardens, and barking dogs. Mar- 
riage is the earth; beyond is the land 
of the will-o’-the-wisps. 

It sounds very dull, my version of 
marriage, but roast beef and pumpkin 
pie are dull, and yet you go on eating 
them until the end of your life, while | 
would give none of you a fortnight to 
turn against unvarying dinners of pdaté 
de foie gras. Marriage releases you from 
the unreal by giving you many real 
things to think B antes, by satisfying your 
need for association with the solid earth. 
That need satisfied, your spirit is free 
to wander in the unreal, in abstract 
thought, in artistic desire, instead of 
being bound by the continual aspiration 
of the unmarried to the real things they 
do not possess. 

Its reactions do not stop there. Bach- 
elor and spinster are released from the 
need of pleasing because there is nobody 
to please. Their homes are significant 
of themselves; they reflect them, for 
man—we say it to his shame—is per- 
petually influenced by the opinion of his 
fellows, and the critic on the hearth is 
always licensed and often unkind. It 
is quite true that marriage offers a great 
opportunity for wearing out one’s old 
clothes, but still older ones are worn in 
bachelor chambers—the hides of men 
are tough, but the tongues of women are 
sharp; the vanity of woman is opaque, 
but the eyes of men are piercing. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that there should 
be less dust, less frayed stuffs, old boots, 
dirty glass, dust-bins, and mice in the 
homes of the married than in those of 
the single. “‘Why should I clear up my 
dirty plates?” said a spinster to me. 
“T should be ashamed to leave them 
about if there were a man to see, but 
there isn’t.” That summed up the 
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situation. The unmarried live beyond 
publicity, and so become like little auto- 
crats, secretive, arrogant, shameless. If 
they are men, they do not wash their 
hands before food; if they are women, 
they cease to buy flowers. If married, 
the sense of coming companionship as- 
sists the languid lady to see that the 
dinner is good, the flowers fresh, and the 
dog washed; assists the rather sulky man 
to suit his appearance to the woman’s 
pleasure. They fear each other’s dis- 

leasure, for nearly all are humble and 
eve not the courage of their human 
slackness. Indeed, it can hardly be said 
that the unmarried have any homes at 
all, for they do not live in them enough 
to care to keep them well, and so when 
you penetrate them they have been too 
well swept, too well ordered, until the 
home looks like a city hall, carefully got 
up for the reception of a stranger. 
Coarse life or solemn life, there is little 
between. 

A great virtue of marriage is relief. 
It is a perfect cure for love, or, rather, 
for the eternal quest of love in which 
mankind indulges all its years. I won- 


der how it is that the quest for love is 


not more fully recognized. It forms the 
theme of almost every play, novel, or 
poem; its tragedies at once expel from 
the newspapers the most daring murders 
and the most fascinating forgeries; it is 
the one part of our friends’ private his- 
tory which we are grimly resolved to 
tear from them-in confidence; it is the 
one thing we discuss without weariness, 
when the idea of European politics or 
bimetalism has become nauseous; it is 
the portion of our past (and, if we are 
audacious, of our future) over which we 
can always brood; it is the episode of 
our career of which we always want to 
brag, and the retention of which always 
causes us intolerable pains. That quest 
fills our parks, our streets, with young 
men and women elaborately unconscious 
of each other; draws the servants to the 
windows when the soldiers go marching 
by; it has made more murders, thefts, 
and wars than the ambitions of all the 
princes; it has racked more couches 
than the aspiration of all the souls; it 
has made traitors, heroes, cowards, 
misers, while once, at least, in the lives 
of all who are happy it has made a 
Vou. CXXXV.—No. 810.—98 
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moment when they would join Faust in 
his damnation for that passing delight— 
and in spite of all that we go on pretend- 
ing that the important things are dinner 
parties, success in Wall Street, and the 
merits of rival Presidents! Indeed, there 
is truth in the old saying that man liveth 
not by bread alone, but mainly by hy- 
pocrisy. 

Marriage relieves one of all that if 
love has brought it about. Most of the 
time it is not love at all; it is preference; 
but, fortunately, man is so arrogant that 
he often comes to think that his thing 
is the best because he chose it. Just as 
his country—says Mr. Bernard Shaw— 
is the greatest because he did it the 
honor to be born in it, so is his wife the 
gentlest because he condescended to 
raise her to his side. By marriage he 
often makes an end of the quest, and in 
so doing forges for himself bonds which 
I will mention a little further on. He 
feels anchored, and he does not always 
feel enchained. He is represented by an 
advertisement of a furniture dealer now 
to be seen on the walls of London; it 
shows a very young couple in very new 
clothes, arm in arm, radiant and rather 
shy, who announce, ‘We've done it.” 
They have done it, and the most impor- 
tant thing for most of them is that they 
will never have to do it again. They 
have bought a license to keep a Cupid a 
little more romantically than a license to 
keep a dog. (I do not much like this 
sort of world, and a more exquisite 
one I think sleeps in the egg of time, but 
still for most 3 them it is true: “they 
have done it.”) By having done it, 
they have liberated themselves from 
racking loneliness, from the continual 
search for an alleviation, from impossi- 
ble dreams of an incredibly fair partner. 
They have cut away the tendrils of the 
ivy that grew about them, soft and 
green, but a great impediment to a 
marching humanity. hose who are 
small will live small and die not dis- 
agreeably, but those who are large will 
have by marriage liberated themselves 
for a while for some achievement; with 
all their cruelty and all their dullness, 
with all their inadequacy—that can be 
said of most marriages, even the most 
mediocre. 

The main support of marriage is found 
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in its alternatives. They are not pre- 
cisely alternatives, but rather alternative 
conditions which sometimes come about 
as a relief from marriage, sometimes in 
its stead. These alternatives are found 
in unavowed relationships. In despite 
of many novels and many poems, they 
are nearly all failures, for they carry 
within themselves the seed of the ab- 
normal; those relationships are partial, 
and their incompleteness tends to de- 
stroy them. A number of cases occur 
to me. Case 40, for instance, which has 
been enduring for a long time between 
two people now of mature age. They 
meet frequently, can afford to be seen 
together because their association can 
be accepted as innocent, but their links 
by marriage prevent unity of life. Each 
finds continual flaws in the other; they 
suspect each other rather; they find 
cedivalline self-engrossed, and I suspect 
that the relationship endures only be- 
cause it has endured so long. There is 
Case 12, where for many years the asso- 
ciation has been maintained, galling and 
incomplete, perhaps all the more galling 
because the parties meet freely; un- 


happy in marriage, they have never 
dared to break away and to re-marry, for 
in England social consequences are of 


some weight. Yet they cannot bring 
themselves to resign the association, 
which is, I think, decaying in sheer 
weariness. Case 31 is that of a man who 
finds himself disturbed in his career by 
an enthralment, who resents the damage 
thus done him, who blames his partner 
and arms against her, who must make 
a water-tight compartment between her 
and his future success. 

I could quote several other cases, and 
in nearly all the story is much the same, 
for it is only under rare conditions of 
temperament, such as an almost ab- 
normal capacity for living within them- 
selves, that two people can associate in 
this way, for the bond that unites them 
strains and frets always against the 
same thing—the lack of a common life. 
Such relationships, which do begin in 
love and can maintain many of its 
attributes, are inherently passionate; 
thus do they destroy themselves. Cham- 
fort says, “The reasonable will have 
lasted, the passionate will have lived,” 
and that is true enough, even if it ignore 
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the life of the intellect—human passions 
burn like torches, like torches burn out, 
Those who hold that torch high will 
never preserve in memoriam the burnt- 
out socket though their hands were knit 
together upon “4 torch that burned for 
them. For they could think only of the 
flame, and there was no room for the 
little things—the house one lives in to- 
gether, the bills one pays, the parties 
one goes to responsible for each other, 
the children, the dogs. I will be told 
that these are low and material bonds 
to unite two people; but if they be low, 
which is perhaps not true, they are 
strong all the same, and they are, I 
think, bonds less chafing than those of 
an unrecognized relationship, because 
they make steady and not unreasonable 
demands on those who are bound; they 
become habitual. Outside marriage 
there are none of those common bonds, 
and lovers need them, not only to kill 
the thing they love, but for far tenderer 
reasons, mainly because lovers are in- 
tolerably vain. The married lover is 
glad of the talk of mankind round his 
‘pores likes to exhibit the other as My 

usband, My wife; there is mutual pride 
in appearance and success; the success 
of the one raises the pride of the other, 
who is proud of having captured the 
creature that attracts so many. It is a 
tribute to his own charm, a tribute so 
sweet that for many it will waft out 
incense to the death-bed. 

The need for the common life corrodes 
unavowed unions; however much one 
may love, and whatever moments love 
may afford, those moments are too high- 
pitched—so their brilliance casts black- 
ness over the rest of life. This leads to 
a solitude of a peculiar kind, where each 
wraps round the other an ideal possible 
only about the absent; the penalty is 
that fulfilment never equals tw dream. 
Thus an entirely unjust irritation arises 
between the lovers; it would not be so 
if they had the common life that mar- 
riage can give, for however much mar- : 
riage may pile up irritations—and it 
does—it does not pile up such revengeful 
irritations. Marriage is October, and 
departures from marriage are the Indian 
summer; they are as short-lived and as 
treacherous. They are built on no great 
hopes of permanence by people of 
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thirty, who forget that they will be 
sixty—and perhaps forty-five. The 
forget that most of life is ahead, even if 
one is no longer young, for life is slower 
when less filled with events, and so they 
take no account of the cry for the com- 
mon life. How vital is this need we see 
every day in the case of widows or wid- 
owers who lose partners with whom for 
half their lives ley have been unhappy. 
You might think that widowing eit 
mean release, and these people often 
think so, but in fact a horrible loneliness 
descends upon them; they miss the 
scolder or the scolding; they have lost 
their occupation in life, and sometimes 
you see them break up as swiftly as old 
business men who retire into what they 
call ease, but really into aimlessness. 
The aspiration to the common life 
roots deep in human nature. It is 
exhibited even in jails, for I remember 
being told that a prisoner who had 
experienced both the Turkish and the 
British prisons found less pain in the 
horrible, dirty, verminous, starving 


Turkish jail than in the modern British 
establishment that was well aired, well 
warmed, clean; in the English prison 


the bulk of his time was spent in the 
loneliness of his immaculate cell, a prey 
to his own thoughts, while in the Turk- 
ish, among the vilest and the most 
brutal, at least he was crowded with his 
fellows, warmed by their humanity, how- 
ever degraded. 

Most important, too, is the child, who 
must remain forbidden to the adventur- 
ers. In many of us the child is the ex- 
pression of true love, an offering to the 
present, a hostage to the future. Those 
who marry and want no children have 
not always married in error, for human 
types are various and not all of us care 
for so close a common bond as is the 
child, but there is something lacking in 
their desire for unity. They find no need 
for tangible expression of that unity. 
And what is tragic is that often in un- 
avowed unions there is a deep but un- 
realizable desire for the child. The child 
thrives best in rather humdrum mar- 
riages, because it is the most vital fact 
in a relation not very stimulating in 
itself. It is interesting to watch it grow; 
it is flattering to find it intelligent, and 
one generally does; it is amusing to plan 
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its future, even though one knows that 
it will probably plan it itself. All that 
means marriage, because marriage is the 
child’s atmosphere, its mental protector. 
To feed the body of a child is not enough. 
It needs another food, made up of the 
love and interest of two people who by 
its means have intertwined their lives. 
The child is the eommon burden, the 
common “responsibility, the common 
pleasure, and therefore can make up the 
chief interest upon which is built the 
common life. To return to an early 
metaphor in this paper, it may be said 
that the cruelest deprivation in an un- 
recognized union is A lack of this link, 
the child, who is an insurance policy 
against the loss of common interest. 


This dithyramb does not mean that 
I look upon marriage as a perfect insti- 
tution, but I have written so often 
against it, pointing out so many of its 
evils, that in fairness I am compelled to 
make its case. In marriage, as it is 
practised in civilized countries, there is 
much fault to be found, and I confidently 
look forWard to a process of enlighten- 
ment where marriage wiil still exist, if 
only as a moral bond, but relieved of 
much of the dullness and the shackled 
feeling which arises from it to-day. With 
community of interest grows community 
of responsibility, and it sometimes hap- 

ens that marriage increases responsi- 
lier. The irony is that where the 
bachelor or the spinster has lived a life of 
dissipation and improvidence marriage 
does not mean greater responsibility, for 
most of us can spend only what we hows 
but thrifty bachelors and spinsters often 
find less financial liberty in marriage 
than out. Children, too, which are neces- 
sary in most marriages, are costly pleas- 
ures, and so we find many marriages 
slowly grow into associations for mutual 
recrimination, anxious, worried, com- 
bative unions, where each charges the 
other with selfishness, and by so doing 
becomes selfish.. We find opposition 
between the male“and female tempera- 
ments, which is all the sharper when the 
characters are strong; the common type 
of man, which is direct, energetic, fairly 
judicial, and amazingly closed to new 
ideas, does not dovetail as the idealists 
think with the more excitable female 
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temperament, its caprices and its con- 
tempt of logic. After a while the weak- 
nesses that charmed irritate, and it is 
nearly always true that in the beginning 
foolish lips may be kissed, but later 
must learn to speak wisdom. 

In most cases, however, it is not fric- 
tion makes marriage so difficult, for 
human beings are not as a rule sensi- 
tive enough to be maddened®by trifles. 
What happens more often is the growth 
of monotony. It is as if the whipped 
cream of love had been made into a 
pudding. (A pudding is an excellent 
thing, but still...) It is true that 
marriage often allays in men the desire 
for adventure, and it is well that 
it should be so, for a world com- 
posed entirely of Don Juans of all ages 
would be chaotic, uncomfortable, and 
ill-furnished with the necessaries of life. 
Life in the midst of continually recurring 
domestic revolutions would become a 
little too romantic, and so we must not 
weep too long over the young hero with 
the curly fair hair, who has forgotten all 
his dreams and is well content with his 
small home, for the curly fair Hair must 

row gray or, what is worse, fall off. 
his sounds like a platitude, but it is 
true all the same, and one cannot too 
often remind mankind that the later 
ears are longer than the early years. 
hat is where marriage scores a vena 
point, but, on the other hand, it does 
tend to dull the edge of men’s venture- 
someness; often it makes them too con- 
tent, and much more often it makes 
them too dull to conceive again the quest 
af the golden girl, for they have at 
home, shall we say the silver-gilt girl, 
and it is regretfully that I imagine their 
content, for I should prefer a world where 
the race of delights would be longer and 
pleasures have less mutable faces. 

So far as women are concerned, mar- 
riage has a contrary weakness; whereas 
it saves most men from mental wear and 
tear, due to the excessive fervor of their 
quest, it seems to awake and irritate 
many women, to make them realize that 
they have not tasted life fully, to drive 
them to dangerous adventures or to 
foolish amusements. Modern marriage 
is not a convenient institution, which is 
another way of saying that we are not 
fine enough to manage another one. To- 
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day marriage, with its relative freedom 
of choice, its comparativel easy disso- 
lution, its definition of family rights 
(wkich is a very new thing), is a great 
improvement on marriage as it was, say, 
a hundred years ago. Mankind is better 
educated, a little more tolerant than it 
was, a little more able to understand 
that this is an evolving world, and that 
the institution is on its trial; mankind 
understands a little better that as soon 
as one arrives at a conviction the time 
has come to doubt it. A philosophic 
basis is growing in us, and we pin fewer 
illusions to perfect love and perfect life. 
We know that, especially for women, 
a bad marriage is better than none, and 
we need only, as our next step, develop 
a less exacting view of marriage; we 
have notably to understand the tragic 
fact that while a man may sometimes 
make a woman’s complete happiness or 
misery, no woman can of herself make a 
man entirely happy. 

Marriage is a question of alternatives, 
and the new form of marriage, which the 
advanced call ‘“‘free alliance,” is very 
difficult of application. It is not new at 
all, and it has never been easy to apply 
because so few of us were fit for it. I 
suspect that men and women are still far 
too greedy, intolerant, self-seeking, ca- 
pricious, and stupid to remain united by 
merely honorable bonds. Mankind has 
not enough sense of fairness to do with- 
out clergymen or attorneys, and, except 
among the uneducated grades of the 
population whose morals are instinctive, 
free alliance is almost invariably a fail- 
ure. It does not often create lifelong 
friendship, because in most unions there 
comes the time that Sir Arthur Pinero 
calls “‘mid-channel,” when, as a man 

ut it to me, “‘one hates one’s wife.” 

hat time is the dying struggle of the 
adventurous spirit. It isa pity that this 
spirit must die, but no permanent civili- 
zation can be built except upon its tomb. 
Marriage gives “‘mid-channel” its 
chance. en that time comes and 
dreams have not been realized, when the 
new monotony seems intolerable, when 
faces are too familiar and pleasantries 
too old, the parties find it just difficult 
enough to Raden marriage to grow 
used to the new creature. That creature 
is “We,” which has to take the place of 
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“1” and “You.” “I” and “You” are 
rebellious; they are our life force; the 
must be incorporated into “We,” and if 
nothing binds them together, often they 
fly apart. Marriage compels them to 
pause, while free alliance, imposing no 
restraint, exercises no power. 

There is nothing in free alliance to 
reassure people. They see themselves 
grow older, duiller, and, depending only 
upon themselves, live with fear; they 
grow unhappy, and by so doing radiate 
unhappiness; they make it. They suf- 
fer, too, from their unusual position; as 
Stendhal says, “All difference engenders 
hatred.” In such cases hatred takes the 
form of insult, or worse, of ostracism. 
Servants, casual acquaintances, band 
themselves together to make the freely 
allied feel outcast. If the outlaws find 
pride in their condition, their defiance 
of the world breeds in them the dramatic 
feeling that they are “flying in the 
world’s face.” ‘This is delightful in the 
beginning, but the face of the world is 
hard, and swallows fall stunned against 
brick walls. The freely allied take up 
the attitude that they do not want the 
people who do not want them, and for 
a while they exult in that. A little later 


they discover that the people they do 
not want do not want them; nothing 
humanly vain can long endure such an 
insult. Apart from vanity, too, we are 
sociable creatures. We need our fellows, 
and the ostracized little by little tire of 
the only society open to them, that of 


the equally ostracized. The social 
round, which is dull, is necessary be- 
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cause it is to the common life what the 
copper in a golden coin is to the gold; 
it is the foreign element which makes 
the metal harder and fitter for wear; 
it is a relief from too much community. 
It is an irritant that makes community 
more desirable, because it steps in at 
moments when community is desired; 
social intercourse gives the common life 
something to push against. In this 
again, the married are favored, for 
bachelors, spinsters, freely allied —these 

ople are so lonely that they must take 
tam their fellows the society that of- 
fers, if they cannot easily obtain the 
society they want. The married, on the 
other hand, having in reserve their com- 
mon life, can select better from among 
their fellows, and take only those who 
will make their pleasure or procure 
their advancement. 

All this does not mean—I want to 
repeat it—that modern marriage does 
not need to be made more easy. Leaving 
out the care of the child, marriage must 
grow more possible of conclusion and 
dissolution; it must see to it that “I” 
and “You” are not entirely merged in 
“We”; it must acquire a more repub- 
lican tendency. his evolution will 
mean a more separate control of money, 
of time, and especially of movements. 
Marriage will have to allow a greater 
freedom, because denial of freedom 
breeds passion for rebellion, because as 
soon as one grows conscious that one is 
not free one lear-s td hate tyranny. 
“In every homea marriage republic,” isa 
pretty good motto for the coming times. 














Frazee 
BY LEE FOSTER HARTMAN 


FAN the roll of distin- 
nay guished names that 


> Geographical Club 
‘ss there was none that 
shone with a more im- 


pressive splendor than - 


Raynor, F.R.S., whose 
daring and persistent explorations of cer- 
tain of the southwestern tributaries of 
the Amazon had made those unalluring 
regions indisputably his own. No one, 
seemingly, had ever cared to follow Ray- 
nor’s lead in that direction; and what 
was the use?—since Raynor for a dozen 
years had been systematically pushing 
up gne after another of those pestilential 
streams that oozed out of a vast and 
hitherto uncharted morass. 

Reeve, who had seen something of the 
Congo, could only shrug his shoulders 
and wonder wherein lay the fascination 
that led Raynor to risk his precious skin 
every other year or so by floundering 
deeper and deeper into that dismal and 
unholy cesspool of the South American 
continent. And, in a sense, it did seem 
a mania that had grown upon Raynor. 
He had made that region so wholly his 
own, had linked his name with it so in- 
separably in the eyes of the scientific 
world, that in time no other part of the 
earth’s surface held any attraction for 
him. And, naturally, he had come to be 
a little vain of his minute, unchallenged 
knowledge of that dark hinterland be- 
yond the Amazon. Professor Prentice, 
who at times reveals a forte for plumb- 
ing the depths of human nature with 
startling insight, once observed to me 
that Raynor would probably have taken 
it as a personal affront had any other 
explorer proposed to invade that region. 

And in time it was invaded. I remem- 
ber the general exclamations of surprise 
that went up when it was learned that 
Flynt had set out to plunge into Ray- 
nor’s country. Two German archzolo- 
gists, working in Peru, had unearthed 


evidence pointing to an Inca migration 
eastward, over the mountains, and the 
subsequent building of a city on the 
shore of a lake—obviously some head- 
water of one of the tributaries of the 
Amazon. The Germans had evolved the 
thing most ingeniously — too ingen- 
iously, perhaps. But, at any rate, the 
clue was worth trying, and one tributary 
in particular seemed indicated by the 
evidence. Here, clearly, was a task for 
Raynor, who knew every inch of the 
ground; and yet Flynt, perhaps because 
he was an Englishman and remote from 
the circle of Raynor’s effulgence—Flynt 
went at it. We all gasped, and wondered 
how Raynor would take that, for it was 
suddenly clear that Prentice had voiced 
what we had all felt subconsciously— 
that Raynor was actually jealous of his 
domain. 

But for weeks Raynor did nothing. 
He held aloof from the whole problem in 
a grim silence. The possible existence 
of Inca ruins east of the Andes, on a lake 
which the Germans had presumed to 
locate near the headwaters of the Baiya, 
remained a subject of much controversy 
and speculation—on which Raynor 
should have had everything to say, but 
on which he said nothing. 

Of course Raynor’s attitude provoked 
no end of comment. There were all 
sorts of stories rife in the rooms of the 
Geographical Club—gossip born of 
this sensation of the hour. Raynor, with 
his widening recognition abroad, had 
become such a big figure among us that 
his silence—his refusal to recognize that 
Flynt even existed—set every one to 
conjuring up an explanation. 

There was, first of all, the question of 
pique on Raynor’s part, and his personal 

ride. Perhaps he felt that Flynt should 
ave deferred to his intimate and su- 
perior knowledge and should have con- 
sulted him before plunging into that 
treacherous unknown. Certainly it 
would have been the part of caution, for 
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it was a hazardous undertaking that 
might consume months before Flynt 
emerged again—if, with anything like 
Raynor’s habitual luck, he did emerge. 
But Flynt’s procedure had been well- 
nigh reckless. He had gone in almost 
single - handed — and the jungle had 
closed over him. After a month or so 
one of Flynt’s two colleagues had come 
down the river on a _ stretcher—leg 
broken by a fall. He bore discouraging 
news: there had been illness—pernicious 
malaria—and Flynt’s other associate 
had died. Flynt, left with only his 
native carriers, was determined to stick 
it out. Naturally, that looked like the 
end of Flynt, oe as the sequel proved, 
it was. 

But before this tragic turn of events 
some envious tongues had hinted that 
Raynor was only waiting for Flynt to 
make a complete fiasco vw Mes he plunged 
in and turned the trick icnsnalf-e0 ta 
own greater glory, to which might pos- 
sibly be added the glory of rescuing 
Flynt. Others would ) owl it that Ray- 
nor had been all through those head- 
waters of the Baiya and wouldn’t have 
overlooked anything so stupendous as 
Inca ruins. They maintained that Ray- 
nor, in his Sphinx-like silence, knew per- 
fectly well that there was nothing of the 
kind to be found there, and that Flynt, 
since he had elected to go it alone with- 
out inviting Raynor’s counsel, would 
have only himself to thank for a fruitless 
quest. 

There was one insidious whisper to the 
effect that Raynor had grown too old 
for such arduous work; it was pointed 
out that he had not ventured back to 
his favorite haunts for nearly five years 
—an unprecedented interval. It was 
added—in a still lower whisper—that the 
narrow escape Raynor had had from 
leaving his bones in the jungle on his last 
venture had broken his nerve com- 
pletely. 

It must have been this last insinuation 
that reached Raynor’s ears and stung 
him into action. He was very far from 
being old—he had just turned fifty— 
but his hair, prematurely whitened by 
his years in the tropic jungle, had given 
his massive, leonine head an aspect of 
age. Of course he was “soft” after five 
years’ dalliance in the heart of effete 
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civilization, and it had to be admitted 
that he had taken on weight. Neverthe- 
less, Raynor suddenly decided to “go 
in. 
He made the announcement at a big 
dinner given to a Norwegian explorer 
newly returned from the Arctic—sprang 
it as'a complete surprise upon us all; 
and he had withheld the news until so 
late a moment before his departure that 
with the announcement he coupled his 
farewell. If he had calculated on creat- 
ing a sensation, he had it. A thrill of 
excitement and furor of applause swept 
over that roomful of four hundred diners 
when Raynor—always magnificent in 
manner and presence, but never more 
resplendent hom in that valedictory— 
faced us across the long expanse of the 
speakers’ table—an impressive and com- 
manding figure. The poor little Norwe- 

ian chap, whom we had assembled to ‘ 

onor, was completely forgotten. It was 
Raynor’s hour. All his life he had dom- 
inated when he chose to do so, carrying 
every thing before him in that cool, 
masterful way. 

And with never a word in reference 
to Flynt. He broke from his weeks of 
silence by reviewing in detail the theory 
which the German archzologists had 
advanced. It was a scholarly and bril- 
liant presentment of the problem which 
had awakened world-wide discussion, 
and then he ended: 


“There seems to be but one way to 
settle this question—that is, to go and 
find out. I propose tdé*go—and, if God 
wills, find out.” 

The = was magnificent in its sim- 


plicity. It brought every one to his feet 
in a cheer that shook the rafters of that 
immense, gilded banquet-room. There 
was no question that he would do it. 
He would go in where Flynt had per- 
ished miserably, and he would come out 
—with the truth, if it lay within human 


grasp. 

A week later he had sailed. His arrival 
at Para was duly cabled. Then came 
bulletins at irregular intervals, as he 
accomplished the preliminary stages of 
his advance up the Amazon and drew 
gradually to the point where further 
communication with the outside world 
would cease and he would at last plunge 
into the unknown. We sat back then 
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for those long weeks of waiting while he 


toiled toward his goal. But after a 
month or two there came further news— 
he had put back for some reason, or the 
first start had been merely a preliminary 
excursion of some sort—the cables were 
far from clear on this point. We waited 
to hear of his start again. 

Weeks slipped by, but the start was 
not made. Instead, it was reported that 
Raynor had moved down the river for 
some distance, doubling back on the 
trail by which he had come. He seemed 
to have dismissed a part of his company. 
We could only speculate as to what 
untoward conditions were holding him 
back in this unprecedented way. After 
a lapse of several months came the 
rumor that he had postponed the under- 
taking until the following year. 

But during the year that followed he 
made a further retreat down the Ama- 
zon. He was still miles removed from 
civilization, but he had built himself 
a bungalow on the edge of the wil- 
derness that stretched back from the 
river, and there he was living in seclu- 
sion, except for two or three natives 
whom he retained—the sole remnant of 
his band. And regarding all this nothing 
explicit could be gained from the evasive 
letter or two which Raynor addressed to 
Prentice. He spoke vaguely of dela 
and plans unavoidably disarranged. rd 
was quite unlike Raynor; it was in- 
credible that he should be stalling in this 
fashion on the very threshold of the land 
that had held a lifelong fascination over 
him and into which fe haa plunged time 
and again with ardor. 

Another year went by, but he never 
stirred from his bungalow. Meanwhile, 
with the passing of months, our per- 
plexity and wonder lost their edge, 
and then slowly waned. Raynor was 
thousands of miles removed from us in 
the midst of our active concerns. At last, 
quite unheralded, appeared a_ small 
monograph by him—the sole product of 
his empty, idle days. He had made 
some trifling entomological investiga- 
tion—Raynor! the great Raynor!—con- 
tent to waste his days with a butterfly- 
net in the neighborhood of that bunga- 
low, which seemingly had become his 
permanent abode! 

It was a creditable little study of a 
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certain species of the wasp, but the sheer 
anticlimax of it—coming from Raynor— 
made a brief sensation, stirred our leth- 
argic interest in the man. Some of the 
old gossip revived—how the jungle had 
cowed and conquered him, a beaten man 
haunting the outskirts of his once glori- 
ous domain which he no longer dared 
enter. But the talk quickly died out. 
Raynor was too far removed from us 
in time and space, and as a heroic figure 
he had shrunken to insignificance. The 
last remaining link with him was broken 
when his letters to Prentice ceased. 
We actually came to forget him, except 
at intervals of a year or more, when one 
of those entomological trifles of his 
would appear in the Scientific Review. 
Apparently he was still bug-hunting. 
Three years later came the report of his 
death, which was sudden, due to an 
affection of the heart. His exile had 
lasted ten years. 

Raynor’s effects — all the parapher- 
nalia of that bungalow—were gathered 
together by order of the American con- 
sul and brought down the river to Para, 
where they were packed and shipped to 
New York, consigned to Prentice, the 
closest of his old-time friends. Then 
came the memorable discovery that 
brought Raynor back to us more tre- 
mendously than if he had reappeared in 
the flesh. Among all that entomological 
riffraff accumulated during his ten 
years’ sojourn in the wilderness were 
discovered records, route-maps, memo- 
randa—indisputable evidence in his own 
hand—of what we thought had been 
only an ill-timed start toward the head- 
waters of the Baiya. He had actually 
gotten there, after all—the ruined city 
of the Incas was an actuality! There 
were even photographs. And the scien- 
tific value of the discovery was over- 
whelming. It must have staggered Ray- 
nor as it certainly staggered us. He 
could not have dreamed, when he set out 
upon this last venture, that it would 
mean the rewriting of a whole chapter 
in Peruvian archeology. And yet for 
ten years he had chosen to live aloof 
from the world; withholding from it all 
knowledge of this crowning achievement 
of his career. If Raynor’s conduct had 
ever seemed inexplicable, this tran- 
scended all. It was beyond human un- 
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derstanding to fathom his purpose in 
deliberately arranging for that, stagger- 
ing posthumous revelation. It seemed 
like the bizarre machination of an utterly 
disordered mind. 

It fell to the lot of Reeve and myself 
to assist Professor Prentice in the edit- 
ing of those papers before their publica- 
tion in book form. The newspapers 
promptly swooped down and seized upon 
the sensational features of the story, 
which they blazoned to the four quarters 
of the earth. The story went every- 
where and in due time reached young 
Cameron—Raynor’s nephew and sole 
relative of near kin—who was idling on 
the Italian Riviera. A copy of the book 
followed, with Prentice’s compliments. 

Cameron was a restless and over- 
bright youngster just out of his twenties, 
who had developed a precocious ability 
at novel-writing, and who roamed the 
earth at his own sweet will, accompanied 
by nothing but his manuscripts. He 
would begin a story in the Austrian 
Tyrol, and very likely finish it in Bom- 
bay. He had a shrewd, fertile brain; a 
gift of clever, if superficial, observation; 
and a knack of saying things in a way 
wholly his own. The one thing he fought 
shy of was science, which he vehemently 

rofessed an utter inability to grasp. 
His uncle’s international renown he was 
apt to treat with jocular disrespect. All 
this was, of course, merely a pose, in which 
we indulged him. Everybody liked 
Stacy Cameron. He was a favorite 
even with our somewhat staid circle at 
the Geographical Club, which he would 
sometimes invade of an evening with a 
most enlivening result. 

He was the one person in the werld, I 
ventured to point out to Prentice, who 
would probably not bat an eyelash at 
this sensational volume of Raynor’s. 
He probably wouldn’t even look at it, 
since everything scientific bored him. 
But the sequel proved that he had looked 
at it. Six months or so after Prentice 
sent him the book he turned up in 
New York, having elected to cross the 
Atlantic by an outlandish and circuitous 
route via Buenos Aires, Rio, Demarara, 
and Barbados. 

He came in unexpectedly at the Geo- 
graphical Club before any one knew he 
was in town. It was an off night, and 
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consequently Prentice, Reeve, and I had 
him pretty much to ourselves. He 
seemed moody and engrossed during the 
talk about Raynor—and naturally we 
talked about that. He listened with a 
restless impatience, and yet, as I no- 
ticed, he was missing saline that was 
said. He took us completely by surprise 
when, along about ten o’clock, he asked 
if the four of us couldn’t retire to one of 
the committee-rooms. Hewanted tohave 
a few words with us quite undisturbed. 

Reeve suggested the secretary’s room, 
a cozy place with book-lined walls, where 
we drew our chairs into a semicircle 
around the big fireplace. Cameron was 
at one end and quite near the hearth. 
As he faced us the electric light on the 
table was in his eyes, and he asked 
Reeve to shut it off. Reeve did so, 
plunging the room in a semi-darkness, 
in which we sat smoking our cigars, the 
glow of the logs in the Sates Po. playing 
fantastically upon our faces. 

After a casual anecdote or two from 
Cameron, nervously hit off, which did 
not seem to have called for this closeting 
of his auditors, he plunged into still an- 
other. He was always throwing out 
these disjecta membra, which eventually 
got themselves into his books. 

“T happened upon a chap, coming up 
—at Barbados,” he began, quite inausp1- 
ciously. “‘A queer stick, I must say. 
His name was Frazee—F ray-zee, he in- 
sisted on my pronouncing it. The vessel 
had put in at Georgetown to lie there 
overnight, and some of the passengers, 
like myself, had strolled ashore. I got 
the impression that he had deliberately 
followed me into a little drinking-place 
near the water-front. It presently 
turned out that he, too, was traveling 
on the vessel—in the second-class cabin, 
and he had learned my name. Somehow 
he had discovered that I was Frederic 
Raynor’s nephew. 

“He was a persistent little beast,” 
Cameron went on, screwing up his eyes 
at the fire as if at some unpleasant rec- 
ollection. “I thought he merely wanted 
me to buy him a drink, and I indul- 
gently offered to do so. He accepted 
with an alacrity that was almost greedy. 
He called for some queer rum concoc- 
tion, over which he audibly smacked his 
lips, all the time closely watching me 
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with his little, green, ferret-like eyes from 
under a golf-cap, several sizes too large 
for him, which he wore pulled down over 
his close-cropped, bullet-shaped head. 
“We had sat down in a corner, and 
he was quick to seize the advantage this 
gave him—the social equality implied 
by our glasses sharing the same table. 
he rum loosened Frazee’s tongue at 
once. He began by telling me that he 
had known my uncle well—very well 
indeed. He declared that he had been 
one of Raynor’s right-hand men in a 
memorable trip up the Baiya ten years 
ago. . . . Impudent little rat!’ Cam- 
eron paused to soliloquize aloud. “I 
cane it was just a cheeky lie to im- 
press me with his importance or to estab- 
lish some sentimental grounds of appeal 
for a loan, which I supposed he would 
resently try to coax out of me. But 
fe went on to describe some of that 
jungle business in great detail, and, in 
spite of his cheap gusto, the thing rang 
true. It seems that he actually had 
made that trip with Raynor. I couldn’t 
help wondering how that undersized, 
disreputable little shrimp had managed 


to fasten himself upon the —— 


and in what menial capacity he had been 
tolerated and permitted to tag along. 
Probably that cheeky persistence of his 
had carried him through, just as it had 
brought him acquainted with me at 
that table, drinking rum and chattering 
sociably. 

‘| was amused by the impertinence of 
the thing, but the way his little green 
eyes kept cunningly watching me was 
distinctly unpleasant. He seemed to be 
covertly studying me with a view to 
some sinister end of his own. I. was 
speculating as to how I could most 
easily get rid of him, when suddenly his 
rambling account of that jungle trip, to 
which I was hardly listening, brought 
me up with a start. 

eal And, my God!—would you be- 
lieve it? We had stumbled on Flynt. 
It makes me feel creepy yet—’ Frazee 
was rattling on when | interrupted. 

“**Look here!’ I interposed, sharply. 
*What’s this you’re saying?’ 

“*Flynt,’ he repeated—‘that English 
chap that had gone up that same 
bloody river the year before and never 
came out.’ 
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“You found Flynt? I retorted, sar- 
castically, for he was plainly romancing 
now. 

“For answer hislittle green eyes, regard- 
ing me over the top of his glass, twinkled 
as if the tragic episode were nothing 
but a huge joke. He set down the glass 
and wiped his mouth with the back of 
his hand. 

“Well, how much of Flynt would 
you expect us to find after all those 
months?” he demanded, with jeering 
insolence. ‘Think some traveling under- 
taker ought to have happened along in 
that God-forsaken place? Think they’d 
have black crépe a-hanging to them 
trees? Or nice, white, marbly tomb- 
stones setting around?’ He swore under 
his breath. ‘Blamed if we wasn’t lucky 
to find any part of his rotten old outfit 
sticking out of the grass, for that’s the 
only way we knew we'd found Flynt.’ 

“Frazee grinned at the recollection, 
leaned over to spit violently upon the 
floor, and then eyed me with a sort of 
indulgent contempt. 

***] guess you never tackled the jungle 

ourself, did you? Well, it’s fierce. 
You flounder along in a ruck of slime 
and tangled roots and plants higher 
than your head, slashing your way inch 
by inch with machetes—just a choked, 
snarled-up mass of every green thing 
that grows—bushes, vines, festoons, 
creepers—that you can’t see through ten 
feet ahead, and closing in behind you at 
every step. Everything around you 
dank, sodden, growing or rotting in a 
perfect steam of vapor, even the air 
choking you and aswarm with every 
damned insect that’s got wings. It’s 
a rotten business—ugh! You stumble 
along over trunks of dead trees—been 
lying there for hundreds of years. And 
overhead more trees, all tangled so thick 
that you can’t get a sight of the sky to 
save your soul. And on you go, stum- 
bling, slipping, something catching and 
clawing you at every step, tripping you 
up, scratching your face till it bleeds— 
and all the time the sweat oozing out of 
you at every pore. It’s fierce, I tell 
you. And with always a chance of 
losing your bearings, or running short of 
grub, or catching the fever—or mebbe 
doing all three—like Flynt.’ 

“He paused to pucker his thin lips 
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in a sort of retrospect of disgust. Then 
he burst out, admiringly: ‘Blamed if 
your uncle Raynor didn’t seem to like 
it. He knew all the tricks of the game, 
too, I tell you. He could scent the way 
through that blithering mess like a dog: 
jungle, river, more jungle, river again— 
it was all the same to him. He could 
wriggle through everything—yes, and 
keep the whole shebang of us everlast- 
ingly on the move. 

“His eyelids flickered queerly, as he 
suddenly leered at me from under his 
monstrous golf cap. ‘Finding Flynt’s 
outfit, though, seemed to take the ginger 
all out of him.’ 

“*Well, naturally,’ I put in. ‘To 
stumble on that tragic start when you 
were just starting yourself—’ 

“Don’t you fool yourself!’ retorted 
Frazee, promptly. ‘Flynt wasn’t start- 
ing out—not by a long shot!’ His lips 
curled back from his teeth in a cruel 
smile. ‘Flynt was coming back! He'd 
gotten there—wherever those blooming 
Inc-ky ruins was. Those maps and 
diaries of his’n that we found proved 
that. The poor fool had gone and 
dished himself on the home-stretch.’” 


It was Reeve and myself breaking in 
simultaneously upon Cameron’s recital 
as we leaned forward in strained, ap- 


palled attention. I felt Prentice’s hand 
creeping up my arm and gripping my 
shoulder. 

“Don’t interrupt—” 

“But Prentice”—I turned on him— 
“Don’t you see—” 

Again he silenced me with a discreet, 
firm pressure upon my arm. His eyes 
never wavered from their steadfast scru- 
tiny of Cameron. “Go on, Cameron,” 
he overruled us. 

Our guest, who had hitherto sat 
hunched forward, seemingly addressing 
his tale to the logs in the fireplace, had 
at last turned to make a sidelong ap- 
praisal of the effect of his words upon 
us. And to him our three faces, picked 
out of the gloom by that ghastly fire- 
light, must have seemed masque-like— 
spread with amazement, incredulity, 
horror. He contemplated us thought- 
fully, when Reeve, impatient, jumped to 
his feet. 
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“Did this chap of yours, Cameron, 
give you to understand that Flynt had 
actually got through—” 

“And was coming back,” answered 
Cameron, with a nod. “The maps and 
papers were in a fair state of preserva- 
tion, thanks to rubber or oil-skin wrap- 
pings. Moreover, it seems that Flynt 
in his last hours had made some efforts 
to protect them. They were deposited 
in a sort of cairn contrived out of various 
odds and ends—fairly safe from the 
weather and from animals prowling 
about the forest. If by any chance 
some one ever happened along, they 
would surely be found, which was more 
than Flynt could hope for his own fever- 
doomed body. It was a sort of tomb, I 
imagine, that he strove to build to his 
achievement before he finally gave up.” 

Cameron slowly exhaled a cloud of 
smoke, frowned, and shook his head. 
“Of course the little shriveléd soul of 
Frazee wasn’t impressed with that 
aspect of the tragedy. He wasn’t im- 

ressed with the tragedy of it at all. He 
had instantly gone to pulling and tearing 
at that clumsily built cairn, like a dog at 
a woodchuck’s hole, just to see what it 
would disclose. And it was only papers. 

“*Papers—humph! I remember Fra- 
zee snorting in disgust, and then he went 
on, shrilly: ‘But, my eye! you should 
have seen Raynor go for them! He 
snatched them out of my hands with a 
blazing look at me as if I had been 
caught robbing the dead. But he was 
stony-eyed soon enough. In fact, for 
an hour he never moved—just sat there 
staring at them papers, while the rest of 
us dropped down and waited for the 
word to start.’ 

Cameron broke off suddenly. “The 
little beast!’ he exclaimed, almost with 
heat. ‘At that point in his yarn Frazee 
leaned across 2 table, lowering his 
voice, and reaching out to paw my sleeve 
confidentially. He actually seemed to 
seek my approbation of the cunning of 
his next manceuver. ‘But I edged 
round back of Raynor,’ he went on, his 
eyes narrowing to mere slits of green— 
‘Tl edged round in a way that he wouldn’t 
notice. I managed to wriggle up close 
till I could steal a look now and then 
over his shoulder. And I piped what 
was in those papers, all right. Any time 
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ou think you can fool Mr. Frazee! 
’m as sharp as they make ’em, I guess. 
Say, Mr. eaien ain’t we going to 
have another drink?’ 
“T wanted to kick the little imp, but 
I didn’t—not with his tale hanging fire 
at that point. I rapped with my glass 
on the table to attract the attention of 
the sour-faced, one-eyed individual in a 
greasy, unspeakable apron who presided 
over the place. It was a cellar-like den, 
with damp, discolored walls, the air 


smelling of rum and stale tobacco, and’ 


at the other tables lounged two or three 
human derelicts in a state midway be- 
tween sleeping and waking, who occa- 
sionally lifted a bleared, vacant stare in 
our direction. 

“Strange to say, the Scotch whisky I 
had been served with was not half bad. 
What Frazee’s rum concoction was like, 
Heaven alone knows. Before he had 
begun on his second potation he had 
gone on in his glib fashion to describe 
haphazardly the contents of those docu- 
ments found in the cairn. I gathered 
that Flynt, with a mere remnant of his 
party, had reached his goal. He had 
come upon extensive ruins—decayed, 
half-buried, and wholly overgrown—in- 
disputably of Inca origin. Hie had at 
length turned back—they had been at- 
tacked by natives, and there had been 
treachery on the part of his own carriers 
—some had deserted—they had lost 
their way for a time—food had run short 
—fever—thus it trailed off in shorter and 
shorter entries until the diary ceased. 

“*Cheerful reading—my eye!’ was 
Frazee’s comment. ‘It gave me the 
creeps. Blamed if I was hankering for 
that kind of a finish in that God-forsaken 
place. And, says I myself, what was the 
sense of going on to look for those 
blooming Inc-ky ruins when Flynt had 
beat us to it? No use at all. Raynor 
could see that. We drew off a little—so 
as not to annoy Flynt’s ghost—and 
camped for the night, and the next day 
blamed if Raynor didn’t order us around 
and start back home. And never a 
word out of him. There was a look on 
his face, though, I can’t describe—frozen 
there for days and days afterward till 
et it would never come off. Like 
this:’ 

“Frazee suddenly drew his face up 


violently. I shuddered at the repulsive, 
clumsy distortion of his features, meant 
to depict, I suppose, the depths of defeat 
and despair written on a human counte- 
nance. Then, abruptly, he dropped the 
hideous caricature, and his mouth wi- 
dened into a malicious grin—a grin 
which reached almost to his ears, stand- 
ing out from under the golf-cap like two 
jug-handles. 

““*You see!’ his laugh rang out, tri- 
umphantly. He was fairly gloating 
now. ‘Flynt was dead, but Flynt had 
beat him to it!” 

Cameron, with an abrupt gesture of 
disgust, flung his cigar into the fireplace 
and got to his feet. 

“T had had enough. I was sick of the 
fellow, and he really had nothing more 
to tell. I got up and threw down some 
money for the one-eyed waiter in the 
greasy apron to collect, and I walked 
out, leaving Frazee sitting there with 
that silly grin on his face and his little 
green eyes looking hard after me. I 
left him there—and yet I didn’t. Men- 
tally, I took him with me—his words 
echoing and repeating themselves in my 
ears, his face still haunting me with its 
evil, triumphant leer.” 

For a long moment none of us stirred 
in our chairs, while Cameron stood over 
us, confronted us with that appalling 
revelation. His tall figure towered above 
the hearth—silent, enigmatic, expectant. 
He had left us to draw the abhorrent 
inference—the only inference that could 
be drawn—of Raynor’s subsequent con- 
duct in the hideous light thrown on it 
by the unspeakable Frazee. 

I glanced covertly at Reeve. He was 
sitting with his face buried in his hands. 
Beyond him a faint aureole of light 
seemed to play about the venerable head 
of Professor Prentice. Somehow I got 
the impression that he had withstood 
the impact of that shattering intelli- 
gence and that he was maintaining his 
poise through it all. In the darkness the 
end of his cigar glowed and paled at 
measufed intervals, like the winking eye 
of-some distant pharos, flashing stead- 
fast and serene over a_ storm-tossed 


sea. 
Abruptly the door opened and a shaft 
of radiance smote the darkened room. 
“Oh! I beg your pardon—” 








I recognized the voice of the secretary 
of the club. 

“What, you, Cameron?” came his in- 
voluntary exclamation as he caught 
sight of our visitor. 

Cameron frowned at the interruption, 
but he strode over to the door, and the 
two shook hands. Suddenly their voices 
were no longer audible. They had 
stepped outside, and the door had 
clicked shut, plunging the room once 
more into silence and gloom. We were 
left alone to our appalled and heart- 
sick contemplation of Frazee. 

Reeve at length lifted his head sharply 
from his hands. “So that’s it, eh?” he 
exclaimed, almost hotly. “To think 
that Raynor could bring himself to 
filching a dead man’s achievement—” 


Prentice cleared his throat with a pro- 


testing sound. “Reeve, that doesn’t 
follow,” he said, gravely. “If Raynor is 
a thief’—he seemed to wince at the 
word—“‘‘it is because we have made him 
one. He never claimed this discovery. 
It is we three that have given it to the 
world and proclaimed it his achieve- 
ment. We have acted without his knowl- 
edge or authority. The deed is ours— 
done after he was powerless to prevent.” 

“But the stuff was certainly in Ray- 
nor’s handwriting,” Reeve argued—“ the 
first step, necessarily, in any attempt to 
appropriate it.” 

Prentice frowned. “There might be 
various reasons for that,” he went on, 
judicially, but in tones that seemed to 
lack conviction. “‘The decayed condi- 
tion of the documents may have 
prompted the copying. In any case, if 
Raynor intended to bring or send the 
originals to New York, he would be 
taking a very natural precaution against 
accident by first making a copy.” 

“But for ten years he kept the thing to 
himself—did nothing,” persisted Reeve, 
voicing the one clear, inescapable fact. 
“That tells the whole story.” 

“Ten years,” repeated Prentice, slow- 
ly. He did not combat Reeve further. 
Instead, his head bent forward wearied- 
ly and he locked his frail hands to- 
gether. ‘Ten years,” he said, in a whis- 

er, as if to himself. “Good God!... 
he torture of it!” 

It swept over me in a blinding wave 
of realization—what that last decade in 
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Raynor’s life must have been—utterly 
remote from human companionship in 
the heart of the wilderness, while he 
struggled with his pride, cheated of his 
ambition, mocked by Flynt’s documents 
miraculously given into his hands, per- 
haps tempted to claim them his. He 
had given the best years of his life to the 
slow and systematic combing of every 
nook and cranny of that region, only to 
have an interloper stumble upon the one 
reat, incomparable prize which it had 
eld concealed. 

Through the vista suddenly opened by 
Frazee we could look beak on those 
years of bitterness—the struggle and 
torture in Raynor’s soul—all the great- 
ness and all the littleness of the man 
engaged in a supreme conflict—his veer- 
ing purpose, his irresolution before his 
clear, insistent duty to become the 
bearer of Flynt’s discovery to the world 
—the world that was waiting to acclaim 
Raynor, as it had done time and again— 
the fickle world that would resound with 
plaudits for the martyred Flynt—Flynt, 
who had eclipsed Raynor in Raynor’s 
own domain. 

In the bitterness of his pride he had 
faltered, until with each passing week 
and month the great renunciation had 
become harder; until, with the tale of 
years, it could mean only confession, 
shame, disgrace. For ten years, a prey 
to indecision, revolt, remorse, his proud 
spirit had suffered its torment and then, 
without warning, death had swiftly in- 
tervened, while he still clutched the 
prize of his rival, unwilling to render up 
what could never possibly be his. 

But we, the instruments of a cruel, 
ironic fate, had put his dead hands to the 
deed; we had given him the prize which 
he had coveted, and we had foisted upon 
him the crime from which he had re- 
coiled. ... 

The three of us sat visioning—each in 
his own way—that struggle of a soul 
while a profound silence filled the room. 
After a while Prentice slowly lifted his 
head, and a single word escaped his lips: 

“Frazee.” 

It brought a sudden, violent reaction 
from Reeve. He sprang up almost an- 
grily. “Look here! e claim to be 
scientists. Are we going to reverse our- 
selves before the world and heap igno- 
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miny on Raynor’s name for nothing 
more than the mere ipse dixit of a little, 
rum-soaked wretch that no one ever laid 
eyes on?” 

“That no one ever laid eyes on,” 
repeated Prentice, thoughtfully, and 
up keenly at 


suddenly he looked 
Reeve. 

The latter had thrust his hands into 
his pockets and had turned gloomily 
tothefire. “It sounds plausible enough, 
I must admit. It seems strange, 
though—” 

He left the thought unfinished, and 
Prentice took it up. “Strange—that’ s 
a good word,” he said, darkly. He was 
stroking his chin thoughtfully. “Strange 
—yes. It came over me more than 
once while Cameron was talking. Didn’t 
it strike you as strange that a story like 
this of Frazee’s should reach us only 
when it is ten years old? One would 
hardly judge him to be a reticent indi- 
vidual, as Cameron sketched him. 
Where has he been keeping himself all 
these years?” 

Reeve shrugged his shoulders. ‘Quiet, 
let us hope,” he put in, grimly. 

Prentice ignored the sally. “Did it 
strike you that this Frazee is about the 
last individual that Raynor would have 
tolerated around him?” 

“It did seem odd to me,” I confessed. 
“Cameron fairly loathes him.” 

“Precisely,” said Prentice, with em- 
phasis, as if that, too, established an 
important point. He had caught fire at 
some idea, and I vaguely wondered what 
he could be leading up to. 

“Reeve,” he demanded, sharply, 
“have you considered why this story of 
Frazee’s sounds like the truth, tempts 
our credence in spite of the abominable 
inference that follows? It would seem 
preposterous, if it didn’t offer the only 
consistent, logical solution that has yet 
been propounded in explanation of Ray- 
nor’s holding back this discovery for ten 
years. It fits the case, but Frazee doesn’t 
fit into anything. Gentlemen, I have an 
idea!” 

“Shoot,” said Reeve, glumly. 

Instead, Prentice delicately poised the 
tips of his fingers together and. studied 
the fire for a long interval. 

“‘Almost every one has attempted to 
find an answer to this perplexing riddle, 
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especially since the newspapers made 
such a sensation of it,” Prentice at 
length resumed. ‘Cameron, I am sure, 
has been anything but indifferent to it. 
Why that long detour by way of Brazil 
in order to reach New York?” 

“He must have spent some weeks 
there, as I understand it,” put in Reeve. 

“Well, then, for what purpose, if not 
that this puzzle of Raynor has perplexed 
him, too? He has been making inquiries 
—trying to conjure up some hypothe- 
sis— 

‘And has the incredible luck to stum- 
ble upon the actual facts,”’ I ventured. 

“In his imagination,” said Prentice. 
He studied our puzzled faces for a mo- 
ment before he launched his startling 
explanation. “In a word, it is my be- 
lief that Cameron is Frazee.” 

‘Cameron is Frazee!’ I echoed, 
bewilderment. 

“Or, rather, Frazee is Cameron,” 
Prentice corrected himself. “I suspect 
that Frazee is nothing more than a per- 
sonification—for our benefit—of an idea 
that has seized Cameron.” 

Reeve gasped as the import of the 
words became clear. 

“It strikes me that Cameron, brood- 
ing over this baffling affair and trying to 
fit some explanation to it, has had a 
sudden, hideous inspiration. Perhaps 
it came over him at Barbados—he may 
actually have been sitting alone in that 
drinking - place near the water-front 
when the thing leaped up in his mind— 
the thought that Raynor might have 
come upon Flynt dead, but with the prize 
in his grasp. Once given that flash of vis- 
ion, and all that plausible, sinister se- 
quence of events comes crowding into 
Cameron’s brain. With his imaginative 
turn of mind, and with his instinctive liter- 
ary bent, can’t you picture him—seizing 
upon that idea, revolving it, elaborating 
it, building it up into an effect of actu- 
ality that compels his own outraged 
belief? He is trapped by his own genus, 
so to speak. In spite of himself, he sits 
there fascinated by the automatic work- 
ing of his own mind conjuring up, 
piece by piece, and welding together 
that chain of tragic circumstance into 
a logical and consistent whole. And it 
all fits so perfectly—dovetails so inev- 
itably with Raynor’s bizarre conduct— 





FRAZEE 


that’s the horrible part of it. That’s 
what torments Cameron—until it may 
very well have driven him to us in des- 
peration. He wants us to refute it — 
annihilate it, if we can—help him to 
drive it from his mind.” 

Reeve, though skeptical, was im- 
pressed. ‘“‘Confound him, then, for 
talking in parables!” he grumbled. 
“This is a grave insinuation for Cameron 
to raise against his uncle.” 

“Precisely, and that is why, as it 
seems to me, he has shown us the work- 
ing of his mind under the disguise of 
Frazee. He has brought the awful ques- 
tion straight to us—his uncle’s closest 
associates. Can’t you feel the poor fel- 
low’s abhorrence, his loathing for his 
own thought in the way he pictured that 
little green-eyed wretch? That’s the 
way he castigates himself for thinking 
as he does. Tesbban he’ll confess as 
much later. But first of all he is con- 
sumed to see how we will react to this 
abominable theory.” 

“He might have kept it to himself, if 
only for his uncle’s sake,” gloomed 
Reeve. 


“He can’t, precisely because it is his 


uncle who is involved. In desperation, 
as it seems to me, he masquerades be- 
fore us this imp Frazee, hoping that we 
can somehow rid him of the fellow—re- 
fute, annihilate the possibility he stands 
for.’ 

“Well, if Frazee doesn’t really ex- 
ist—” I ventured, hopefully. 

“Ah! But doesn’t he!” burst out 
Reeve. 

The words in all their irony struck 
home. We caught ourselves in an ex- 
change of furtive glances, each of us at 
that instant seeking in the faces of the 
other two some repudiation, denial, of 
what each in the secret depths of his 
own soul was struggling against. It was 
a sickening moment, in which our mu- 
tual helplessness stood revealed. It was 
as if each of us had suddenly clutched 
at the other two for help, only to find 
himself similarly clutched at the same 
instant. The weight of a sinister con- 
viction was drawing us down.. We must 
have made a weird tableau in the fire- 
light, our eyes rigidly fixing one an- 
other, while a profound and irrevocable 
understanding slowly established itself 
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among us without the speaking of a 
word. 

The door opened under Cameron’s 
hand. There was an eager, searching 
look in his eyes. Something in our atti- 
tudes, in our silence, stayed the words 
on his lips. 

It was Reeve, stirred to desperation, 
who boldly and ruthlessly cleft the veils 
that enveloped us. 

“Look here, Cameron. This is a silly 
yarn. One might almost think you had 
invented it. In any case, it is all non- 
sense. Your Frazee is the most colossal 
liar that ever drew breath.” 

Cameron’s shoulders lifted and fell. 
“T wish I could think so,” he said, dully. 

“The most colossal liar that ever drew 
breath,” repeated Reeve. ‘You might 
tell him so, with our compliments.” 

“But, Cameron,” said Prentice, in his 
grave, measured tones, “if there is any 
likelihood that Frazee will repeat this 
outrageous tale, which he seems to have 
invented out of pure malice—” 

Cameron’s lips twitched curiously— 
just the ghost of a bitter smile seemed to 
cross them. ‘“‘I can assure you that he 
won’t,” he answered, while his eyes fell 
evasively to the fire. “Of course I 
wouldn’t have breathed a word of it to 
any one but you three—and even you 
might think—” 

“The whole thing is tabled—buried— 
forgotten,” declared Reeve, at each 
word thumping the youth upon the 
shoulder. He started to draw Cameron 
toward the door. “Come on; let’s get 
out of this bad air. You literary chaps 
are altogether too impressionable— 
nothing but gullible children. What you 
need is a sort of mental caretaker. . . .” 
The door closed behind them. 

The last of the logs had burned 
through and fallen, and a new and feeble 
flame began to gather life. Prentice sat 
watching it, leaning a little forward in an 
attitude of utter weariness. Presently 
his hand lifted to cover his eyes, and he 
remained bowed in thought. 

“Ten years!’—I caught the words, 
almost inaudible, upon his lips. “Ten 
years. . . . What torture!” 

Again the vision of Raynor—obscure, 
forbidding, enigmatic in his distant 
exile—rose before me, and I turned from 
it with a sort of shuddering chill. Before 
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me sat his oldest and stanchest friend, 
with bowed head, wrapt in contem- 
plation of that baffling, sinister mirage 
lifted up out of the past. A strong im- 
egg seized me to withdraw and leave 

im there alone. 

As I stepped noiselessly across the 
room, a dark, inscrutable oblong on the 
opposite wall detached itself gradually 
from the gloom that shrouded it — 
Raynor’s portrait, hanging in the place 


of chief honor. I halted and looked 
up at it, confronting in a sort of impasse 
of despair the big, dull-toned canvas, 
with its heavy gold frame gleaming dully 
out of the darkness. The reflection of 
the flame played freakishly over the 
glaze of the oil-painted surface. It was 
as if over Raynor’s calm, proud features 
a strange, distorting metamorphosis 
came and went, and in each flicker of 
the firelight I caught the leer of Frazee. 


Desiderium 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


HERE was such sweetness in the wood, 
I thought you must be there, 
Such wreathing and such breathing 
Of blossom everywhere; 
But no! it was not you, my love, 
It was the rose instead— 
The rose that blows and casts its snows 
Above your sleeping head. 


There was such laughter in the wood— 
All made of you it seemed, 
The singing and the ringing, 
The dew that gleamed and dreamed; 
Your soul sang on in every bird, 
In every flower your eyes, 
So blue, so true, and all so you, 
Gazed out of Paradise. 


Yea! all the wonder of the wood 
Was you and you again, 

All the flowering, and the showering 
Of the bright April rain; 

Yea! naught was there, however fair, 
But had been you before— 

Ah! for the power to turn the flower 
Into the girl once more. 
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FORGING AMERICA’S WEAPONS 
OF WAR 


A Series of Drawings By 
VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


These remarkable pictures are the first that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation has permitted to be made in its plant 
since the outbreak of the war, and their publication is 
now authorized by the Government of the United States. 

















IN THE HEART OF THE PLANT 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation is known throughout the world as one of the greatest steel plants and as the 
largest ordnance works in America. The main plant here shown extends for three miles along the river front 
and employs 26,000 men 




















POURING A HEAVY ARMOR INGOT 


This is one of the more spectacular operations. Giant kettles carrying tons of white, molten metal and suspended 
from moving cranes are constantly passing back and forth 
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FORGING ARMOR PLATE 


In this gigantic machine ingots of sixty and seventy tons are pressed into plates of any size and thickness for use 
on our great super-dreadnoughts 
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HEAVY GUN-FORGINGS IN THE ROUGH 
In this vast building, one-third of a mile in length, the raw material in the form of heavy ingots is brought in at 
one end, to emerge at the other as finished guns of the largest and most powerful caliber 
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TURNING AND BORING LARGE SHELLS 


i shaping of these enormous projectiles to insure their true flight when fired 


Extreme care is demanded in the turning anc 
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BUILDING HOWITZERS 


Here is shown a nine-inch howitzer nearly ready for transportation to the proving grounds for trial. This type 
of gun has done effective work for the Allies on the Western front. Beyond are seen heavy armor-plate turrets 
in the making 
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BY MARY HEATON 


TAACH one of us_ has 
?some pictures in the 
> book of memory that 
persist above all oth- 
mers, and, strangely 
enough, the most en- 
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SZ during ones are often 
those which have nothing to do with 
one’s personal life. As clear and dis- 
tinct in my mind as though recorded 
upon some sensitive plate of the spirit 
are series of pictures of Yolande Dins- 
more. 

I was coming ashore from my vessel 
in Dennisport Harbor when I first saw 
her. It was a day colored like the inside 
of a great shell, the bay and the sky 
were _ nar and they reflected into 


each other’s surfaces soft grays that 
were almost silver, strange lavenders 
that were almost gray. An iridescent 
fog almost obliterated the long gray 


town of Dennisport. My eyes fell on a 
girl standing on the end of one of the 
old wharves. She was alone and her 
eyes sought far horizons. She might 
have stood for some lovely figure of 
heroic youth. She seemed like the very 
spirit of the delicate and shimmering 
day; there was something so lovely 
about her that the sight of her pierced 
my heart. She looked as though her 
mind had not only been undimmed by an 
unkind thought, but as if her spirit for- 
ever dwelt with beauty. 

I gave a signal for us to slow up, and 
stared at her with as little sense of 
rudeness as I had stared at the beauty 
of the day. But I didn’t look at her as 
one does at some beautiful woman who 
is part of the pageant of life. There was 
a childlike intimate quality in her beauty 
which made one want to know her and 
talk with her; and, though when I saw 
her her gaze was So remote, I divined 
her to be full of laughter. 

I was no sooner ashore than rumors 
came to me like ugly nagging birds. I 
happened to meet Petersham, a man I 
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never cared for much, for he was a 
cheap cynic and a deep-rooted snob, and 
one who hunted for low motives as a 
pig for truffles, and who was discour- 
agingly often right. We walked down 
the board-walk together and he in- 
formed me: 

“You’re coming to the Dinsmores 
this afternoon.” 

“Who are they?” I asked, “and why 
am I going there?” 

“Oh, we all go there,” he gave back. 
“Mrs. Dinsmore is our life-saving sta- 
tion this year.” 

There is no duller place for the battle- 
ships than Dennisport. The officers are 
always thankful for anything to do or 
any place to go. 

“You see she’s on here marrying off 
her daughters,” he explained. “There’s 
Yolande — she’s nineteen—and_ the 
younger ones, Vivian and Phyllis. Some 
fancy names, eh? A wonder, that 
woman! She’s got a seventh sense, or 
else she has a private dossier of the 
resources and standing of all the officers 
of the Atlantic Squadron. She hasn’t 
made one mistake yet in who she’s 
asked to the house. That’s why I’m 
sure you're going there this afternoon. 
You'll see that Mrs. Norris has an invi- 
tation already waiting.” 

Later in the afternoon I was standing 
on the beach, with my wife and Peter- 
sham and Mrs. Rembaugh—she was a 
round little woman who wore thick 
glasses, brushed her hair straight back, 
and had a nose like a button. The talk 
fell on the Dinsmores again. 

“The younger girls are really too 
young to be out,” Mrs. Rembaugh gave 
out severely, “but I suppose the early 
bird catches the worm.” 

It was my wife’s theory that Mrs. 
Rembaugh always spoke with special 
bitterness of Sidonie Dinsmore because 
her own sixteen-year-old daughter was 
so plain. 

My wife jumped to Mrs. Dinsmore’s 
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defense. “It would be rather hard to 
say,” she suggested, “just what worm 
Mrs. Dinsmore is trying to catch. She’s 
been very careful, tT ek. She hasn’t 
let any of the eligible officers attach 
themselves conspicuously to Yolande.” 

“That’s because she's after Gris!” 
said Petersham. 

To which my, wife answered, aston- 
ished: “‘Why, Sydney Griswold hasn’t 
ever been there once. She doesn’t know 
him, does she?” At which Petersham 
shot at her one of his swift lizard-like 
glances. 

“Not yet,” he gave out. “But I can 
tell you his family won’t like it at all. 
What with Dinsmore — well, you know 
he’s rather detrimental—and Mrs. 
Din.—she’s nice enough, but rather 
sharp; on the make a little, eh? The 
girl’s a sweet, lovely thing, but you know 
how it is in Syd’s family—they re willing 
to let him have his fling, but they’re 
keen to have him marry inside the 
fold.” 

Petersham was a poor cousin of Syd- 
ney Griswold’s, and he basked himself 
in the light of his cousin’s grandeur, who 
for money and position was certainly the 
most eligible young officer in the Navy. 

My eyes had followed Petersham’s 
to where Sydney Griswold was sitting 
on the edge of the wharf beside a good- 
looking art student. His legs were hang- 
ing off the wharf and he was letting the 
girl do all the talking. There was about 
him the attitude of one who permits 
himself to be pleased. 

Perhaps one ought not to blame him 
for this. He had been run after so much 
on account of his money and position 
by those who knew who he was, and on 
account of his charm and his looks by 
those who didn’t. For he was handsome 
in his magnificent, indifferent way, and 
one had to forgive him his arrogant at- 
titude toward women because it was 
unconscious and sincere. Men, how- 
ever, liked him and respected him, and 
he had a real passion for his profession. 

“There come Mrs. Dinsmore and 
Yolande now,” said my wife. I looked 
and saw my girl of the wharf. The 
woman with her, her mother, had a 
strange, elusive resemblance to her, the 
resemblance of brass to gold, the re- 
semblance of a commonplace copy to an 
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a If one did not contrast her with 
Yolande one would think of Mrs. Dins- 
more as a pretty woman, but not the 
type of which one would have suspected 

aughters. One would rather have 
imagined her to have indulged in flirta- 
tions with the officers on lor own ac- 
count. It was difficult to see just what 
made one feel that she was hard, or 
what gave one the impression that she 
was in some spiritual way on the defen- 
sive. These things, however, I felt later. 
What struck me at first sight was that 
tragic resemblance and the look of 
yearning affection with which she cov- 
ered Yolande. 

They were talking together earnestly, 
and the look she turned upon the girl 
had in it at once something timid and 
adoring. The child was evidently her 
heart’s heart, the sun of her life. Later 
I saw her sometimes looking at Yolande 
with an odd little look of surprise on her 
face, as though she were wondering how 
she had come by such a daughter. 

They seemed to me both of them infi- 
nitely touching, the older woman in her 
passionate absorption in her child, and 
the girl because of her beauty and her 
nobility. I couldn’t bear the thought 
of careless tongues bandying her name 
about. This look of Sidonie Dinsmore’s 
was poignant enough to touch all of us, 
and it made my wife exclaim: 

“ Anyway, you can’t deny that she is 
a good mother!” 

No one seemed disposed to dispute 
that. 

Then Sidonie said something to Yo- 
lande. The second picture in my mem- 
ory of Yolande is her progress down 
the wharf, her white clothes molding 
her figure in the breeze like that of 
some Tanagra figurine. She walked 
into the range of Sydney Griswold’s 
vision, her head held high, a living poem 
of youth. 

Of course he had heard of her, since 
the whole fleet was talking about her. 
The air was full of incense burned to her. 
Though I don’t suppose he had won- 
dered why he hadn’t been asked to their 
house, for, because of his very réal 
arrogance, it didn’t matter to him. 

We could see that he turned his head 
sharply toward her and was staring at 
her. Yolande, quite unconscious of him, 
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“I'LL SEE YOU TO-MORROW, WON'T I?” 


delivered a message to a woman sitting 
near, and went back. 

By the time she was half-way down 
the wharf Sydney Griswold rose slowly 
and sauntered down after her. 

“T want to meet Miss Dinsmore,” he 
told Petersham, with his arrogant di- 
rectness. 

“The bull’s-eye!” Petersham mur- 
mured, and at this Griswold stared at 
him insolently. His eyes were the soft 
and angry eyes that one sees in some 
animals. His glance now ‘warned his 
cousin against impertinence. He merely 
answered: 

“Get a move on!” 

Within five minutes after Yolande’s 
progress down the wharf Sydney was 
walking with her, and Petersham with 
her mother. Sydney had answered to 
his cue as unsuspiciously as a child 
might have a card forced upon him. 

Even now Sidonie didn’t ask Gris- 





wold to the house at once. She had 
evidently planned to go slowly. But she 
had reckoned without Sydney Griswold 
and with Yolande herself. 

In a week every one was talking about 
them. I suppose the whole affair 
wouldn’t have seemed so murky if it 
hadn’t been that all of us, men and 
women alike, cared for Yolande. Who 
could have helped loving her? She her- 
self shed the sunlight of her affection all 
about her. She was forever dawdling 
about the water-front, talking now to a 
small boy or to an old sea-captain, or 
playing with the babies in the sand, for 
in a shy, dim sort of way she was a most 
social being. 

Mrs. Dinsmore’s methods seemed the 
more cold-blooded since Yolande hadn’t 
even been given the ghost of a chance 
to find out for herself whom she liked. 
She seemed to be deliberately offering 
Yolande up to position and money. 
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It was at a dance at one of the battle- 
ships that I had another talk with 
Petersham. Yolande’s loveliness had 
got even through his thick skin. 

“Tt’s a hateful mess!” he 
“whichever way you look at it. That 
kind of a lovely child shouldn’t have to 
marry into a family that doesn’t want 
her; and, on the other hand, who knows 
that Syd won’t walk off some fine 
morning and leave her with a broken 
heart? He might, you know; he’s that 
kind. How parents like hers came by 
such a .thoroughbred!’ He went off, 
shaking his head. 

Later that evening I heard Mrs. 
Rembaugh giving some one a pictu- 
resque and detailed description of what 
she called the “‘Snatching of Griswold.” 
She was screened on either side by some 
bunting—part of the decoration of the 
dance. I arose and walked away, not 
caring to hear any more of her hateful 
gossip. Mrs. Rembaugh was dotting 
her i’s and crossing her t’s. I heard her 
voice trail after me as I left: 

“Sidonie Dinsmore certainly has 
pulled it off—she’s turned the trick!” 


said, 


As I walked away I saw Yolande at 
the other side of the bunting which 
screened her from Mrs. Rembaugh, sit- 
ting out part of a dance with Peter- 
sham. As I passed them by they got up 


and danced off together. en the 
music stopped he came to me. 

“Deuce take it!” he said. “I don’t 
know whether or not she heard what 
that old buzzard said! She was tired 
and wanted to sit down, and of course 
I couldn’t get up and go at once. 
tried to drown her out with my own 
chatter—but who knows?” 

When Yolande hunted me up after 
a moment I thought I did know. 

“T’m feeling tired,” she said. “I 
don’t know what’s the matter. Can’t 
we go somewhere where it’s quiet? Do 
you mind? Don’t you know a place 
where no one can find us?” 

I admitted I did, but I warned her 
that I should be the most unpopular 
man in the whole North Atlantic 
Squadron. 

“T’ll take the blame,” she assured me. 

When we sat down she didn’t seem 
to be tired, but rather to be thinking 
with intensity. Her head was up, too, 
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with a curious little air of resolve. She 
forgot me entirely. 

It was quite a time before any one 
found us, and then it was Sydney Gris- 
wold. He stood before her with a 
speculating earnestness that neverthe- 
less held no reproach. 

“This is our dance, I believe,”’ he said, 
with gravity. 

I don’t suppose for a moment that it 
was his dance, but, after hesitating the 
fraction of a moment, Yolande went 
with him. As I watched them it seemed 
to me that’ she had for the moment 
utterly given herself up to him, and there 
was a look, too, onhis face which made 
me understand why women liked him. 
He had a flashing, brilliant smile which 
came like sunlight, but the look he now 
turned on Yolande was the heart of 
tenderness, and I imagine that all 
women must have felt that he had this 
look for some one and sought for it 
perpetually. It was touching, the way 
they both gave themselves away com- 
pletely. Nothing existed for them ex- 
cept each other and the music. It gave 
me a heartache because such poignant 
beauty was over for me forever. 

Before the music stopped I saw 
Sidonie Dinsmore getting ready to 
leave—she never stayed too late. I was 
helping her with her things when Yo- 
lande and Sydney said good night, and 
Yolande said good night as if she were 
saying good-by forever. At the time | 
merely smiled over the intensity of 
youth. Sydney, with this new air of his, 
in which was all tenderness and humil- 
ity, held her hand a moment as he said: 

“Good night—I’ll see you to-mor- 
row.” 

To this Yolande looked into his trust- 
ful eyes and answered, ‘‘Good-by!” 

“T’ll see you to-morrow,” he asked 
again; “won't I?” 

“Good-by!” repeated Yolande, and 
took her place in the launch. 

All of those who had noticed them 
that night were prepared for some dé- 
nouement. I know that Mrs. Dinsmore 
must have been. Certainly, with the 
instinct of a perfect artist, she had 
snatched Yolande away at the climax of 
the evening. She was so sure of the 
situation that she was perfectly ready to 
give Sydney Griswold time for thought. 
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Certainly she must have been prepared 
for anything but what happened. 

I saw the curtain go up on the next 
act. 

A number of us had the habit of 
taking tea at Mrs. Dinsmore’s, and the 
next afternoon Griswold, who had been 
detained on his vessel, was rather late. 
When he flashed into the room Yolande 
was sitting barricaded between some of 
the older men. 

His eye fell upon her with that look 
which had so surprised me, and of which 
I had not believed him capable, and 
Yolande smiled at him wistfully, it 
seemed to me. I wish I could describe 
exactly what her attitude toward him 
was. She didn’t greet him as a stranger 
and she didn’t deny their friendship— 
there was nothing either wounding or 
challenging in her manner, but after a 
moment it was apparent that she had no 
intention of getting up to speak to him. 

She instinctively took a charming at- 
titude with older men—not daughterly 
enough to be unflattering. I think one 


of the loveliest things about Yolande 


was the way that years had so little sig- 
nificance to her. Most young egoists 
will only waste time on men with whom 
they flirt, or who are possible suitors, 
but Yolande liked all men; that is, all 
men worth liking, though she had a 
certain candid frankness and reality 
about her which made her pass by posers 
and unreliable men alike. She ad a 
sort of sane, fresh instinct for what was 
good, which was so deep in her that I 
don’t suppose she had ever given a mo- 
ment’s thought as to why she took to 
this one and not to that one. 

I saw Sydney’s radiant look fade into 
a hurt surprise. He was not used to 
being denied anything. During the next 
several days he was astonishingly pa- 
tient, when ‘you consider everything. 
It would be hard to say just how she 
evaded him. It was a very curious and 
almost ghastly game of hide-and-seek 
they played, with the game always to 
Yolande’s advantage, and she kept it 
up until Sydney’s vessel was ordered 
away to Newport—he didn’t even have 
a chance to say good-by. 


WHEN HE FLASHED INTO THE ROOM, YOLANDE WAS BARRICADED BETWEEN SOME OF THE OLDER MEN 
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By this time I noticed a change 
had come over Yolande. She seemed 
dimmed; that was the word for it. Her 
sweet, infectious gaiety had gone, and 
after awhile, as time went on, she 
seemed like something drooping and 
wounded. I missed her gaiety that had 
shone with a sort of dim radiance as I 
— have missed the light of a soft 
amp. 

While he was away, though she danced 
now and then with the younger men, 
she gravitated to the older ones, but 
she did this so naturally that I don’t 
think anyone thought about it—I know 
I didn’t— until her affair with Arm- 
strong. 

Armstrong was a widower with a little 
girl, He looked older than he was; 
he was a quiet, scholarly man and very 
simple, and, like many of the others, he 
thought her the loveliest thing on earth. 
He was a nice fellow and a conscientious 
officer, but gentle with a gentleness that 
didn’t mean strength, and his psychol- 
ogy was that of age. Yet for a while 
Yolande was constantly with him. Of 
course everybody gossiped, though they 
had not noticed how she had eluded 
Sydney Griswold. It was all dark to 
me, for she kept it up after Sydney was 
back. 

He stormed ashore like a school-boy. 
He had thrown aside all his pose of in- 
difference, and, though Yolande greeted 
him kindly, she went off to walk, right 
under her mother’s eyes, with Arm- 
strong. 

The only way one could account for it 
was that she just simply had, after all, 
no more than a passing fancy for Sydney, 
and that over some deep sunken reef of 
the spirit had sounded a warning bell, 
and that she had turned to Armstrong, 
Sydney’s opposite. 

day or so after that I saw light. 
Petersham and I were talking with Yo- 
lande, and Petersham said something 
about Armstrong being a widower. 
A widower?” she said. “A wid- 
Why—I thought—he was mar- 


Petersham laughed. 
“Why; of course,” he said; “he was 
married.” 


“Oh!” she said, blankly. “Oh!” Her 


candid eyes were troubled. Some 
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shadow had fallen on her, and from 
that moment she avoided Armstrong 
with the same tenacity with which she 
avoided Sydney. And then I saw 
through the darkness as with a search- 
light. 

She had realized what her mother was 
doing. She had seen herself offered up 
for sale—and through what mire of 
shame this had dragged her spirit | 
could only guess. She had only one 
defense and that was to talk only 
with the older men, or the married 
ones. 

Sidonie, I knew, was subtle and ambi- 
tious, and Sydney could toss obstacles 
from his path like an onrushing stream. 
But Yolande’s fiery shame and her pure 

ride were stronger than either of them. 
Vou see, she was no God’s fool; she had 
an extremely good mind, and after Mrs. 
Rembaugh’s words had drifted to her, a 
thousand little details must have flooded 
her as corroborative evidence, and, 
rightly or wrongly, it had turned her 
against the very thought of marriage. 

I realized then what that last dance 
with Sydney Griswold had meant to her 
—that for a moment she had abandoned 
herself to loving him, and that her good- 
by that night had been as real as though 
she were going off to some far distant 
country where she could never see him 
again. She evidently thought of him as 
one tricked and entrapped, if she 
thought of his side of it. Anyway, on 
fg terms she would have nothing of 

im. 

It was not possible for her forever to 
avoid a conversation with him, and, 
naturally, Sidonie helped him. It 
seemed my fate to be always about at 
crucial moments, and so I happened to 
be the only one there one evening when 
Griswold came. And when he asked her 
to go out to walk and when Sidonie 
urged her to go, for a moment Yolande 
seemed like a wild thing entrapped. 
Then she looked at Sydney with gravity. 

“Very well,” she said. And by her 
accent she conveyed that she was con- 
senting to something against her will. 
Very well her manner implied, “If you 
must have it out—if my actions haven’t 
been plain enough, you can have words, 
too.” There was something in her 
expression so noble and so courageous 











SHE SEEMED LIKE A WILD THING ENTRAPPED 


that it was no wonder Sydney Griswold 
looked at her as he did. 

I think they were gone a scant ten 
minutes, for Yolande had used the knife 
and had used it quickly. They both 
came back pale as the specters of youth. 
Their glances crossed, Sydney’s full of 
a hurt anger and Yolande’s full of enig- 
matic resolve, and in a moment he had 
bowed his good night and had gone. 
I would have gone with him, for I knew 
that Sidonie longed to cry to her 
daughter: 

“‘What’s the matter? What have you 
1 with him?” But as Yolande let 

all: 

“I’m a little tired. If you'll ex- 
cuse me, I think I’ll go up.” Sidonie, 
as she followed her, implored me by a 
gesture to stay. 

She came down before long, and it 
was as though she dragged the weight 
of years with her. She always had held 





her head gallantly, but, in spite of her 
pees hardness, she was young- 
ooking. Now the shadow of age had 
her as she sat down beside me; she had 
the air of one who had received some 
mortal wound. I waited for her to 
speak. 

“It’s all over,” she said. “I asked 
her, ‘What have you done?’ and she 
answered me in that quiet way of hers, 
‘I made him absolutely know that I 
wouldn’t see him again if he came.’ 

“*You made him know?’ I said. 
‘Why?’ I wish you could see the steely 
glitter in her eyes when she answered me. 

“*Why? For the reason that I told 
him, when he asked me “Why?” I 
told him I couldn’t bear him! 
him I hated him!’ You know there was 
a queer triumph in her voice when she 
said it.” And Sidonie Dinsmore looked 
at me as though she wanted me to read 


the riddle of it all. 
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But I couldn’t tell, could I, what was 
the matter? I couldn’t possibly tell her 
that she had wounded the child that 
she herself had made so perfect. Then 
she turned to me again and said: 

“T thought—I was sure—she cared— 
and that she would be married—and 
then—I would have my leave to go in 
peace. Oh, I don’t know how I can 
goon! I don’t know how I can go back 
to my husband again.” And it is diffi- 
cult to describe the intensity of horror 
that was in her voice. 

“T’ve only lived from day to day, from 
to year, waiting for the time when 

olande would be married and I could 
be free.” She stood before me very 
straight and rather stern, an unconscious 
figure of tragedy. ‘“‘I suppose it seems 
to you a terrible thing that a woman 
should continue to live year after year 
with a man toward whom she feels as I 
do toward my husband when everything 
that is in me shivers away from him. 
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I suppose you wonder why I’ve kept it 
up. 
“Te’s been on account of them. You 
see, my own mother was divorced and 
I know what that means to sensitive 
irls. It shatters their lives. I used to 
feel queer—people were always asking 
where my Fosher was—and then, the 
awful bleeding pity I used to have for 
my mother. I married as soon as I could 
get away from the shadow. I wanted 
them to have all the things I didn’t have 
when I was young. I wanted them to be 
without worry, to have real youth, the 
way you can’t if you go through hor- 
rors.” 

She paused, and left me to wrestle 
with what her words had done to my 
point of view. It was like coming out 
on the other side of the moon. I saw 
what I had not understood before—how 
she had been able to make Yolande so 
perfect. I understood the strange 
phantasmal resemblance between them. 
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THE DIFFICULT TASK OF NOT BEING THERE AND BEING THERE AT ONE AND THE SAME TIME 
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In Yolande she saw her own innocence, 
her own unspoiled and untainted youth. 
Yolande was all the things that she had 
never been able to be. After a time she 
said again: 

“TI know I’m hard—I have had to be; 
but I’m not hard toward them. They 
couldn’t be the way they are, could they 
—if I were?” 

She appealed to me as for some ulti- 
mate justification, but the words were 
choked in my throat, and I could think of 
nothing to do but take her hand in mine. 

“You see, you do a difficult thing for 
a long time and your strength wears out. 
He—he takes pleasure in using his power 
over me. It’s a strain to carry it 
through so they don’t feel it more. He 
helps me put it over—he doesn’t want 
them to know. He’s a good deal of a 
sport, and proud of the girls, too. He 
just takes it out on me.” Again she 
paused. Her voice was somber when 
she spoke again. “Some people might 


think one had no right to do such vio- 
lence to oneself. Sometimes I think so, 
too, but I look at them—and I have to 
go on.” 

It’s a truism, of course, to say that 
you cannot judge a case, but of course 


Sidonie Dinsmore’s actions had seemed 
as simple and unequivocal as the nose 
on your face. She had done it so well 
that no one could have suspected. It 
was her very gallantry, her inability to 
ask cheaply for sympathy, that made us 
misjudge her as we did. No one who 
could have heard her that night could 
have denied that she had kept faith with 
herself magnificently. The desire of her 
heart was to have at least one of the 
girls marry while she had strength to 
play her ghastly part in life. She had 
lived that they might be spared what 
she had suffered, and just as she had 
seen her dreams about to come true they 
had ended. 

I confess it seemed a blind impasse to 
me. In a tone of indescribable dreari- 
ness: 

“T’'ll go on, of course,” she said, and 
there was gallantry in the pose of her 
head and a purpose in her eyes which 
inevitably recalled Yolande. 

That was one side of it. What Sydney 
Griswold’s side of it was I learned from 
Petersham. 
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“Well,” he said, ‘the impossible’s 
happened—Yolande has jilted Sydney 
Griswold. I thought he had got tired 
of the whole affair, and, like an ass, I 
started joking him, and he turned on 
me very stiffly and said: 

“*You’re quite mistaken. I asked her 
to marry me and she refused.” And I— 
of course I was surprised—and just said: 

“** Refused—refused you? Why?’ 

“**She said it was because she hated 
me,’ he told me, and he seemed so broken 
up that I couldn’t think of anything to 
say except: 

““Never mind, Syd; you'll get over 
it.’ It was a stupid thing to say, but, 
somehow, I had to say something. He 
looked at me in that queer, dark way 
of his and said: 

“*Will I? in a tone,that made me 
darned uncomfortable. And so I said: 

“*Why, there’s some mistake about 
it. It’s some whim of hers. Don’t let 
it go like that! Yes, there I was, 
actually urging him on! He gave me a 
black look. 

“No girl can say what she has to me 
and change her mind,’ he told me. 
‘Besides, I do her the credit of believing 
her to be absolutely sincere. There 
wouldn’t be any use in going back.’” 

Then Petersham said that Soe se had 
folded his arms like an opera tenor, and, 
though he had looked a little absurd, he 
had also looked very young and forlorn— 
and somehow his youth and his absurdity 
and his forlornness frightened Peter- 
sham. There was an intensity about 
him that didn’t tally with Petersham’s 
experience in life, but he just realized 
that he was in the high altitudes of 
emotion where the ordinary rules of con- 
duct in life no longer held, and where 
anything might be expected. 

‘Then I understood,” Petersham ex- 
plained, “that his cynicism had its roots 
in wounded idealism, and that he was 
the sort that commits follies for love. I 
didn’t know that there were such 
people.” 

“Well?” I said. After all, I wondered 
why he had been telling me this. Al- 
though Petersham was a gossip, it 
wouldn’t be for nothing that he would 
tell me that Sydney Griswold had been 
jilted by Yolande, and I wondered what 
he wanted of me. 
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“Can’t you do something about it?” 
he asked me. “I suppose it’s absurd; 
I suppose it’s just aus Syd’s got me 
buffaloed, or that I’ve been to the 
movies too much, but I just feel I don’t 
know what’s going to happen next, and 
that whatever does happen is going to 
be darned unpleasant for his family. I 
thought you might somehow or other 
make her understand.” 

“And if she did, you wouldn’t expect 
her to go to him—when he said himself 
he couldn’t be whistled back. What 
about his mother,” I suggested, “if she 
talked to Yolande?” 

“Oh, his mother,” said Petersham. 
“Like a meddling fool, I wrote her about 
Yolande—as a menace! She'll be here 
to-day. When she comes, there’ll be just 
one more unbreakable pride to add to 
theirs.” 

And that’s the way it looked. There 
was manifestly no appeal to them—as 
well appeal to the immovable object, or 
the irresistible force; and as for Mrs. 
Griswold, she was one of the most beau- 
tiful and at the same time one of the 
most high-handed women I have ever 
seen. Between their separate prides 
there seemed to be no answer to the 
situation which was assuming the out- 
lines of a tragedy. 

Yolande and her mother had been 
closer to each other than mother and 
daughter often know how to be, and 
suddenly the door had closed between 
them. Yolande could not now go to her 
mother for help. She could do nothing 
but carry on her strange game of soli- 
taire. She hurt one to see in these days, 
she was so full of courage—and so lonely. 

Sydney Griswold watched her from a 
distance. His gaze, which held in it 
anger and love, followed her always, and 
she must have got some poor comfort 
from this. 

There was in the air a sense of disaster, 
as if Sydney were getting near the break- 
ing-point, when into this swept Mrs. 
Griswold. She was a tall woman with a 
beautiful complexion and hair prema- 
turely white. She had strange blue eyes 
that were full of malice and laughter and 
kindness. 

I suppose it had never occurred to her 
in her life that she couldn’t have what 
he wanted. She swept down upon me. 
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“‘Petersham’s ship has gone out,” she 
told me, “‘and I only had a moment with 
him. He told me that you would tell 
me all about it. Who is the girl with 
whom Sydney is infatuated ?” 

“‘She’s one of the loveliest creatures 
I’ve ever seen,” I told Marion Griswold, 
“and it’s a great pity she won’t marry 
Sydney.” 

At this she stared at me, betrayed for 
once into surprise. “‘Won’t marry him?” 
she repeated. ‘“‘Why, it was just to 
whe. Sydney from marrying her that 

etersham got me here.” 

“Since then, you see, she’s refused 
Sydney.” 

We were standing on our piazza. She 
had got out of her car and swept 
down upon me, and hadn’t given me 
even time to ask her to be seated. Now 
she sat down in one of the wicker chairs 
and laughed. She laughed immod- 
erately. It pleased her to think there was 
some one in the world who could jilt 
a Griswold. 

“Why did she do it? Doesn’t she like 
Sydney?” she questioned next. 

Then I told her everything. I told her 
about Sidonie Dinsmore and her hus- 
band. I told her about the dance on the 
battle-ship, and my interpretation of the 
whole thing. She didn’t interrupt me 
once, and when I had finished the malice 
and laughter had gone from her eyes, and 
she looked tender as only a woman of 
pride could look. 

“Could I see her?”’ she asked. 

I told her this should be easy. We 
got into her motor and drove along 
slowly, and, as luck would have it, we 
met Yolande coming down the street. 
One of the neighbor’s children had her 
by the hand, and she was talking to it. 
The sun was behind her and a light wind 


blew her hair about her face like a vague 


little halo. This was another of my 
pictures of her. : 

She saw me and smiled and bowed, 
and for all her gallant courage there was 
a vague little air of wistfulness about her. 

“She would look like that,” Marion 
Griswold said to me. ‘Poor child!” 
Then she said, with slow intensity, “‘Syd- 
ney’s a fool!” 

“To like Yolande?’ I asked. 

“To let her go!” she flashed. “To 


have so little pride as to let such a sweet 
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thing go. That kind of girl, he should 
have known, doesn’t play fast and loose. 
That’s the sort of id @ go through fire 
with. I hate a man who lacks spirit. 
Where’s Syd?” she demanded, as though 
I had him in my pocket. 

She had, you see, the pride that is 
beyond the pride of youth, the pride 
that knows no humiliation, and that will 
not accept defeat. 

“JT want to speak to her,” she said. 
“T want to talk to her now.” She 
got out of the motor and sailed down 
on Yolande, towing me along like a 
tender in the wake of a white-winged 
boat. 

I introduced them, and for a moment 
Yolande stood like a wild thing at bay, 
and then the affection in the older 
woman’s eyes was reflected in her own. 
They understood each other, those two. 

I drifted off behind them, having the 
dificult task of not being there and 
being there at one and the same time. 
I don’t know what Marion Griswold said 
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to her, probably the simplest thing in 
the world, probably that she could 
not bear the thought of some misunder- 
standing coming between her and Syd- 


ney. 

But this I do know, that it was that 
sweet and clear outflowing of affection, 
like an outgushing spring, that one 
woman of a high and splendid type may 
feel for another. Put those two to- 
gether and there was no chance for 
pride any more and no chance for mis- 
understanding. One had got to an 
altitude then where the fears of petty 
pride no longer exist. There was some- 
thing so young about the two of them, 
as they talked together with their instant 
upflaming sympathy, something like lit- 
tle girls. Then suddenly I saw Marion 
Griswold, with a quick, impulsive ges- 
ture, put her arms around Yolande and 
kiss her. They turned to me. 

“Do you suppose,” Mrs. Griswold 
asked me, “‘you can help Yolande and 
me find Sydney?” 


The Wanderer 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


H, my heart is weary all the days of me, 
Wherever in the world I roam, 
For the firelight, and the rain on the window-pane, 
And the roses by the doorway blossoming again, 
In the home I’ll never see 


That was meant to be 
My home. 


Yonder in-the valley where the hills hang blue, 
Or far across the cold salt foam, 
There’s a cottage, East or West, where I dream of rest, 


And a woman . 


. . yes, a woman with a baby at her breast, 


And the home I never knew 
All my lone life through— 


My home. 


Lord, leave my body to the sun and wind, 
Or bury me in churchyard loam; 
Yet I’ll wander evermore on the golden shore, 
And be seeking, seeking, seeking what I’m hungry for— 
For the home I’ll never find— 


No, nor leave behind . . 


My home. 
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ee 1884 Mark Twain 
(9 had abandoned the Re- 
2 publican party to vote 

for Cleveland. He be- 
“ “in the party be 
usages become corrupt, and to 
CSI his last day it was hard 
for him to see anything good in Republi- 
can politics or performance. 

He pinned his faith to no party, for 
he knew too well the doubtful phases of 
office-seeking and office-holding, and the 
shortcomings of his race. 

A letter to Twichell, written when 
Mark Twain was approaching seventy, 
takes up politics and humanity in gen- 
eral in a manner complimentary to 
neither. Mark Twain was never really a 
pessimist, but he had pessimistic inter- 
vals, such as come to most of us in life’s 
later years, and at such times he let him- 
self go without stint concerning “the 
damned human race,” as he called it, 
usually with a manifest sense of indigna- 
tion that he should be a member of it. 
In much of his later writing—A4 Mysteri- 
ous Stranger, for example—he said his 
say with but small restraint; and cer- 
tainly in his purely intellectual moments 
he was likely to be a pessimist of the 
most extreme type, capably damning 
the race and the inventor of it. Yet at 
heart no man loved his kind more genu- 
inely or with deeper compassion than 
Mark Twain, perhaps for its very weak- 
nesses. It was only that he had inter- 
vals—frequent intervals, and rather long 
ones—when he did not admire it, and 
was still more doubtful as to the ways 
of Providence. 


To Rev. J. H. Twichell, in Hartford: 


March 14, '05. 
Dear Joe,—I have a Pudd’nhead maxim: 
““When a man is a pessimist before 48 he 
knows too much; if he is an optimist after 
it, he knows too little.” 
It is with contentment, therefore, that I 
reflect that I am better and wiser than you. 


Joe, you seem to be dealing in “ bulks,” now; 
the “bulk” of the farmers and U. S. Senators 
are “honest.”’ As regards purchase and sale 
with money? Who doubts it? Is that the 
only measure of honesty? Aren’t there a 
dozen kinds ‘of honesty which can’t be 
measured by the money-standard? Treason 
is treason—and there’s more than one form 
of it; the money-form is but one of them. 
When a person is disloyal to any confessed 
duty, he is plainly and simply dishonest, and 
knows it; knows it, and is privately troubled 
about it and not proud of himsel . Judged 
by this standard—and who will challenge the 
validity of it?—there isn’t an honest man in 
Connecticut, nor in the Senate, nor any- 
where else. I do not even except myself, 
this time. 

Am I finding fault with you and the rest 
of the populace? No—I assure you I am 
not. For I know the human race’s limita- 
tions, and this makes it my duty—my 
pleasant duty—to be fair to it. Each person 
in it is honest in one or several ways, but no 
member of it is honest in all the ways re- 

uired by—by what? By his own standard. 
Oueside of that, as I look at it, there is no 
obligation upon him. 

Am I honest? I give you my word of 
honor (private) | am not. For seven years 
I have suppressed a book which my con- 
science tells me I ought to publish. I hold 
it a duty to publish it. There are other difh- 
cult duties which I am equal to, but I am 
not equal to that one. Yes, even I am dis- 
honest. Not in many ways, but in some. 
Forty-one, I think it is. We are certainly 
all honest in one or several ways—every man 
in the world—though I have reason to think 
I am the only one whose black-list runs so 
light. Sometimes I feel lonely enough in 
this lofty solitude. 

Yes, oh yes, I am not overlooking the 
‘steady progress from age to age of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God and righteous- 
ness.” “From age to age” —yes, it describes 
that giddy gait. I (and the rocks) will not 
live to see it arrive, but that is all right—it 
will arrive, it surely will. But you ought 
not to be always ironically apologizing for 
the Deity. If that thing is going to arrive, 
it is inferable that He wants it to arrive; 
and so it is not quite kind of you, and it 
hurts me, to see you flinging sarcasms at the 


‘ 
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gait of it. And yet it would not be fair in 
me not to admit tHat the sarcasms are de- 
served. When the Deity wants a thing, and 
after working at it for ‘ages and ages” can’t 
show even a shade of progress toward its 
accomplishment, we—well, we don’t laugh, 
but it is only because we dasn’t. The source 
of “righteousness”—is in the heart? Yes. 
And engineered and directed by the brain? 
Yes. Well, history and tradition testify that 
the heart is just about what it was in the 
beginning; it has undergone no shade of 
change. Its good and evil impulses and their 
consequences are the same to-day that they 
were in Old Bible times, in Egyptian times, 
in Greek times, in Middle Age times, in 
Twentieth Century times. There has been 
no change. 

Meantime, the brain has undergone no 
change. It is what it always was. There are 
a few good brains and a multitude of poor 
ones. It was so in Old Bible times and in all 
other times—Greek, Roman, Middle Ages 
and Twentieth Century. Among the savages 
—all the savages—the average brain is as 
competent as the average brain here or else- 
where. I will prove it to you, some time, if 
you like. And there are great brains among 
them, too. I will prove that also, if you like. 

Well, the 19th century made progress— 
the first progress after “ages and ages”— 
colossal progress. In what? Materialities. 


Prodigious acquisitions were made in things 
which add to the comfort of many and make 
life harder for as many more. But the addi- 
tion to righteousness? Is that discoverable? 


I think not. The materialities were not in- 
vented in the interest of righteousness; that 
there is more righteousness in the world 
because of them than there was before, is 
hardly demonstrable, I think. In Europe 
and America there is a vast change (due to 
them) in ideals—do you admire it? All 
Europe and all America are feverishly scram- 
bling for money. Money is the supreme 
ideal—all others take tenth place with the 
great bulk of the nations named. Money- 
lust has always existed, but not in the history 
of the world was it ever a craze, a madness, 
until your time and mine. This lust has 
rotted these nations; it has made them hard, 
sordid, ungentle, dishonest, oppressive. 

Did England rise against the infamy of the 
Boxer war? No—rose in favor of it. Did 
America rise against the infamy of the Phil- 
ippine war? No—rose in favor of it. Did 
Russia rise against the infamy of the present 
war? No—sat still and said nothing. Has 
the Kingdom of God advanced in Russia 
since the beginning of time? 

Or in Europe and America, considering the 
vast backward step of the money-lust? Or 
anywhere else? If there has been any prog- 
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ress toward righteousness since the early 
days of Creation—which, in my ineradicable 
honesty, I am obliged to doubt—I think we 
must confine it to ten per cent of the popu- 
lations of Christendom (but leaving Russia, 
Spain and South America entirely out). This 
gives us 320,000,000 to draw the ten per 
cent from. That is to say, 32,000,000 have 
advanced toward righteousness and the 
Kingdom of God since the “ages and ages”’ 
have been flying along, the Deity sitting up 
there admiring. Well, you see it leaves 
1,200,000,000 out of the race. They stand 
just where they have always stood; there has 
een no change. 

N.B. No charge for these informations. 

Do come down soon, Joe. 
With love, 
Mark. 


There was always a run of reporters 
at Mark Twain’s New York home. His 
opinion was sought for on every matter 
of public interest, and whatever hap- 
pened to him in particular was consid- 
ered good for at least half a column of 
copy, with his name as a catch-line at 
the top. When it was learned that he 
was to spend the summer in New Hamp- 
shire, the reporters had all wanted to 
find out about it. Again, when the sum- 
mer was ending, they began to want to 
know how he had liked it, what work he 
had done, and what were his plans for 
another year. As they frequently ap- 
plied to hie publishers for these details, 
it was finally suggested to him that he 
write a letter furnishing the required in- 
formation. Certain portions of his re- 
ply, handed to Mr. Duneka, of Harper 
& Brothers, who was visiting him at the 
moment, are full of interest. 


Mem. for Mr. Duneka: 


DvuBLIn, Oct. 9, 1905. 

. . . As to the other matters, here are the 
details. 

Yes, I have tried a number of summer 
homes, here and in Europe together. 

Each of these homes fad charms of its 
own; charms and delights of its own, and 
some of them—even in Europe—had com- 
forts. Several of them had conveniences, too. 
They all had a “view.” 

It is my conviction that there should al- 
ways be some water in a view—a lake or a 
river, but not the ocean, if you are down on 
its level. I think that when you are down 
on its level it seldom inflames you with an 
ecstasy which you could not get out of a 
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sand-flat. It is like being on board ship, 
over again; indeed it is worse than that, for 
there’s three months of it. On board ship 
one tires of the aspects in a couple of days, 
and quits looking. The same vast circle of 
heaving humps is spread around you all the 
time, with you in the centre of it and never 
gaining an inch on the horizon, so far as you 
can see; for variety, a flight of fiying-Aeh, 
mornings; a flock of porpoises throwing 
summersaults, afternoons; a remote whale 
spouting, Sundays; occasional phosphores- 
cent effects, nights; every other day a streak 
of black smoke trailing along under the hori- 
zon; on the one single red-letter day, the 
illustrious iceberg. have seen that ice- 
berg thirty-four times in thirty-seven voy- 
ages; it is always the same shape, it is always 
the same size, it always throws up the same 
old flash when the sun strikes it; you may 
set it on any New York door-step of are 
morning and light it up with a mirror-flash; 
and I will engage to recognize it. It is arti- 
ficial, and it is provided and anchored out by 
the steamer companies. I used to like the 
sea, but I was young then, and could easily 

et excited over any kind of monotony, and 
ot it up till the monotonies ran out, if it 
was a fortnight. 

Last January, when we were beginning to 
inquire about a home for this summer, I 
remembered that Abbott Thayer had said, 
three years before, that the New Hampshire 
highlands was a good place. He was right— 
it is a good place. Any place that is good for 
an artist in paint is good for an artist in 
morals and ink. Brush is here, too; so is 
Col. T. W. Higginson; so is Raphael Pum- 

elly; so is Mr. Secretary Hitchcock; so is 
id othe so is Learned; so is Sumner; so 
is Franklin MacVeigh; so is Joseph L. Smith; 
so is Henry Copley Greene, when I am not 
occupying his house, which I am doing this 
season. Paint, literature, science, statesman- 
ship, history, professorship, law, morals— 
these are all represented here, yet crime is 
substantially unknown. 





The nearest railway station is distant 
something like an hour’s drive; it is three 
hours from there to Boston, over a branch 
line. You can go to New York in six hours 
per branch lines if you change cars every 
time you think of it, but it is better to go 
to Boston and stop over and take the trunk 
line next day, then you do not get lost. 

It is claimed that the atmosphere of the 
New Hampshire highlands is exceptionally 
bracing and stimulating, and a fine aid to 
hard and continuous work. It is a just 
claim, I think. I came in May, and wrought 
35 successive days without a break. It is 
possible that I could not have done it else- 
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where. I do not know; I have not had any 


disposition to try it, before. I think I got 
the disposition out of the atmosphere, this 
time. Y feel quite sure, in fact, that that is 
where it came from. 

I am ashamed to confess what an intol- 
erable pile of manuscript I ground out in the 
35 days, therefore I will keep the number of 
words to myself. I wrote the first half of a 
long tale—“The Adventures of a Microbe” 
—and put it away for a finish next summer, 
and started another long tale—“‘ The Myste- 
rious Stranger.” I wrote the first half of 
it and put it with the other for a finish next 
summer.! I stopped then. I was not tired, 
but I had no books on hand that needed fin- 
ishing this year except one that was seven 
years old. After a little I took that one up 
and finished it. Not for publication, but to 
have it ready for revision next summer. 

Since I stopped work I have had a two 
months’ holiday. The summer has been my 
working time for 35 years; to have a holiday 
in it (in America) is new for me. I have not 
broken it, except to write “Eve’s Diary” 
and “A Horse’s Tale” —short things occupy- 
—— mill 12 days. 

his year our summer is 6 months long 
and ends with November and the flight 
home to New York, but next year we hope 
and expect to stretch it another month and 
end it the first of December. 

[No signature.] 


The year 1905 closed triumphantly 
for Mark Twain. The great “‘Seventi- 
eth Birthday” dinner planned by Col. 
George Harvey of Harper & Brothers 
is remembered to-day as the most nota- 
ble festival occasion in New York lit- 
erary history. It was Mark Twain’s first 
public appearance since his wife’s death 
in 1904. Other dinners and ovations 
followed. At seventy he had returned 
to the world, more beloved, more hon- 
ored than ever. 

He did not return to the lecture plat- 
form, though constantly urged to fill 
engagements. Finally he decided to re- 
tire officially, and publicly, and in a 
good cause. 

The series of letters which follows 
was prepared by Mark Twain and Gen. 
Fred Grant, mainly with a view of ad- 
vertising the “farewell lecture,” which 
Clemens had agreed to deliver for the 
benefit of the Robert Fulton Monument 


1This was a second version of the Mysterious 
Stranger. The first (the one finally published) 
was written in Vienna seven years before. 
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Association. The association had really 
proposed to pay him a thousand dollars 
for it. The exchange of these letters, 
however, was never really made outside 
of Mark Twain’s bedroom. Propped 
against the pillows, pen in hand, with 
General Grant beside Sa: they arranged 
the series with the idea of publication. 
Later the plan was discarded, so that 
this pleasant foolery appears here for the 
first time. 


PRIVATE & CONFIDENTIAL 
(Correspondence) 
Telegram 
Army HEADQUARTERS [date]. 
Mark Twain, New York. 

Would you consider a proposat to talk at 
Carnegie Hall for the benefit of the Robert 
Fulton Monument Association, of which you 
are a Vice President, for a fee of a thousand 


dollars? 
F. D. Grant. 
President, 
Fulton Monument Association. 


TELEGRAPHIC ANSWER 


Major-Generac F. D. Grant, 
Army Headquarters. 

[ shall be glad to do it, but I must stipulate 
that you keep the thousand dollars and add 
it to the Monument Fund as my contribu- 
tion. 

CLEMENS. 
LETTERS 


Dear Mr. Ciemens,—You have the 
thanks of the Association, and the terms 
shall be as you say. But why give all of it? 
Why not reserve a portion—why should you 
do this work wholly without compensation? 

Truly yours, 
RED D. Grant. 


Major-GENERAL GRANT, 
Army Headquarters. 

Dear GENERAL,—Because I stopped talk- 
ing for pay a good many years ago, and I 
could not resume the habit now without a 
great deal of personal discomfort. I love to 
hear myself talk, because I get so much im- 
struction and moral upheaval out of it, but 
I lose the bulk of this joy when I charge for 
it. Let the terms stand. 

General, if I have your approval, I wish 
to use this good occasion to retire perma- 
nently from the platform. 

Truly yours, 
S. L. CLemeEns. 


Dear Mr. Ciemens,—Certainly. But as 
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an old friend, permit me to say, Don’t do 
that. Why should youf—you are not old 
yet. 
Yours truly, 
Frep D. Grant. 


Dear GENERAL,—I mean the pay-plat- 
form; I sha’n’t retire from the gratis-plat- 
form until after I am dead and courtesy 
requires me to keep still and not disturb the 
others. 

What shall I talk about? My idea is this: 
to instruct the audience about Robert Ful- 
ton, and . . . Tell me—was that his real 
name, or was it his nom de plume? However, 
never mind, it is not important—I can skip 
it, and the house will think I knew all about 
it, but forgot. Could you find out for me 
if he was one of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion, and which one? But if it is any trouble, 
let it alone, I can skip it. Was he out with 
Paul Jones? Will you ask Horace Porter, 
And ask him if he brought both of them 
home. These will be very interesting facts, 
if they can be established. But never mind, 
don’t trouble Porter, I can establish them 
anyway. The way I look at it, they are 
historical gems—gems of the very first water. 

Well, that is my idea, as y hows said: 
first, excite the audience with a spoonful of 
information about Fulton, then quiet them 
down with a barrel of illustrations drawn 
by memory from my books—and if you 
don’t say anything the house will think they 
never heard of it before, because people don’t 
really read your books, they only say they 
do, to keep you from feeling bad. Next, 
excite the house with another spoonful of 
Fultonian fact, then tranquilize them again 
with another barrel of illustration. And so 
on and so on, all through the evening; and 
if you are discreet and don’t tell them the 
illustrations don’t illustrate anything, they 
won’t notice it and I will send them home as 
well-informed about Robert Fulton as I am 
myself. Don’t be afraid; I know all about 
audiences, they believe everything you say, 
except when you are telling the truth. 

Truly yours, 
S. L. CLemens. 

P.S. Mark all the advertisements “ Pri- 
vate and Confidential,” otherwise the people 
will not read them. 

M. T. 


The lecture was given in Carnegie 
Hall, which had been gaily decorated for 
the occasion. The house was more than 
filled, and a great sum of money was 
realized for the fund. 


In May, 1907, Mark Twain was in- 
vited to England to receive from Oxford 
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the degree of Literary Doctor. It was 
an honor that came to him as a sort of 
laurel crown at the end of a great career, 
and gratified him exceedingly. To 
Moberly Bell, of the London Times, he 
expressed his appreciation. Bell had 
been over in April and Clemens believed 
him concerned in the matter. 

The story of Mark Twain’s extraor- 
dinary reception and triumph in Eng- 
land has been elsewhere told.1 Perhaps 
one of the most satisfactory incidents 
of his sojourn was a dinner given to 
him by the staff of Punch in the his- 
toric’ offices at 10 Bouverie Street, 
where no other foreign visitor had been 
thus honored, a notable distinction. 
When the dinner ended, little Joy Ag- 
new, daughter of the chief editor, en- 
tered and presented to the chief guest 
the ori inal drawing of a cartoon by 
Bernard Partridge, which had appeared 
on the front page of Punch. In this 


picture the presiding genius of the paper 
is offering to Mark Twain health, long 
life, and happiness from “The Punch 
owl.” 
A short time after his return to Amer- 
ica he received a py childish letter 


1.’ 


from little Miss Agnew acknowledging 
a photograph he had sent her, and giv- 
ing a list of her pets and occupations. 
Such a letter always delighted Mark 
Twain, and his pleasure in this one is 
reflected in his reply. 


To Miss Joy Agnew, in London: 
Tuxepo Park, NEw York. 

Unto you greetings and salutation and 
worship, you dear, sweet little rightly-named 
joy! Cue see you now almost as vividly as 

saw you that night when you sat flashing 
to beaming upon those sombre swallow- 
tails 

“Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

Oh, you were indeed the only one—there 
wasn’t even the remotest chance of competi- 
tion with you, dear! Ah you are a decora- 
tion, you little witch! 

The idea of your house going to the wan- 
ton expense of a flower garden!—aren’t you 
enough? And what do you want to go and 
discourage the other flowers for? Is that the 
right spirit? is it considerate? is it kind? 
How do you suppose they feel when you 
come around looking the way you look? 

1Mark Twain: A Biography, Chapters CCLVI- 
CCLIX. 
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And you so pink and sweet and dainty and 
lovely and supernatural? Why, it makes 
them feel embarrassed and artificial, of 
course; and in my opinion it is just as pa- 
thetic as it can be. Now then, you want to 
reform, dear, and do right. 

Well, certainly, you are well off, Joy: 

3 bantams; 

3 goldfish; 

3 doves; 

6 canarys; 

2 dogs; 

I cat; 

All you need, now, to be permanently be- 
yond the reach of want, is one more dog— 
just one more good, gentle, high principled, 
affectionate, loyal dog who wouldn’t want 
any nobler service than the golden privilege 
of lying at your door, nights, and biting 
everything that came along—and I am that 
very one, and ready to come at the dropping 
of a hat. 

Do you think you could convey my love 
and thanks to your “daddy” and Owen 
Seaman and those other oppressed and down- 
trodden subjects of yours, you darling small 
tyrant? 

On my knees! These—with the kiss of 
fealty from your other subject— 

Mark Twain. 


In his philosophy What Is Man, and 
now and again in his other writings, we 
find Mark Twain giving small credit to 
the human mind as an originator of 
ideas. The most original writer of his 
time, he took no credit for pure inven- 
tion and allowed none to others. The 
mind, he declared, adapted, consciously 
or unconsciously; it did not create. In 
a letter which follows he elucidates this 
doctrine. The references in it to the 
“Captain” and to the kerosene, have to 
do with Captain “Hurricane” Jones and 
his theory of the miracles of “Isaac and 
of the prophets of Baal” as expounded in 
“Some Rambling Notes of an Idle Ex- 
cursion.” 

By a trick of memory, Clemens gives 
The Little Duke as his suggestion for 
The Prince and the Pauper; he should 
have written The Prince and the Page, 
by the same author. 


To Rev. F. V. Christ, in New York: 
REDDING, Conn., Aug., ‘08. 
Dear Si1r,—You say “I often owe my best 
sermons to a suggestion received in reading 
or from other exterior sources.” Your re- 
mark is not quite in accordance with the 
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facts. We must change it to—‘I owe all 
my thoughts, sermons and ideas to sugges- 
tions received from sources outside of my- 
self. The simplified English of this proposi- 
tion is—“‘No man’s brains ever originated 
an idea.” It is an astonishing thing that 
after all these ages the world goes on thinking 
the human brain machinery can originate a 
thought. 

It can’t. It never has done it. In all 
cases, little and big, the thought is born of a 
suggestion; and in all cases the suggestions 
come to the brain from the outside. The 
brain never acts except from exterior im- 
pulse. 

A man can satisfy himself of the truth of 
this by a single process—let him examine 
every idea that occurs to him in an hour; 
a day; in a week—in a life-time if he please. 
He will always find that an outside something 
suggested the thought, something which he 
saw with his eyes or heard with his ears or 
perceived by his touch—not necessarily to- 
day, nor yesterday, nor last year, nor twenty 
years ago, but sometime or other. Usually the 
source of the suggestion is immediately trace- 
able, but sometimes it isn’t. 

However, if you will examine every 
thought that occurs to you for the next two 
days, you will find that in at least nine cases 
out of ten you can put your finger on the 
outside suggestion—And that ought to con- 
vince you chat No. 10 had that source, too, 
although you cannot at present hunt it down 
and find it. 

The idea of writing to me would have had 
to wait a long time if it waited until your 
brain originated it. It was born of an out- 
side suggestion—Sir Thomas and my old 
Captain. 

The hypnotist thinks he has invented a 
new thing—suggestion. This is very sad. 
I don’t know where my captain got his kero- 
sene idea (It was forty-one years ago, and he 
is long ago dead.) But I know that it didn’t 
originate in his head, but it was born from a 
—— from the outside. 

esterday a guest said, “How did you 
come to think of vetitinn The Prince and the 
Pauper?” I didn’t. The thought came to 
me from the outside—suggested by that 
pleasant and picturesque little history-book, 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Little Duke. 1 doubt 
if Mrs. Burnett knows whence came to her 
the suggestion to write Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
but I know; it came to her from reading 
The Prince and the Pauper. In all my life 
I have never originated an idea, and neither 
has anybody else. 

Man’s mind is a clever machine, and can 
work up materials into ingenious fancies and 
ideas, but it can’t create the material; none 
but the gods can do that. In Sweden I saw 
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a vast machine receive a block of wood, and 
turn it into marketable matches in two min- 
utes. It could do everything but make the 
wood. That is the kind of machine the hu- 
man mind is. Maybe this is not a large 
compliment, but it 1s all I can afford. 

Your friend and well-wisher, 

S. L. CLEMENs. 


In June that year Mark Twain had 
established his household in Redding, 
Connecticut, in a beautiful home for 
which John Howells had made the plans. 
He named it “‘Stormfield,” after one of 
his characters, and, despite the name, he 
found the place so comfortable that he 


remained there all that winter. 

In a letter to Howells we get another 
glimpse of Mark Twain’s philosophy of 
man, the irresponsible machine. 


To William Dean Howells, in New 
York: 


SToRMFIELD, REDDING, CoNN., 
Jan. 18, '09. 


Dear Howe tts,—I have to write a line, 
lazy as I am, to say how your Poe article 
delighted me; and to say that I am in agree- 
ment with substantially all you say about his 
literature. To me his prose is unreadable— 
Like Jane Austin’s. No, there is a difference. 
I could read his prose on salary, but not 
Jane’s. Jane is entirely impossible. It 
seems a great pity that they allowed her to 
die a natural death. 

Another thing: you grant that God and 
circumstances sinned against Poe, but you 
also grant that he sinned against himself—a 
thing which he couldn’t do and didn’t do. 

It is lively up here now. I wish you could 
come. 

Yrs ever, 
Mark. 


Miss Elizabeth Wallace, to whom the 
next letter is written, had known Mark 
Twain in Bermuda, and after his death 
published a dainty volume entitled Mark 
Twain and the Happy Island. 


“STORMFIELD,” REDDING, CONN. 
Nov. 13, '09. 

Dear Betsy,—... I’ve been writing 
Letters from the Earth, and if you will come 
here and see us I will—what? Put the MS 
in your hands, with the places to skip 
marked? No, I won’t trust you quite that 
far. I’ll read passages to you. This book 
will never be published—in fact it couldn’t 
be, because it would be felony to soil the 
mails with it, for it has much Holy Scripture 
in it of the kind that . . , can’t properly be 
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read aloud, except from the pulpit and in 
family worship. Paine enjoys it, but Paine 
is going to be damned one of these days, I 
suppose. 

he autumn splendors passed you by? 
What a pity. I wish you had been yo It 
was “bolo | words! It was heaven and hell 
and sunset and rainbows and the aurora all 
fused into one divine harmony, and you 
couldn’t look at it and keep the tears back. 
All the hosannahing strong gorgeousnesses 
have gone back to heaven and hell and the 
pole, now, but no matter; if you could look 
out of my bedroom window at this moment, 
you would choke up; and when you got your 
voice you would say—This is not real, this 
is a dream. Such a singing together, and 
such a whispering together, and such a snug- 
gling together of cosy soft colors, and such 
kissing and caressing, and such pretty blush- 
ing when the sun TWeenks out and catches 
those dainty weeds at it—you remember that 
weed-garden of mine?—and then—then the 
far hills sleeping in a dim blue trance—oh, 
hearing about it is nothing, you should be 
here to see it. 

Good! I wish I could go on the platform 
and read. And I could, if it could be kept 
out of the papers. There’s a charity-school 
of 400 young girls in Boston that I would 

ive my ears to talk to, if I had some more; 
ut—oh, well, I can’t go, and so it’s no use 
to grieve about it. 

This morning Jean went to town; also 
Paine; also the butler; also Katy; also the 
laundress. The cook and the maid, and the 
boy and the roustabout and Jean’s coachman 
are left—just enough to make it lonesome, 
because they are around yet never visible. 
However, the Harpers are sending Leigh up 
to play billiards; therefore I shall survive. 

Affectionately, 
S. L. Clemens. 


Early in June that year Clemens had 
developed par er a symptoms of 
heart trouble of a very serious nature. 
It was angina pectoris, and, while to all 
appearance he was as well as ever and 
usually felt so, he was visited by sudden 
attacks of acute “breast pains” which, 
as the months passed, increased in fre- 
quency and severity. He was alarmed 
and distressed—not on his own account, 
but because of his daughter Jean, a 
handsome girl, who had long been sub- 
ject to epileptic seizures. is case of 
his death he feared that Jean would 
be without permanent anchorage, his 
other daughter, Clara— following her 
marriage to Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 
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October — having taken up residence 
abroad. 

This anxiety was soon ended. On the 
morning of December 24th, Jean Clem- 
ens was found dead in her apartment. 
She was not drowned in her bath as 
was reported, but died from heart ex- 
haustion, the result of her malady and 
the shock of cold water. 

Mark Twain had returned from a 
month’s trip to Bermuda a few days 
before Jean died. Now, by his physi- 
cian’s advice, he went back to those 
balmy islands. He had always loved 
them, since his first trip there with 
Twichell thirty-three years earlier, and 
at “Bay House,” the residence of Vice- 
Consul Allen, where he was always a 
welcome guest, he could have the atten- 
tions and care and comforts of a home. 
Taking Claude, the butler, as his valet, 
he sailed January 5th, and presently sent 
back a letter in y bich he said, “Again I 
am leading the ideal life, and am im- 
measurably content.” 

Through February, and most of 
March, letters and reports from him 
were about the same. He had begun to 
plan for his return, and concerning 
amusements at Stormfield for the enter- 
tainment of the neighbors, and for the 
benefit of the library which he had 
founded soon after his arrival in Red- 
ding. In these letters he seldom men- 
tioned the angina pains that had tort- 
ured him earlier. But once, when he 
sent a small photograph of himself, it 
seemed to us that his face had become 
thin, and that he had suffered. Cer- 


tainly his next letter was not reassuring. 


To A. B. Paine, in Redding: 


Dear Paine,—We must look into the 
magic-lantern business. Maybe the modern 
lantern is too elaborate and troublesome for 
back-settlement use, but we can inquire. We 
must have some kind of a show at “Storm- 
field” to entertain the countryside with. 

We are booked to sail in the Bermudian 
April 23rd, but don’t tell anybody, I don’t 
want it known. I may have to go sooner if 
the pain in my breast doesn’t mend its ways 

retty considerably. I don’t want to die 
he, for this is an unkind place for a person 
in that condition. I should have to lie in the 
undertaker’s cellar until the ship would re- 
move me and it is dark down there and un- 
pleasant. 
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The Colliers will meet me on the pier and 
I may stay with them a week or two before 
going home. It all depends on the breast 


ain—I don’t want to die there. I am grow- 
mg more and more particular about the place. 
With love, 
a ©. 


This letter had been written by the 
hand of his “secretary,” Helen Allen. 
Evidently writing had become an effort 
to him. Yet we did not suspect how 
rapidly the end was approaching, and 
only grew vaguely alarmed. A week 
later, however, it became evident that 
his condition was critical. 


Dear Paine,— . . . I have been having 
a most uncomfortable time for the past 4 
days with that breast-pain, which turns out 
to be an affection of the heart, just as I orig- 
inally suspected. The news from New York 
is to the effect that non-bronchial weather 
has arrived there at last, therefore if I can 
et my breast trouble in travelling condition 
i may sail for home a week or two earlier 
than has heretofore been proposed. Yours 
as ever, 

S. L. CLEMENs, 
(per H. S. A.) 


In this letter he seems to have forgot- 
ten that his trouble had been pro- 
nounced an affection of the heart long 
before he left America, though at first 
it had been thought that it might be 
gastritis. The same mail brought a let- 
ter from Mr. Allen explaining fully the 
seriousness of his condition. I sailed 
immediately for Bermuda, arriving there 
on the 4th of April. He was not suffer- 
ing at the moment, though the pains 
came now with alarming frequency and 
violence. He was cheerful and brave. 
He did not complain. He gave no sug- 
gestion of a man whose days were nearly 
ended. 

A part of the Stormfield estate had 
been a farm which he had given to Jean 
Clemens, where she had busied herself 
raising some live stock and poultry. Af- 
ter her death he had wished the place to 
be sold and the returns devoted to some 
memorial purpose. The sale had been 
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made during the winter and the price 
received had been paid in cash. I found 
him full of interest in all affairs, and 
anxious to discuss the memorial plan. 
A day or two later he dictated the fol- 
lowing letter—the last he would ever 
send. 

It seems fitting that this final word 
from one who had so long given happi- 
ness to the whole world should pirat a 
special gift to his neighbors. 


To Charles T. Lark, in New York: 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 
April 6, 1910. 

Dear Mr. Larxk,—I have told Paine that 
I want the money derived from the sale of 
the farm, which I had given, but not con- 
veyed, to my daughter , to be used to 
erect a building for the Mark Twain Library 
of Redding, the building to be called the 
Jean L. Clemens Memorial Building. 

I wish to place the money $6,000.00 in the 
hands of three trustees,—Paine and two 
others: H. A. Lounsbury and William E. 
Hazen, all of Redding, these trustees to form 
a building Committee to decide on the size 
and plan of the building needed and to ar- 
range for and supervise the work in such a 
manner that the fund shall amply provide 
for the building complete, with necessary 
furnishings, leaving, if possible, a balance 
remaining, sufficient for such repairs and 
additional furnishings as may be required for 
two years from the time of completion. 

Will you please draw a document covering 
these requirements and have it ready by the 
time I reach New York (April re 5 

“T sincerely, 
. L. CLEMENs. 


He sailed on the 12th of April, reach- 
ing New York on the 14th as he had 
sage A day or two later Mr. and 

rs. Gabrilowitsch, summoned from 
Italy by cable, arrived. He suffered 
very little after reaching Stormfield, and 
his mind was comparatively clear up to 
the last day. On the afternoon of April 
21st he sank into a state of coma, and 
just at sunset he died. Three days later, 
at Elmira, New York, he was laid beside 
Mrs. Clemens and those others who had 
preceded him. 





A Mistake in 


the Horoscope 


BY EMERY POTTLE 


WHE bang of a door close 
by caused Appenine 
<5 Byrd, poet, to jump 
*) agilely behind a chim- 


Ye ney. Peering stealthily 


e 


BS ue At out, he perceived a head 
ESSE) rising through a scuttle 
on the roof. The head had a scarlet 
cap. The body to which this member 
was, of course, attached rapidly emerged. 
It seemed to be that of an attractive 
outh, still in his teens, attired in ve 
ms blue knickerbockers and a full 
white blouse with low, rolling collar. 
He bore under one arm a pair of dumb- 
bells and under the other a little white 
woolly dog. Without,ado he dropped 
the latter and with the former set to 
work in a most energetic fashion. So fas- 
cinated did Appy presently become that 
he forgot caution and protruded his head. 

The slim little figure bent and re- 
bent in sprightly measure; the dumb- 
bells rose and fell. It was a pretty sight. 
Never had Appy seen a handsomer lad— 
dark, with milky skin and peach-bloom 
cheek; flashing of eye, with rich, dusky 
curls. The white woolly dog caught 
sight of the intruder behind the chim- 
ney-pot. He set up a frenzied barking 
and flew straight for the tail of the 
cabalistic garment the poet unavoidably 
wore, offensively displaying itself be- 
yond the bricks. 

“Galahad! Stop it!” 

Galahad, however, had by this time 
arrived at the shins beneath the shame- 
ful robe, which he so menaced that 
their owner instinctively backed into 
the open. 

The dumb-bells fell with a crash. 
“Oh, mercy!” cried the startled youth. 

“Good morning!” said Appy, as po- 
litely as one can with a white woolly dog 
at the ankles. 

“Sick im, Galahad!” urged the owner 
of the infuriated animal, “sic ’im!” 
making as if to throw the recovered 
dumb-bells at the roof-walker. 


1? 


“Oh, please protested Appy, 
skipping on to the soap-box for 
safety. ‘“‘ Oh, please, sir, I won’t hurt 
you!” 

Caught by the unmistakable note of 
sincerity in the voice of the intruder 
dancing like a dervish on the box, the 
athletic young person paused in the act 
of hurling the missiles and advanced a 
step nearer. 

Now for the first time Appy was en- 
abled, in the rapidly increasing light of 
morning, to see his companion clearly. 
A cloud of shame suddenly obscured his 
vision. The blood surged to his face 
in red torrents. With swift, mortified 
hands he tightly wrapped his flapping 
robe about his goose-fleshed legs, and, 
regardless of the enraged beast below, 
fled again behind the p cli In that 
instant of clarified sight he had horribly 
become aware that he was in the pres- 
"a we — ; 

“]—I—beg your pardon,” gasped 
Appenine, in a small voice from nfs shel- 
ter, turning away his abashed eyes from 
the outraged young creature who reso- 
lutely followed him. 

“T should think so,” she coldly re- 
torted. 

“Would you please ask the—the little 
dog not to—to bite me so—so inces- 
santly? I—I should esteem it a great 
favor.” 

She considered a moment. “I see no 
reason why he should not bite you,” 
she responded, severely. 

“Excuse me,” said Appy; “I’m sorry 
to trouble him.” 

She came a little nearer. ‘Does he 
hurt?” 

“Yes, thank you, a—a great deal.” 

“He ought to.” 

“*T suppose he ought, but it—it’s very 
unpleasant, if I may say so.” 

“What will you do if I call him 
ae she inquired, after a pause. 

“Noth - nothing,” he abjectly stam- 
mered. 





THE WOOLLY DOG FLEW STRAIGHT FOR THE TAIL OF THE CABALISTIC GARMENT 


“What were you doing before I 
came?” 

“‘No-nothing.” 

“ Nothing? What a silly thing to say!” 
She whistled to her dog. ‘Come here, 
Galahad! Heel!” 

Galahad, with every sign of reluc- 
tance, left his prey and returned, growl- 
ing, to his mistress. 

“Now I wish to know,” she proceeded, 
with great sternness, “what you are 
doing on our roof?” 

Appy hesitated. “I—I am escaping.” 

“What?” 

“‘Escaping.” 

“Where to?” 

“‘T don’t know, ma’am.” 

“Don’t call me ma’am.” 

**No, ma’am.” 

“Where to, I said?” 

**T don’t know, ma—excuse me.” 

**Then how can you escape there?” 

This question was obviously so un- 
answerable that Appy was fain to keep 
abashed silence. 


Seeing she had him there, she took a 


new tack. “Whom are you escaping 


from?” she demanded, sharply. 

Appy answered inadvertently with- 
out consideration of the scandalous 
nature of his reply. “From a—a 
woman.” 

She reddened angrily and retreated. 
“How dare you! Get off our roof at 
once. If you don’t I shall send for the 
police.” 

“Oh,” he cried, wretchedly. “Oh, 
you don’t understand!” 

“T don’t want to. Go away.” 

“T can’t go away.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there’s no place to go to.” 

“Go back where you came from, 
then.” 

“T’ll die first.” 

The tragic accents from behind the 
chimney impressed the girl in spite of 
herself. She advanced again. “You 
can’t stay here, you know.” Her tone 
was very decided. 
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“T know it.’ 
“Then “ot are 
“I don’t know,” impered. 

She approached rent now more confi- 
dently. Appy dodged to the other side 
of the chimney. “Why do you do that, 
like a monkey?” she inquired, curtly. 
“Stand still.” 

. Please don’t look at me, ma’am. It 
—it isn’t proper.’ 

“How impertinent of you to tell me 
what is proper and what isn’t! As if I 
didn’t know. Come out!” 

“I—I haven’t any—any—on, you 
know,” he chattered in an agony of 
mortification. 

“Come out, I said, or I’ll sic Galahad 
on you.’ 

After a painful hesitation Appy slunk 
into view. He was hunched miserably 
together to lengthen the skirts of the 
horrid garment which he clasped tena- 
ciously about him with both arms. His 
hair was disordered and his eyes blood- 
shot; he shivered violently; his head 
hung in humiliation. The young woman 
looked at him hard for a ea moment, 
then, unexpectedly, she burst 
laughter. 

“T’m glad you think it’s funny,” he 
remarked, stil ‘ 

“T think it’s the funniest thing I ever 
saw,” she got out between laughs. 
“Where'd you get it?” 

Appy refused to answer. A deep 
shame was upon him. He realized how 
utterly impossible it would be to recount 
to this hilarious young woman the 
tragic story of how he came by his out- 
rageous apparel. After all, he reflected, 
abysmally, there was nothing left. for 
him now but suicide. He edged weakly 
toward the parapet of the roof. 

“Where are you going?” she de- 
manded, suspiciously. 

“T’m going to jump off the roof,” 
Appy broke out, violently. “I want to 
die!” 

“Gracious!” cried the -girl in alarm. 
After a moment of consideration she 
added, reflectively, “I can’t say I blame 

ou. If you could see yourself!’ She 

egan again to laugh. Appy went nearer 
tothe chasm. “I can’t help laughing,” 
she went on. 

“*T don’t care what you do,” peevishly 
retorted the doomed Appy. 


ou neh ing to gd % 


into 
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“You're awfully rude,” said she, “and 
I’m going in. Besides, I don’t want to 
see ~ ump off. Come along, Gala- 
=r e whistled imperatively to her 

and made toward the scuttle, 
"Good morning,” she tossed back se- 
renely. 

One red leg was ogy wes on the de- 
scending He when Appy recovered 
his speech. If she left him he was lost, 
and he knew it. “Oh, please, please, 

lease! Don’t go! I don’t want to die. 
hate j rua Don’t leave me!” 

She stop “T thought you didn’t 
care iat! “ia.” 

“I do—I care awfully. I’m very 
sorry. Oh, won’t you help me?” 

She hesitated a moment. “It’s the 
most ridiculous situation I ever heard 

of,” said she. “Where do you want 
to be helped to?” 

“IT want to go home.” 

' “Where do you live?” 

“In Virginia.” 

“Why don’t you go there, then?” 

**How can I, like this?” 

“Tt needn’t stop you moving, though 
I suppose you would be arrested be- 
fore you got far. How did you get like— 
like that?’ 

Appy cleared his throat painfully. 
There was nothing for it. He had to tell. 
ng seeress did it,” he desperate- 
ly 

e what?” exclaimed the girl, 
blankly. 

“The seeress. She—she—” 

“See here,” she broke in, “you won’t 
be hurt if I ask you something? I think 
I ought to, for my own sake. Are you— 
insane? Because if you are I’m going in.” 

““No—honestly. I give you my word. 
If I were I should have said so at once.” 
“All right, I’ll take your word. Go 
on. 

““The—the seeress, 
6é she—” 

“What seeress?” inquired his com- 
panion, interestedly. 

“Madame ose 

“The one who lives in this block?” 

““Yes—over there.” Appy pointed a 
fearful finger. 

“Goon. Don’t stutter so. What did 
she do?” 

“*I—I was on the train. And she was 
on the train. I was coming to New 


bed 


stumbled Appy, 
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York. I—lI am a poet and I wanted to 
come to New York to—to have my 
poems printed, you see. And she began 
to talk to me.” He shuddered. “I 
couldn’t help it. She said it was pion! 
ou know. Then, when we got to New 
oe Oh, I can’t bear to think of 
it! She forced me to get into a taxi—I 
can’t explain how now—and she brought 
me here, and a horrible Swede shut me 
up and took away all my clothes—and 
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I don’ : know any dark women. I want 


to ome.’ 

fre girl rested her chin in the palm of 
her hand and gazed meditatively at the 
unfortunate poet. “Well, id never 


should have thought it, never! It’ s the 
queerest thing I ever knew. It isn’t at 
™ what I expected. Not at all.” 

Appy,,, stared at her. “I beg your 


gee = hat I . 
say it isn’t what I expected. 


THEY SAW RISING FROM THE APERTURE IN THE ROOF THE HEAD OF THE SEERESS 


Pea me—and put this garment on 
And to-day she’s going to—to— 
Sissi it’s awful !—to—”’ 

“To what? Say it quick.” 

“To marry me!” 

The young girl sat down on the soap- 
box. “To marry you?” she repeated, 
incredulously. “I never heard of such 
a thing! Never! Do you want to 
marr her?” 


“T’d rather die.” 

“Did you tell her so?” 

“Yes, but it didn’t help any. She 
says there’s a dark woman somewhere. 
I don’t understand at all about it. And 
she keeps talking about Venus. I can’t 
tell you how dreadful it is. She says 
it’s in the stars. And she began it on 
the train. And she says my real name 
is Eduardo!” 

“Did you say a dark woman?” she 
breathlessly demanded. 

“Yes—at least she said a dark woman. 


“What—what did you expect?” he 
asked, timidly. 

“T hoped it would be a big, strong 
man—a ind of viking, you know. She 
said,” pursued the girl, as if talking to 
herself, “‘that he’d be blond. But I 
didn’t really believe it.. I don’t at all 
like poets. It’s very strange. But I 
suppose I can’t help it. It’s very annoy- 
ing, very, I can tell you. ” 

2m very, sorry.’ 

“Oh, it isn’t your fault,” es replied 
his interlocutor. “It’s Venus!” 

Appy jumped at the sound of that 
detestable word. ‘Don’t say that!’ he 
cried. 

“Say what?” 


*“That—that creature’s name. 
> 


I hate 
it. 
She gave no heed to his protestations. 
“How did you get out?” she went on, 
eagerly. 
Through the hole in the roof, when 
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they were asleep. I had to put on this 
thing. They took my—my—” 

“Yes, I know. It was oe you got 
away. She’d surely have married you. 
We must think what we can do now.” 

“You will help me? You—you— 
Oh, how good you are! I—” 

“T’ve got to,” she answered, mysteri- 
ously. “It is part of it.” 

“T—I don’t understand.” 

“Of course you don’t,” she replied, 
impatiently. “How should you?” 

t that moment there was a scraping 
noise at the farther end of the row of 
roofs. It came clearly in the morning 
air. A door banged. Apprehensively 
the hunted poet gazed in the direction of 
the sound, The girl’s eyes followed his. 
They saw rising from the aperture in the 
roof a disordered, immorally blond head, 
an unmistakable, fatal head, the head of 
the seeress. Appy didn’t hesitate. With 
the speed of a rabbit he made for the 
opening in the roof on which he stood. 

The young girl gazed after him in 
great excitement. ‘‘You mustn’t go 
there!” she cried. “I live there! Come 
back! Please come back! Oh, what 
will my father do?” 

The heavy tread of Madame Sera- 

hita shook the roof-tops. She was in 
0 petticoat, somewhat soiled, but with 
rosy bows, and a brief, blossomed upper 
garment suggestive of trampled blood 
and oranges. The girl eyed her approach 
with fear. Suddenly she gathered up 
the dumb-bells and the woolly white dog 
and fled after Appy. The scuttle banged 
behind her, there was a sound of shoot- 
ing bolts. 

“Hussy!” screamed the seeress over- 
head. 

The young girl peered anxiousl 
through the partial obscurity of the hall 
into which she had so hastily precipi- 
tated herself. There was a moment or 
two before she could find Appy; he was 
huddled on the floor under a table. 
Indeed, Galahad first sniffed him out 
and was about to expand his intimidat- 
ing growls into ferocious barkings, whep 
his mistress snatched him up and firmly 
held his nose. The exhausted poet lifted 
an edge of the table-cover and gazed 
with agonized appeal at—if one may so 
use the word—his hostess. He was on 


the point of wild speech when she sternly 
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laid her finger on her lips and shook a 
vigorous head. They regarded each 
other in uneasy silence for a considerable 
time. Above them, on the roof, they 
heard indistinct sounds which they 
rightly construed as curses. Presently 
they caught the thud of retreating foot- 
steps. The young girl breathed deeply in 
relief. To Appy, who was already in a 
state of collapse owing to the hideous 
nervous strain of the past twenty-four 
hours and to an entire lack of nourish- 
ment, this respite came as the pardon to 
the condemned already at the gallows. 
In the reaction he swayed dazedly to 
and fro and was about to topple over in 
a faint when his companion rushed 
toward him. 

“Don’t you dare to faint away!” she 
hissed in his ear. “If you do, PIl—T’ll 
ee you!” 

er evident sincerity revived in the 
slightest measure the waning forces of 
Appy. He attempted to get to his feet, 
failed, with ghastly face murmured, 
piteously, “S-s-sl-ap, pl-please,” and 
was gone. 

en he regained consciousness, he 

found himself still under the table. His 
situation was, however, vastly improved 
as he vaguely perceived as soon as his 
fluttering senses returned, so to speak, to 
their nest. His head was on the young 
woman’s lap and she was stroking his 
brow with light, gentle hands which she 
dipped from time to time in a tin basin 
of water. A tremulous smile of gratitude 
flickered about his lips. “‘ Did—did you 
slap?’ he whispered. 

he smiled in return. “Don’t be 
silly,” she replied, also in a whisper. 
“Certainly not.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

“T hope you don’t mind being brought 
to by the water from Galahad’s drinking 
basin?” she inquired. ‘There wasn’t 
any other.” 

“Tt is very nice water indeed,” re- 
sponded Appy, politely. 

“Can you get up?” she pursued. 

**T think so,” said he, with reluctance, 
for the cool hands on his brow seemed to 
him the most delightful thing he had 
ever known. However, he obediently 
struggled to a sitting posture, assisted 
by his restorer. e leaned weakly 
against her shoulder. They regarded 
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’ 
THE COOL HANDS ON HIS BROW SEEMED THE MOST DELIGHTFUL THING HE HAD EVER KNOWN 


each other questioningly. Unexpectedly 
the girl began to laugh silently. Stimu- 
lated by her pleasant mirth, Appy also 
feebly smiled. 

“Tt’s perfectly absurd. It’s more ab- 
surd than Alice in Wonderland,” she 
whispered. “But it’s all very well to 
laugh. The question is, what are you 
going to do?” 

“Excuse me, but—I don’t know,” said 
Appy,; with a fresh access of agitation. 

a don’t suppose you do,” she an- 
swered, reflectively. ‘That’s one of the 
drawbacks to a poet. But you can’t sit 
here on the floor. And I can’t turn you 
out into the streets like this.” 

Appy sighed heavily in his relief, and 
attempted to find one of the cool hands. 

“‘And,” she continued, jerking away 
her hand, “I daren’t tell my father 
about you. He wouldn’t believe your 
story for a second. In fact, nobody 
would but me. I hate to think what he 
would say to me, for letting a perfectly 
strange man come into the Race at this 
hour, and, as you may say, without any 
clothes on. He’s little, but very violent, 
and he tames lions. Goodness! how he 
swears sometimes! He’s asleep now and 
the cook is getting breakfast. She’s 
gone. So nothing will happen for a 
little while. But you can see yourself, 
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if you have any sense of propriety, that 
it’s a ghastly situation for me—and—” 

Just then there was a savage roar from 
the floor below that would have un- 
nerved bulls of Bashan. “Where in hell 
is my bath! I say where in hell is it?” 

“Oh, dear, father is up,” murmured 
the girl. ‘You wouldn’t believe so big 
a voice could come out of so little a 
man.” 

Appy shuddered and sat closer. There 
were sounds of hasty feet and finally of 
a banging door. The girl heaved a sigh 
of relief. “‘He’s got it. It’s all right for 
a half-hour now.” She rose to her feet. 
“‘There’s only one thing for the present. 
You'll have to hide in the trunk-room. 
il lock you in. And then I'll try to 
think what can be done. Come along 
now. Don’t waste an instant.” 

She seized Appy by the hand and led 
him quickly to a tiny, stuffy room filled 
with trunks and cast-off clothing. There 
was a detestable smell of moth-balls. 
“‘Get in, quick. It’s the best I can do. 
I’ll come back in a minute.” She pushed 
him in and hurried away. In the briefest 
space she was back again with a tin 
box of biscuits, a carafe of water, and a 
picture puzzle. 

“It’s the hardest one I ever saw,” she 
remarked. “The puzzle, not the bis- 
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cuits. It took me three days. Good-by, 
and for pity’s sake, don’t move around 
any. I’ll come back when I can. My 
name is Rose Marie—I won’t tell the 
other because it is so awful. Good-by.” 

She smiled so encouragingly that 
Appy had a strange, new, disconcerting 
desire to kiss her. The consciousness of 
it made him blush visibly. “My name 
is Appenine Byrd—and I—I—I don’t 
know how to thank you,” he began, 
helplessly. “‘I—I think you’re the nicest 
girl I—” 

“Oh, bother!” said she, departing 
abruptly. 

The key turned outside and once more 
Appenine Byrd was a prisoner. His wan 
face was lit with a sentimental glow as 
he munched the biscuits. When he fin- 
ished them, he took the bits of the puzzle 
from its box and vaguely stirred them 
about on the floor. But he had fitted 
only two of the pieces together when 
weariness overcame him and he sank 
incontinently into a profound sleep. 

The door of Appenine’s retreat was 
hastily opened an hour later, and Rose 
Marie precipitately entered. She shook 
the slothful poet without ceremony. 


“Get up!” she commanded in a low, 


tense voice. ‘The worst has happened! 
The seeress is down-stairs!” 

The mere mention of that fatal word 
recalled, in every horrid detail, to Appy 
his terrible condition. He jumped wildly 
to his feet and made as if to flee. 

“Here! Don’t do that! Listen! The 
kind of scene that is taking place be- 
tween papa and the seeress in the draw- 
ing-room would frighten a bartender. 
I’ve been hanging over the stairs to hear 
it. His language would make a parrot 
faint. Sometimes I really love to hear 
papa swear. And she—well, you’ve 
never heard anything like it. She says 
we're harboring her insane brother, you 
know, and she’s got on the most awful 
flowered clothes and her hair needs the 
bleach again. Well, she says she won’t 
leave the house till she’s searched it. 
And papa says he’ll— Oh, I couldn’t 
repeat it—only he’s got the maid to call 
up the police-station. So when they 
get here of course the whole place will 
be hunted. Now do just as I tell you. 
It’s the only chance. If it fails why then 
you’ve lost, that’s all. Put on these 
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things guick and come out on the roof. 
Go to the next scuttle and if it is un- 
locked posed Ar a and I'll be there. If 
it isn’t, you'll have to jum r—marry 
her. Hurry! You can’t oe a second. 
Here’s the key. Lock the door after 
you—that will put them off.” She 
dropped a bundle of clothes at his feet 
and hurried away. “I never thought it 
would be a poet,” she inconsequently 
murmured as she went. ‘“I’d sooner 
have expected a baseball pitcher.” 

With trembling hands Appy fumbled 
at the bundle. As it fell apart he recog- 
nized the gymnastic costume of Rose 
Marie. He threw off his despised robe 
without a moment’s hesitation and, so 
used had he become to the vagaries of 
life, proceeded unquestioningly to clothe 
himself in the new outfit. At least, he 
thought gratefully, it had a semblance of 
masculinity, though the waistband of 
the bloomers pinched him cruelly. There 
was a pair of slippers, and also a little 
coat which, though not that of a child, 
presented much the same effect once it 
was on him. But there was no time for 
such considerations. Again he set 
wretchedly forth to the roof-tops. It 
seemed to him, as he stole out, that he 
had been doing nothing but escape over 
roofs all his life. 

As he hurried through the hall the 
sounds of altercation from below rose to 
his affrighted ears. “Crocodile!” he 
heard, and “ Ant-eater!” and “Zebra!” 
“ Hell-hound!”’ pursued him faintly as he 
climbed the ladder. He shivered. With 
hammering heart he hurried to the next 
scuttle. He tried it. It was tight shut. 
His head swam. He struggled with the 
little door as a dog digs in the ground, 
until he gave up in sheer exhaustion and 
squatted miserably beside it. The min- 
utes were centuries. He heard sounds 
of feet at the street door and believed 
that the police had come. . . . 

And then the trap-door slowly raised! 
Rose Marie appeared in the opening. 

“Come,” she called, with a radiant 
smile. “I’ve done it!’ -She gave him 
her hand .and led him down, carefully 
bolting the door behind her. “I’ve told 
her you were my fiancé, you under- 
stand,” she began, briskly. “So you’d 
better try to act like it, if you can. 
Heavens! how funny you look in those 
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clothes! ... You see, I don’t know the 
lady here at all. We've just moved 
into this block. But she looked so senti- 
mental, you know—I heard she was an 
old maid and kept a parrot—that I 
thought I’d try it. Well, it was just 
touch and go. She’s awfully shocked, 
and if I hadn’t behaved like an actress 
and wept perfect rivers, 
she wouldn’t have given in 
and have let me open the 
scuttle. I told her we 
were engaged and that 
papa wanted to kill you 
and that if he did I should 
kill myself, and all that 
kind of thing, and— Oh 
yes, I said you were a poet. 
She loves poets, and she’s 
telephoned for a taxi.” 

All this she poured 
somewhat disjointedly in- 
to the ears of the now 
utterly stupefied Appy as 
she conducted him down 
the stairs. “Hold my 
hand,” she whispered as 
they were entering the 
drawing-room. ‘‘Ap- 
penine, darling,” she went 
on in a voice rich with 
emotion, “this is our pre- 
server! This is Miss 
Gumbs!” 

With no more self-pos- 
session than a sinner at a 
revival, Appy scuffled tow- 
ard the lady who stood 
rigidly before them in the 
center of the room. 

“Good morning,” he es- 
sayed, distinctly, and then 
sneezed violently five 
times. “‘I hope your hus- 
band—that is—I mean my 
husband— Oh, our husband, I would 
say, is quite well?” He smiled feebly. 

The female retreated in agitation. She 
was a spare creature with a very thin, 
high nose, reddened at the tip by an 


unfortunate malady of the skin—and, 


bursts of frisky curls at her temples. 
She wore a canary-colored silk gown of 
an antiquated fachitis very tight at the 
bosom, very billowing at the skirt. 
“Sir!” she gasped. 
“He is exhausted by the terrible strain 
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that he has been enduring,” hastily put 
in Rose Marie. “You must forgive him. 
Oh, Miss Gumbs, if you could see him 
when he is writing his poetry. It’s the 
sweetest sight you ever—” 

“T should be very happy to, indeed,” 
prey replied Miss Gumbs. “He— 
trust I do not seem indiscreet—appears 


ONCE MORE APPENINE BYRD WAS A PRISONER 


to be in a state of extreme agitation. I 
think it will be more fitting of me to 


retire. I... if you wish diversion 
you will find the ileus of Swiss views 
most attractive, and may I ask of you 
not to feed the goldfishes?” With a 
refined bow she rustled away from a 
scene that she felt was too intimate, too 
amorous for the eyes of the unmarried. 
Rose Marie, in a paroxysm of silent 
laughter, at once collapsed on a sofa. 
When she regained control of herself 
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she gazed at Appy, still standing pas- 
et abjectly, before her. “Don’t 
you think it is funny?” she demanded, 
with some irritation. 

“What is?” 

“Tt! The whole thing. Miss Gumbs. 
You. Papa. The seeress.” 

“No,” said Appy, candidly. 

“What do you think it is, then?” she 
inquired in amazement. 

Appy raised his eyes to her, and once 
they were on her he could not remove 
them. And as he gazed, a glow like 
that of a rich cordial spread through 
him. She seemed to him the most beau- 
tiful being he had ever seen. 

“What are you staring at?” she said. 

** At you,” he answered, simply. 

The color mounted to Rose Marie’s 
pink cheeks. She got up hastily and 
went to the window. 

““Oh!” she cried in sudden excitement, 
“a policeman is going into our house 
and a big Swede is at the door. And I 
think I can hear papa. Goodness! it’s 
awful! Don’t come... . They might 
see you!” 

Appy tiptoed to her side. As he 
cue over to look, something turned 
him giddy. Seized by a strange, weird 
impulse, he put his lips to the pretty 
pink lobe of “ ear. 


“Mm!” cried the girl, jumping back. 


“You tickle! . . . How dare you kiss 
me? It’s perfectly horrid of you!” 

Appy hung his head. “I—I—I never 
did it before,” he stammered. 

“*f should think not,” she retorted. 

Tears of shame stood in the poet’s 
eyes. Rose Marie slightly relented. 
“Oh, well,” she added, “‘it doesn’t mat- 
ter so awfully, I suppose, as long as we 
are going to be married. 

“Wha-wha-what did you say?” 

“Married was the word I used,” she 
answered, calmly. 

“* M-m-married?” 

¢Vea 

“Wh-whom to?” 

“To each other, silly. Why?” 

Appy pressed his hand to his brow in 
a vain attempt to still its mad throbbing. 
He tried to speak, but his voice refused 
to come. 

“Of course,” continued Rose Marie, 
haughtily, “if you don’t want to be, 
you needn’t. If I could help myself, | 
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shouldn’t have chosen a poet, I can tell 
you.” Seeing that he made no reply, 
she demanded, impatiently: “Why 
don’t you say something? Don’t you 
want to marry me?” 

Slowly, beatifically, blissfully, as 
breaks the sun through a sodden day of 
gloomy rain, a smile lit the poet’s gentle 
face. “I—I—I’d love it,” he whispered, 
softly, “Rose Marie.” 

She smiled in return. “Then come. 
Here’s the taxi, and they’ ve all gone into 
the house. Let’s run for it.” She gave 
him her hand. “It’s all the fault of that 
silly old Venus, you know.” 


“What did you say my name is?” 
asked Rose Marie, interestedly. They— 
she and Appy—were seated in a taxi 
which edged hazardously up through the 
traffic of Broadway. 

Appy grinned foolishly. “Byrd,” he 
whispered, “‘Rose Marie Byrd. Oh, it’s 
so pretty! Say it, please say it.” 

he repeated the name softly, nodding 
her head at each word. “It is pretty, 
isn’t it? Fancy! It used to be Spink.” 

The young man sat closer and vent- 
ured to take her hand. “I’m so happy!” 
he murmured, rapturously. 

Rose Marie smiled and did not with- 
draw her hand. “You said Virginia!” 
she continued after a considerable si- 
lence. ‘I don’t want to seem curious, 
but if one is married I suppose it is just 
as well to know something about one’s 
husband. I hope you don’t mind.” 

“Not at all, thank you,” beamed 
Appy- . 

“Promise me one thing,” she de- 
manded, suddenly, a fresh note in her 
voice. “Promise me that you will only 
write poetry twice a week. I don’t 
like to be unpleasant, but I can’t bear 
poetry. It’s better to tell you so at 
once. We might make it Sundays and 
Thursdays, if you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind at all.” He added, 
shyly, “I sha’n’t want to write poetry if 
—if I have you.” 

“That’s very sweet of you. Perhaps 
I'll get to like it better later on—I mean 
the verses,” Rose Marie generously re- 
plied. 

There was another long silence. With 
painful effort it was broken by Appy. 
“You won’t think me rude or—or 
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prying, will you, if | ask you someth- 
ing?” 

“Of course not. 
about the poetry.” 

“*Then—then wh-why did you—m-m- 
marry me?” 

Rose Marie burst into the most de- 
lightful laugh. ‘I may as well tell you,” 
she began, frankly. “It was this way. 
Last week I went to the seeress’s to have 
my horoscope cast—I’m awfully super- 
stitious, though you might not think it— 


You were so nice 


and she said there was a blond man, a 


poet, in my life. That I was going to 
meet him unexpectedly, and that there 
was going to be an awful mess and that 
if I could triumph over a dangerous 
blond woman I should marry him, and” 
—she dropped her eyes—‘‘and be very 
happy. And—well, Frias tell the rest 
now. You see Venus is the planet that 
is the leading lady, so to speak, in our 
two horoscopes. So when you said you 


were a poet, I knew at once what was 
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happening. And I made up my mind 
that I wouldn’t be beaten by a horrid 
old golden-haired fortune-teller. And I 
wasn’t. Of course, it is awfully risky. 
We don’t know a thing about each 
other. But, after all, it doesn’t matter 
much. When people get acquainted 
properly and engaged and all that, they 
don’t know much more. One is always 
so polite, you see, that one conceals 
one’s real nature till afterward. But I 
saw immediately that you were nice, 
because you let Galahad bite you. Sol 
didn’t feel very nervous about it. I 
hope you'll like me.” 
he young man drew a long, tremulous 

breath. “I-I-I’m so—in—love—with 
you that I can’t-can’t-can’t—” 

‘Please don’t kiss me again,” Rose 
Marie cried, forestalling his design. 
“You’ve no idea how it scratches when 
you aren’t shaved.” 

The driver, at this moment, demanded 
roughly, “Where to, lady and gent?” 


‘‘ APPENINE DARLING, THIS IS OUR PRESERVER” 





THE DOOR WAS OPENED BY THE SEERESS HERSELF 


The voice seemed curiously familiar to 


Appy. In a vivid flash it occurred to 
him that the very person who was driv- 
ing his nuptial taxi was no other than 
the brute who had, the night before, 
assisted the seeress to kidnap him. He 
had been too confused to recognize him 
in the flight to the mayor’s office and the 
subsequent marital exit. Before Rose 
Marie could reply, he put his head 
out of the window. “Scoundrel,” said 
he, drive us back to the seeress’s 
house.” 

The driver laughed coarsely. 

Rose Marie regarded her consort with 
a frowning eye. “‘You sha’n’t go there! 
I won’t have it,” she said, quickly. 

“Rose Marie,” returned the young 
man, and there was in his voice an accent 
imperative and stern—‘ Rose Marie, I 
am going to the seeress. I must beg you 


not to talk to the chauffeur. He is not 
a person that I wish my wife to converse 
with.” 

Rose Marie opened her lips as if to 
speak, shut them again, gave a quick, 
furtive glance at her husband’s unyield- 
ing face, reflected an instant. “‘But—” 
she began, less confidently—“but I do 
not wish—” She hesitated. “Very 
well, dear,” she meekly finished. 

The taxi bounded recklessly on. Rose 
Marie kept aggrieved silence and there 
were clouds in her dark, lovely eyes. 
Then of a sudden she smiled radiantly 
and patted Appenine’s hand. “I didn’t 
believe you could do it,” she confessed. 
“T’m so glad.” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“Boss me, you know,” she supple- 
mented. 

A thrill of pride electrified the young 
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man; for the first time in his life he 
tasted the immortal joy of possession, 
which is the prerogative of the male. 
Despite the ravages of the past night, 
his disordered hair, his unwashed face, 
his soiled, bruised hands, his absurd 
costume, he was the conqueror. He sat 
up straight. His chest involuntarily 
expanded. His proud, delighted eyes 
encountered those of Rose Marie. Slow- 
ly he bent forward, slowly, until his lips 
met hers. And there they rested. 

It was the driver who recalled them 
sharply to the sterner aspects of exist- 
ence. With a flourish he brought his 
vehicle to a stop at the curb. “Here 
you are, old sport, at the nut farm,” he 
called, jovially. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Rose Marie, “‘now 
I’ve got so far I’m afraid. I am. I’m 
just as scared asI can be. Do you think 
we ought to—to—” 

“Rose Marie, don’t you be afraid. I 
shall protect you. Come.” And Appy 
courageously assisted his timorous 
spouse from the cab. 

The door was opened by the seeress 
herself. ‘Well, wouldn’t it jolt you!” 
was her first remark. “Come—come 
in,” she proceeded, cordially. “I ain’t 


fixed up much for company, but I guess 
Eduardo won’t mind much.” 

This unexpected quality in her greet- 
ing disconcerted to a degree the young 
poet who had nerved himself to Ho- 


“Woman,” he began, 


meric struggles. 
> 


sternly—‘‘ woman—’ 

The seeress giggled. “Now, Eduardo, 
don’t you get on your high horse.” She 
drew the two inside and shut the door. 
“Come right into the parlor,” she urged, 
hospitably. 

“I demand my personal possessions,” 
said Appy. ia 

“‘Ain’t he chesty?” laughed Madame 
Seraphita to Rose Marie. “Mercy! 
Eduardo, I don’t want your duds. 
You'll find ’em all right up-stairs in your 
little room. And if I was you I’d get 
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out of that boy’s size fancy dress about 
as soon ’s I could. Ain’t he a chicken 
in it, Miss Spink?” 

With outraged dignity Appy drew 
himself up before the seeress. “Mrs. 
Byrd, if you please.” 

The seeress sat down heavily on a 
small chair and was seized with convul- 
sions of laughter. When she had in a 
measure regained control of her heaving 
mirth, she gasped: “‘I knew it. I knew 
it. Oh, that Venus, she’s a devil, she’s 
a devil!” 

Rose Marie and Appy stared at each 
other in speechless bewilderment, while 
Madame Seraphita wiped her flowing 
eyes. 

“Bless you, my lambs!’ she cried in 
muffled congratulation. “I know you 
both think I’m a devil, too, and I am, 
but don’t you be afraid. You done just 
right, my dear, to pinch him when you 
could. Y dente blame you at all. And I 
may as well tell you that I made a mis- 
take in the calculating of the events. 
I done my horoscope over this morning 
again, and I see it wasn’t never meant 
for me to get him—not never. My 
affinity is a lion-tamer. I seen it plain. 
He’s guided by Mars.” 

Rose Marie started visibly. A mali- 
cious smile flickered at the corners of 
her mouth. 

“Oh,” she said, dryly. 

“Eduardo,” pursued Madame Sera- 

hita, “‘you go and fix yourself up. 

ou’ll find me an’ your wife in the con- 
sulting - room when you're through. 
Come along, my dear, an’ let’s talk. I 
can tell you.a thing or two. I’ve been 
married three times myself.” 

Appenine hesitated. ‘Go, dear,” said 
Rose Marie. “It’s all right. I want to 
talk to Madame Seraphita.” 

The seeress put her arm through Rose 
Marie’s. ‘ “I never in my born days 
heard a man swear like your pa, 
dear. It was just like hearing Sousa’s 
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BY ALICE 


TD HAD rashly let B 

“<1) out of my sight for a 

> few moments before we 

¥4> left New York on our 

We trip, and he had re- 

ge turned wearing the 

2] most exotic combina- 

tion oF int green felt and straw that 

the mind of male milliner could evolve 

without crossing the limit of sheer 
abandon. 

Didn’t I think it becoming? If not— 
dramatic gesture of renunciation on 
B——’s part. I had immediately ad- 
mitted the thing outrageously becoming, 
but had endeavored to delicately 
qualify my admission by suggesting that 
it did not, to say the least,-tend to 
minimize a certain exaggerative ten- 
dency I found at times in himself. So 
later, when we had changed cars at 


Buffalo for Niagara, I knew what criti- 
cism rankled still under the rakish tilt 
of that hat, for he fixed my eye with 
stress and dignity and said: 

“Mind, I don’t say that the Falls are 


even there. Possibly they have dried 
up. I only assert that, if my imagina- 
tion did not deceive me upon the occa- 
sion of a previous youthful visit, they 
used to be there, and their grandeur was 
such as I have been, possibly exag- 
geratively, stating.” 

They are undoubtedly there. I keep 
my eye upon them as we drive over the 
bridge where the sentries patrol and 
the customs officers lay emphasis on 
that intense moment when the very uni- 
verse seems to draw dubiously back be 
fore the reminder of what is yours and 
what is mine. They are there waiting, 
I know, like some tremendous challenge 
to a response that I feel guiltily unable 
to give, so obsessed am I by the vision 
of a gigantic and composite picture 
postal with a colossal megaphone at- 
tachment, roaring for all the hackneyed 
superlatives to which popularit ~ 
accustomed it; so obsessed am gm 
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sort of obstinacy against being expected 
to admire. Or is it that out of the vio- 
lent movement of these days immensity, 
like horror, has become a commonplace 
of life, and one’s mind, in a certain 
numbness, grasps at the trivial for a 
temporary refuge? 

However, that moment of doubt and 
analysis sinks back before the look in 
B *s eyes as he turns them from a 
long stare at the Falls to me. It is as 
if he announced that he and Niagara 
had mutually justified themselves and 
invited me to share that triumphant 
satisfaction. I hope I make them feel 
that I do. 

B has procured rooms on the 
Canadian side, right opposite the Falls, 
so that we may have them every minute. 
He has no compunctions now in the 
matter of superlative. He reminds me, 
at intervals, of the roar, as if he assumed 
a sort of uneasy responsibility that my 
ideals in the roaring line be for once 
fully achieved, and he caps his own 
enthusiasm with a guide-book quotation 
to the effect that “if all the lions that 
have ever lived since the days of Daniel 
could join their voices in one ‘Hallelu- 
jah Chorus’ they would produce but a 
whisper in comparison with the deep 
diapason of this most majestic of all 
nature’s pipes or organs. It can be 
heard for fifteen miles.” 

B ‘also offers me the climax of a 
moon. There should obviously be one. 
He searches the heavens every night of 
that week for it. He seems to feel its 
dereliction as an implication of niggard- 
liness on his part. I assure him that a 
roar unseen is much more effective, but 
his attitude remains one of injury 
toward, and apology for, that celestial 
body. 

I believe now, however, that any 
further delay on the moon’s part can 
cast no darkness either on the Falls or 
on the romantically inclined. Bridled 
and thoroughly efficient, those Falls, at 
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the turn of a switch; but buck as the 
may they cannot, night or day, throw off 
hungry eyes. 

We hang above the railing, that first 
morning, in the sunshine and the mist, 
staring across at them, and B tells 
me of what has gone over, with epic 
gestures that summon pictures of great 
lakes and burning steamers, Indian 
maidens and athletic gentlemen in bar- 
rels. Then, turning to take in the pano- 
rama, he sees the British flag floating 
from our hotel. B is Irish and by 
way of being an American, so what 
might be called a doubly hyphenated 
burst of patriotism merges into the 
climax of personal enthusiasm, and with 
a fervent “God bless her!” he lifts and 
waves his hat, the gay, swashbuckler 
hat. Immediately a-little breeze whirls 
it from him and wafts it languidly over 
the rail and down the precipice. What 
the guide-book designates as the “‘um- 
brageous growth” swallows it. Con- 
sternation, more poignant than all 
Niagara’s roar, holds us appalled. As I 
raise my eyes and encounter B *s, 
my next impulse, which has been tow- 
ard mirth, is checked. It is not only 
that I have already learned the tactless- 


ness of mirth in such crises, but my 
sympathy is aroused for one who can 
so courteously restrain a righteous anger. 
I hear his muttered farewell—it is our 
first parting—and behold him run down 
an incline, a 4 a wall, and disappear, 


swinging from bush and vine. I confess 
to a vague uneasiness, but I 

saunter into thelittle souvenir 

booth that hangs over the 

edge and mention, not with- 

out a touch of thwarted mer- 

riment, the circumstance to 

the people who keep it. 

“But, madam, all that is 
poison-ivy!” 

After many ages B 
crawls over the wall, grasping 
tightly his abominable hat. 
He is very warm. He pants 
up the incline, wiping his fore- 
head, but thegleamof achieve- 
ment is in his eye. He stands 
before us, ready for congrat- 
ulations. His gaze becomes 
inquiring asit meets thegloom 
in ours. 
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“That,” I repeat, brokenly—and it 
is my turn to wave an epic hand—“‘all 
that is poison-ivy!” 

Nodding heads confirm my statement. 
In fact, we all stand like the crockery 
figures of Chinese mandarins, with our 
heads bobbing idiot- 
ically at him. 

I have nowa vision 
of two figures dart- 
ing back to a hotel 
so blithesomely left 
scarce a half-hour be- 
fore; of a pale face 
and resentful eye up- 
cast at a British 


et 


THE ROAR OF ALL THE LIONS SINCE 
DANIEL ARE BUT A WHISPER TO IT 
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flag en route; of agitated clerks and 
boys hopping for alcohol; of B 


emerging at last completely regroomed 
(as if, to the casual hotel guests, he had 
been indulging in some sartorial orgy), 
emerging chastened and aseptic, but 
bearing the weight of all burning, swell- 
ing possibilities on his mien—to lead 


HE DISAPPEARS, SWINGING FROM BUSH AND VINE 


me forth on the trail of a cap, one that 
should anchor so firmly on the brow that 
concentration must focus on its removal. 

The dread ravages, I may add, did 
not appear, but they hung, as it were, in 
the offing, lent piquancy and reminder 
that the joys of life come in snatches. 
Who knows what the next hour may 
bring forth! 

We are shot down an incline to the 
Whirlpool Rapids, and are welcomed by 
an elderly gentleman in a frock-coat and 
broad felt hat who implies that life for 
him has but led up to this moment when 
he might have the privilege of photo- 
graphing us, “the grand scenic environ- 
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ment being utilized to fill in the picture!” 
Finding us cold before that proposition, 
he offers, as the climax of his appeal, to 
graft on beside us, without extra charge, 
either Sir Thomas Lipton or Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, or, desperately, as he 
sees us sidling pans 

We gaze and thrill (guide-book direc- 
tions) at the Whirlpool—“‘it was near 
this spot that Blondin crossed on a rope, 
with a man on his back, and won world- 
wide fame”—and we find above our 
path a baby falls, a very pocket edition, 
doing its tritkling best among tiny 
mauve and pink and white blossoms. A 
falls, we decide, to take home and put 
in a garden. Beneath on the rocks, and 
eaten into the near-by observation 
booth until it has become like the shell 
of some vast colony of burrowing worms, 
the conglomerate tourist has left his 
hieroglyphic. One has a vision of a 
many-handed monster, its back to the 
Whirlpool, biting and clawing in a pas- 
sion of self-immortalization, and draw- 
ing back at last with a sigh of com- 
placency that says, “Well, I am I, 
anyway, however rapidly this old pool 
may whirl.” 

“We now turn [again the guide-book] 
from the sublime to the winsome,” and 
linger in the souvenir booth above the 
rapids as we wait for our trolley. There 
I acquire a necklace that imprisons the 
essence of moonlight on flowing, mist 
waters. It is B ’s last souveniris 
defiance to the moon that wouldn’t rise. 
My eye also lingers on moccasins de 
luxe of white kid, artfully embroidered 
with colored grasses and bound with 
white fur. A feeling of responsibility for 
B ’s extravagances contends with the 
attitude of an acquisitive but economic 
cat sighting the classic cream. I see 
B exchanging mysterious glances 
with the Englishwoman in control, 
whose smile has been somewhat too ob- 
viously blessing us, and I know he med- 
itates surprise. In his present ardor 
B will be sure to underestimate the 
size of my foot. 

“They’ re too small except for orna- 
ments.” I refer to the moccasins. 

“We have all sizes, madam.” 

“Really!” Wistfulness and practical- 
ity nicely modulated in my voice, I 
wander outside, but I make my foot as 
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conspicuous as possible, trusting to her 
uncompromising feminine glance. After 
these Machiavellian manceuvers B 
reappears, an edge of parcel protruding 
from his pocket and a dim sense of 
blessing still upon him. 

Nor does the guide-book mention the 
red of cherries, tied in bunches like ro- 
settes, that the boys offer when our 
trolley, circling through woods and along 
the river, stops; nor the red of a single 
lily in the Coasdion woods like the 
memory of a vivid blood-drop on the 
soft green gray of woods and water. 
Below the bridge Niagara gleams for 
one transcendent moment of perspective, 
and then we go over it again and the 
moccasins are, prematurely and reluc- 
tantly, exposed to my astonished grati- 
tude and the eye of a jolly customs 
officer, whom I bribe with popcorn, as 
the most conclusive evidence that they 
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were purchased on the Canadian side— 
which they were indeed! 

Strange how, among the trivial words 
one writes, rise protests against evasion. 
Perhaps the casual picnickers, casting 
an eye on immensity between bites of 
sandwiches, longed, as I, to open their 
souls to awe—to push things away; 
push away power-plants and biscuit- 
plants, trolleys, bridges, and parks; 
sweep off two towns; topple over souve- 
nir booths; wipe off tourists, ourselves 
included; yank up the Maid of the Mist, 
and sit with unleashed imagination and 
a supply of thundering adjectives above 
that first wilderness where those first 
Indians-plunged to death, swirling mag- 
nificently from their canoes. Perhaps 
the memory of beauty, soaked in under 
all the crowding urge of personalities, 
may wait, a hidden glory, for some im- 
mense and solitary moment. 
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Off for Lewiston and a respectful wave 
toward General Brock on his hill. A 
guilty sense of evaded historical signifi- 
cances has been cropping out at inter- 
vals on our trip, but we agree that it is 
at least very eodicil, from our own 

rivate viewpoint, to be gliding from 
ieness River into Lake Ontario. Our 
fellow-passengers on that boat are di- 
vided, for the most part, into twos— 
new, glaringly new, twos. The bride 
under the pink-tulle hat may ease her 
self-consciousness by the delusion that 
blooming headgear is merely an appro- 
priate compliment to the mild spring 
sun, and the mouse bride may play at 
incognito in an old tailor suit, and they 
may all sit about on their little deck 
stools, correct, too carefully correct, but 
they know in their hearts that by their 
own glamour they are exposed. There 
are a few family groups, to be sure, clut- 
tering up this Cyprian galley with chil- 
dren ale things, and a woman in black, 
like a popular cinema vampire, moves 
rales about, throwing out from be- 
hind hat swathing veil a sort of sullen 
skepticism. There is a sense of specu- 
lative interest, combined with tolerant 
superiority, in the glances exchanged 
between the various dualities, but, 
guard as they may their consorted eyes, 
they meet, sooner or later, in a gaze 
that cuts off the rest of the world tike a 
dropped shutter, and registers, “‘We 
two—only we two.” 

Dinner in Toronto and then aboard 
the boat for the St. Lawrence. Golden 
moonlight at one end and wine-purple 
sunset at the other, and the oily black 
shadow of the ship’s thick smoke trail 
on the water. Anywhere, a million miles 
from anywhere, and then against the 
night a shower of diamonds flashing, 
sparkling, radiating into gyrating, geo- 
metric forms, swung like some haunting 
mirage. It can’t be, but it is, a Luna 
Park! 

We touch at Kingston the next day. 
Stretched comfortably on our chairs in 
the stern, we watch the passengers hurry 
forward. 

**Good to have the deck to ourselves,” 

murmurs, dreamily. 

I see a line crossing the gangway to 
another steamer, and I remark that 
it seems not only good, but odd. 
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“You're sure, of course,” I add, with 
‘that this boat goes through 


emphasis, ‘ 
to Montreal? 

‘Quite sure.” 

’s tone implies that it is he who 
pilots our trip. I reflect a moment on 
the delicate readjustment necessary 
when a woman, accustomed to making 
her own way about, is shifting responsi- 
bility to male care—the way a vine 
must feel, once intent on twining its 
own string, fated to leave that support 
and twine about another vine. A more 
jolly and companionable lot, but some- 
how more precarious. 

Then a sense of unnaturalness seems 
to strike B or possibly a remem- 
brance of former fallibility. He gets u 
and wanders nonchalantly forward. t 
watch the gang-plank swinging slowly 
up with mingled feelings. Suddenly 
there is a wild but familiar yell, and 
B and a cabin-boy appear, rushing 
and gesticulating, with bulging suit- 
cases and dressing-bags. I follow, pick- 
ing up the overflow of intimate apparel 
that strings itself along in their wake. 
The gang-plank is lowered again and 
we plunge, thus accoutred, into the 
delighted stare of some fifty others en 
route on the Rapid Prince for Montreal. 

B ’s spirits have been dashed by 
this little setback in the réle of guide 
and protector, but he extracts a certain 
solace, I can see, from the thought of 
my superior prudence, which is now, 
presumably, shining for him alone, of- 
fers me the Thousand Islands and a 
promise of hair-lifting rapids, and re- 
covers poise. 

So we drift among the Thousand 
Islands, and on every one not otherwise 
occupied we plan a country home. The 
really nice couple opposite, whom under 
any other circumstances one might be 
glad to know, appear to be figuring, with 
= and pencil, along the same lines. 

e have a feeling, almost of panic,that 
they may get ahead of us and choose 
the very same darling dot of island— 
mustard yellow in the center, with a 
rim of trees—that we eventually select. 

It is a Sunday afternoon and there 
are boating parties along the shore. 
Suddenly a motor-boat skims out, like 
a buzzing dragon-fly, touching the water 
occasionally, circling us again and again, 
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It excites B , makes him discon- 
tented with the slowness of country 
homes and Rapid Princes. A motor- 
boat! That’s what we'll have. Life 
shall be one grand skim and fly—but 
for the present there will be rapids. 
We lunch on the lower deck. 
“But where are the rapids?” 


My 
a 


hint of latent distrust. 

“If the geological structure of the St. 
Lawrence channel has not altered since 
my time,” says B , “we should 
strike the first ones about here.” 

I arise skeptically from the table and 
put my head through the door, and the 
waters of Long Sault arise also and do 
the striking, firmly and efficiently. It 
is my turn to retire for regrooming. 
B greets me on my return with 
almost patronizing confidence: 

“You wait for Lachine.” 

We wait, but on the upper deck. 


Montreal lies, pearly gray, in the 
distance, and on the nearer American 
shore cluster the squat brown Indian 
huts of Caughnawaga. The waters 
ahead seem very strong and choppy. 
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and the guide-book have 

promised an Indian guide for this grand 

nale. I have formed a vision of a 
stately chief at our helm, a cynical lined 
and haughty Geronimo in SF segpeccge and 
towering head-feathers. eye turns 
back to the pilot-house. The pilot be- 
side the captain has a stern and falcon 
eye, I am pleased to note, fixed intently 
on that flat turbulence before us. But 
alas, poor B , he is no Indian. 

“Well,” B insists, ‘‘I shot those 
rapids in a canoe with an Indian once, 
and I wouldn’t do it again for a thou- 
sand, five thousand, ten thousand—” 

The Rapid Prince begins to shiver and 
buck, like a morsel of quivering bronco 
caught on colossal writhing lips, foaming 
and snarling back over bared brown 
teeth. I admit that B wins. It is 
primevally satisfying enough for the 
most critical. Then, like in, 0 eae a 
sigh, we glide down under the great 
bridge where the line of cheering soldiers 
could swing out a foot and touch our 
floating Union Jack as we pass under. 
A brisk stimulant, like Lachine, and 
then the glide at sunset—that is the 
way to enter a new city. 


SHOT DOWN AN INCLINE, WE ARE WELCOMED BY AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN 
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The couples bestir, the vampire lady 
slips by; we dock and are taken willing 
captives into a little landau with 
fringed green-silk valance hung from 
its top, by a driver whose brogue, after 
a glance at B , grows so intense that 
it creeps into B *s own pure Dublin 
English. We are adopted, and he be- 
comes henceforth our jarvey—B in- 
sists on the word—jogging us through a 


GLIDING FROM NIAGARA RIVER INTO LAKE ONTARIO 


new old France and a new old England. 
Sometimes it seems that places, like 
people, offer their personality the more 
vividly the less one knows of their tradi- 
tion and history. You may weigh and 
judge and satiate curiosity with the 
minutiz of their lives, but it is from the 
first encounter that the essence of their 
appeal springs. A comfortable excuse, 
thinks, for being weak on history. 

But so in this bride’s-eye glimpse of 
Montreal—love at first sight, and the 
tantalizing memory of all too short a 
glimpse; of the sense of a leisurely 
modernity, of quiet juxtaposition of old 
and new, each —— to let the other 
live; of appeal that wipes out ancestral 
interludes of Resa ew England and 
my own wild West, and catches me back 


to the Old World fountain stock. 
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want to live long months there and 
prowl about with understanding; to 
wind again through cobbled place and 
paved from France into England, weav- 
ing the two motives, to drive again up 
Mount Royal and see the city cresting 
a sea of green with spire and dome—the 
color of terra-cotta and mellowed brown, 
white and gray tones of convent and 
monastery, cathedral and college and 
skyscraper. And I always 
pick up the memory of black- 
frocked priests with broad, 
black hats and stick it in for 
the emphatic note. 

Delightful, that impression 
of stately old houses, on al- 
most every one a balcony that 
juts out where the tall tree 
columns lining the streets 
flourish into leafy nests. I[ 
could fancy a whole population 
swinging into them at will. 
I did not, to be sure, ever see 
any one on them; but if I lived 
there, id day, when not 
“arte, Me should sit on a 

alcony in the tree-tops. 

With a sudden impulse to- 
ward botanical data, I asked 
our jarvey whether the trees 
were elms or maples. He 
had been lolling sidewise on his 
seat, flapping languid reins 
(hired by the hour), his roguish 
eyes twinkling with zest of 
his own garrulousness, his hat 
crooked at the Irish angle B had 
once affected. The tone of my innocent 
query must have conveyed to him an 
earnest but secret preference on my part 
for one or the other species—a preference 
that might possibly change my enthusi- 
astic pe aah toward Montreal and his 
credit as entertainer, for he stared at 
me with a moment’s rigid and reproach- 
ful consternation not unlike that on the 
face of a confiding baby who has been 
treacherously slapped. For one awful 
second I awaited nature’s gathering 
cataclysm of tears. Suddenly he gath- 
ered up the reins and pointed briskly 
with his whip. 

“There’s the Prince o’ Wales Ter- 
race!” he cried, vivaciously and ur- 
gently, as if that stately row was on 
imminent point of vanishing. We were 
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RISING, HE SHAKES HIS HAND IN TRIUMPH 


both relieved, and he became his old 
informed self again, winking at passing 
cronies—his very back seemed to wink— 
but sitting very proudly, nevertheless, 
his whip swaying in scepter-like dignity 
over us and Montreal, his voice raised 
with assurance once more as he rolled 
off his itinerary. 

“Hi, Jerry!” out of some building in 
construction came a shout. 

Jerry’s back assumed an added state- 
liness, evidently meant for dignified re- 
pudiation of unseemly interruption and 
the group of grinning Hibernian faces. 

“Hi, Teer] Tell ’em who I am!” 

Jerry is forced to admit the point with 
a grin, he struggles to maintain hauteur, 
but as the full force of this scathing 
satire, implying our gullibility and the 
belittling of his own protectorate, strikes 


in, he is goaded beyond control, and, 
rising in his seat, he shakes his fist in 
abandoned triumph and shouts to a 
waiting universe: 

“‘There’s the mon that’s been in jail 
more times than anny monin Montreal!” 

The English cathedral leaves me cold 
as the row of white statues outlined 
above its facade, as its bleak, pale in- 
terior, until we come on two nuns meas- 
uring for altar-cloths, with a surplus 
supply of pins held in their mouths for 
all the world like seamstresses at home. 
Somehow I had never thought of nuns 
before with pins in their mouths. 

That poignant touch we take out into 
the warm sun again, where our jarvey, 
evidently expecting less expedition on 
our part, sits before a delighted audi- 
ence of two small boys, in my seat, 
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manipulating my forgotten fan with an 
elegant out-quirking of his little finger 
and an inimitable effect of boredom and 
languor, evidently assumed to represent 
mine. At our approach, he is back 
on his seat with a simious leap. His 
face is scarlet, but his geniality unim- 
paired. 

Years ago B was a student in 
Montreal. He grows reminiscent, as we 
pass through the French quarter, of an 
apothecary with whom he boarded. He 
was ill and the apothecary’s wife nursed 
him. He describes her lovely maternal 
kindness and the way she had of say- 
ing, “Mon pauore petit, he ees so seeck?” 
Like that—very tenderly on B *s 
lips. Closer inquiry discloses the fact 
that she was young and fair as she was 
warm-hearted, and that the apothecary 
had mildly protested against her tone, 
purely compassionate, but, nevertheless 
—just like that. B longs to see 
them again, after so many years. I, too, 
feel that I should like to do honor to 
that apothecary. I feel in him a dis- 
cretion most applaudable. But, after 
searching many clues, we find at last 
that he is back in the French trenches. 


I had almost forgotten. 

I had accepted the sentries on the 
bridges for part of the pictures, stringing 
themselves along. More poignantly still, 
I remembered late that night, when the 


drum drew me to my balcony. The 
street below is shadow-dim, and empty 
and silent except for the muffled drum 
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and the shuffle of the company marching 
toward Valcartier. They enter and pass 
my little outlook, like a section of hod 
figures across a dream. A few women 
march beside them and hands cling to 
hands. A few civilians march, too, help- 
ing with knapsacks. And one keeps 
pace beside the line with a child on his 
shoulder. Two carriages, with drawn 
shades, follow like a funeral—a funeral 
of immortal wraiths, shuffling still, to 
a ghostly drum, toward some far doom. 

A section of a dream—or was it a 
dream, rather, that world that I had 
found so beautiful, that for a moment I 
had forgotten? 

Notre Dame! What instinct makes 
us save it for that last morning of our 
stay? We are alone within it, but in all 
that vast interior there is no sense of 
being alone. It is as if the wanderers of 
the ages, finding therein some brooding 
refuge, had left their impress still linger- 
ing in the warmth of its colorful shadows. 
We sit at the foot of the altar. We are 
alone, but others have been before us 
and lighted wax candles in a cluster of 
shining white and gold. Tall candles 
with their wavering flames of prayer up- 
rising and candles flickering down once 
more. They dim, in their brief moment, 
the steady glow of the altar-lamp. And 
B , the skeptic, so long removed 
from the traditions of his house and 
boyhood, leaves me, and thinking, I 
know, of those who sent him out and 
passed, lights his two golden prayers. 
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Mobilizing the Women 
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MAZING things hap- 
pen when men go to 
war. Look at Washing- 
ton to-day. The Ad- 
$ ministration is riveting 
together the extremes 
of our social and politi- 
cal thinking. The ablest conservative 
talent and experience we have is working 
night and day carrying out the most 
radical notions of our times—and the 
undertaking passes almost without com- 
ment, such is its appeal to our common 
sense. 

The governmental agency under which 
these new and revolutionary relations 
are working out is called the Council of 
National Defense. No matter when or 
how it came to be, it is enough that it is 
an agency authorized by Congress and 
that the Administration is using it with 
breadth of imagination as well as calm 
daring. 

One of the many innovations of this 
Council of National Defense is an en- 
tirely original attempt to usethe woman- 
power of the country. Here again it is 
not necessary to trace the origin of the 
experiment. The important thing now 
is the experiment itself. The point is 
that, voluntarily and experimentally, 
the Government should have called to- 
gether a group of women to sit through 
the war and to devise practical schemes 
for using women in the work of national 
defense. 

This experiment started last April 
when, quite unexpectedly to themselves 
and certainly to the dismay of some of 
them, nine women of the country were 
informed by the Secretary of War, who 
is the chairman of the Counell of Na- 
tional Defense, that they were wanted 
in Washington. 

If these women had been called in 
times of peace, it is probable that they 
would have felt that they had a right to 
say no, if their judgment so dictated. 
But this was war, and it seems not to 
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have occurred to any of them that it was 
a possible thing to say no, any more than 
it occurs to che honorable-minded boy 
who is drafted to rake up reasons why 
he shall not go into the Army. 

The women promptly appeared in 
Washington. at were they to do? 
The best that they could get out of: 
those who had brought them together 
was far from definite. Three words,» 
arresting and arousing to the imagina- 
tion—good words, full of possibilities— 
constituted, as far as they were able to 
discover, what the Government had in 
mind when it decided to call them. An 
advisory body was needed, they were 
told, something that could tell the coun- 
cil how the woman-power could be made 
effective. A clearing-house was needed; 
a place where projects could be sifted 
and accepted or dedieed. A channel 
was needed; a channel which would carry 
to women the requests of the Govern- 
ment. Fine words, of course, but how to 
translate them into as fine action—that 
was the problem for the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, as it at once began to be called. 

The practical sense of the women who 
had been brought together, amon 
whom were some of the most experience 
organizers of women’s work in the coun- 
try, led them to say to one another at 
the start that if it was their business to 
co-ordinate the woman-power, to be a 
clearing-house and a channel, they must 
organize. 

he plan of organization they worked 
out looked extraordinarily well on paper. 
It aimed to do one particular thing, and 
that was to take in every woman. It 
proposed to do this by asking the leaders 
of every organization in each State to 
come together in a preliminary meeting 
and there to form a permanent execu- 
tive committee on which all these groups 
would be represented. It arranged that 
these central State groups should be 
duplicated in every town and every 
county. It asked pe groups to pass 
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on the word to the unorganized women 
everywhere that they were expected toco- 
operate. If this plan could be realized 
there would exist in each community 
groups of women made up of represen- 
tatives of all of the clubs and associa- 
tions, of all of the churches and social 
agencies, of all of the teachers and all 
unorganized individuals. These groups, 
by way of the State executive commit- 
tee, would be kept in immediate touch 
with the national committee and would 
receive direct from it such requests as 
the Government might make of them. 

But could such an organization be 
made practical? Would the women rise 
to this all-inclusive appeal? Would they 
see it? The amazing and encouragin 
thing is that they did see it, see it Pin 
more clearly and go after it much more 
enthusiastically than the most sanguine 
of the committee could have expected 
at the start. State organizations have 
so multiplied since the plan of organiza- 
tion of the Woman’s Committee was sent 
out in May that to-day the committee 
is organized in all the forty-eight States. 
Not only that, but Alaska, Porto Rico, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and Guam have 
the nucleus of groups. In some of the 
States the organizations are practically 

rfect. This is true in Illinois, but is to 
be expected there. It is true in Wyo- 
ming, whereevery one of the twenty-eight 
counties has a chairman, and every com- 
munity a local chairman. For instance, 
in Albany County there are forty-two 
local chairmen. This organization is 
so complete that when it came to 
asking the women of Wyoming to sign 
the Hoover pledge card, the Food Ad- 
ministrator of the State declared that 
every woman in the State could 
reached. That is, in the State of Wyom- 
ing there is to-day a division of the 
Woman’s Committee so perfect in its 
organization that any piece of informa- 
tion or any request that Washington 
should have to make can be spread over 
the State in twenty-four hours’ time in 
a way to reach practically all of the 
women. This is what the committee 
had in mind in planning its organiza- 
tion, and this is what it hopes to have 
soon in every State in the Union. 

The extraordinary response which 
multitudes of women’s organizations 
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gave the plan of the Woman’s Commit- 
tee from the start—something which 
more than one cynical onlooker declared 
impossible—is worth thinking about. 
What was behind it?) Why did they at 
once come in? The organizations are 
in some cases antagonistic in purpose; 
they are often rivals, and, moreover, 
most of them had already plans of their 
own for war service developed when the 
Woman’s Committee was put into the 
field. Why should they sink their ambi- 
tions, forget their rivalries and their ani- 
mosities, and call themselves one in war 
work? The answer lies in the enlarged 
sense of nationality that we have been 
acquiring in the last twenty-five years. 
certain degree of the alacrity in the 
response came from an appreciation of 
the fact that this was the first time in 
history that a government had called 
a country’s woman-power into co-opera- 
tion. The summons made its impress- 
ion. It was “recognizing” woman. 
The women rose to the recognition. 

The cavilers have denied that such a 
thing as nationality existed in the United 
States, but the war shows us—men and 
women—acting almost as one, and this 
can be said without forgetting the hostile 
demonstrations that have kept the secret 
service busy. 

The country fell in line when diplo- 
matic relations were broken, and from 
that time on it has agreed that if we 
were to succeed it must be by the larg- 
est-scale co-operation, the most per- 
fectly centralized action. Nothing else 
can explain the almost unanimous re- 
sponse that has been given one after 
another of the tremendously revolu- 
tionary measures the Administration has 
proposed: “We must get behind, stand 
together, follow our leader.” These are 
the phrases one hears everywhere. It 
is “our war” now, and the common ver- 
dict is that we shall win it only by 
organized co-operation. As a method 
of doing things on a large scale, co-opera- 
tion has gained a powerful hold on this 
country in the last twenty years, and it 
is that which we believe will carry us 
through now. 

Women generally have been rather 
slow in accepting co-operation in prac- 
tice, however willing they may have 
been to admit it as an idea. It has 
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made way very rapidly with them in the 
past decade. Their clubs have been fed- 
erated, their enterprises centralized, 
often in a very complete and significant 
fashion. This fact helped them to see 
the feasibility in the proposition that all 
war work be centralized and carried on 
co-operatively. 

If now and then a society balked at 
the idea, failing to see the reason for it, 
it was no more than happened at first 
in the efforts to co-ordinate and central- 
ize the defense activities of several of 
the States which had been forehanded in 
preparing for war. These States saw no 
practical reason why they should unite 
themselves to the National Council of 
Defense. They were ready! It did not 
take long arguments in most cases to 
persuade these independents that, how- 
ever far they had carried preparedness, 
their efforts would count for little if un- 
related to the national system; that if 
they expected to be really useful, they 
must fit themselves into the Govern- 
ment’s plans. Not a few women and 
groups of women went through a similar 
experience in relation to the Woman’s 
Committee. 


The women had scarcely grasped the 
full measure of co-operation required of 
them before they discovered that they 
were to work under orders—the orders 


of men! Here was the situation: The 


Council of National Defense had formed © 


a Woman’s Committee. Its business 
was, like that of other committees, to 
advise the Council of National Defense 
as to any measures which ought to be 
taken to make more effective the 
woman-power of the country. It could 
advise as to how they could serve best, 
as to what was necessary to unify 
their spirit; to increase their under- 
standing of the war situation and their 
relation to it. It could not, however, in 
the nature of the case carry out any 
measure until the council pronounced it 
wise. It was in exactly the same rela- 
tion to the council as the Shipping 
Board, or the Commercial Economy 
Board, or any other committee. These 
various committees and sub-committees, 
numbering at least a hundred and en- 
listing the assistance of possibly a thou- 
sand of our ablest men, none of them 
have the power to carry out their own 
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suggestions. Take, for instance, the 
aviation program. The board in cha 
of aviation spent weeks perfecting the 
plans. It could not, however, take steps 
to realize them until the council had 
accepted them and Congress voted the 
funds. 

This relation to the council created a 
fresh crop of problems for the women. 
Some of them arose from the defense 
work that had already been undertaken 
in the States. As already said, there 
was more than one State in the Union 
that was practically ready to go to war. 
On a few of these State Councils of 
Defense women had been appointed. 
Here comes a new committee launched 
by the Government, asking that women 
everywhere co-ordinate their work under 
its i -t How to adjust this na- 
tional undertaking to the existing com- 
mittee in the State Council of Defense 
was the problem. 

Soon after the Woman’s Committee 
was appointed, the National Council of 
Defense called to Washington repre- 
sentatives of all the State councils for 
the purpose of centralizing efforts. At 
this ataalied the Woman’s Committee 
was presented to the State councils and 
the practical suggestion was made that 
where States had already appointed a 
woman she be selected as chairman of 
the State Division of the Woman’s 
Committee. As far as practical this has 
been done. 

The response that the State councils 
have made to the suggestion of co-opera- 
tion has been, on Dt whole, generous. 
In Massachusetts, where for many 
months a Committee of Safety had been 
fully organized, but where the women 
were not represented, provisions were at 
once made to take them in. Quarters 
were given them in the State House and 
an appropriation was put at their dis- 
posal. ith practically no friction or 
misunderstanding the relation was im- 
mediately established and the machinery 
set in motion. Something of the same 
kind happened in New Mexico. It ha 
pened in Wyoming and at least noes 
accounts for the completeness of the 
organization there. 

he adjustment was a new experience 
for women as well as for men. In the last 
twenty or twenty-five years particularly 
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the women of this country have become 
past-masters in developing nation-wide 
organizations. The groups which they 
have formed sometimes number as many 
as a million women. They take great 
delight in the perfection of their ma- 
chinery. Much of the social awaken- 
ing among women, the desire to improve 
their surroundings, comes from the 
stimulus and the education they get 
from their organizations. 

But these organizations, it should be 
noted, are volunta They are directed 
to some purpose which appeals particu- 
larly to the group. Each stands on its 
own feet—that is, they are not co- 
operating organizations; and again, they 
have nothing to do with men. Go to 
one of their national gatherings. You 
will see meetings conducted with a zest, 
an order, a directness which throws in 
the shade almost any men’s convention 
I ever saw, and not a man to be seen 
anywhere! 

omen have had comparatively little 
experience in working with men in large 
organized efforts. Here comes a Wom- 
an’s Committee to take in not only 
all the women, but all the women’s 
organizations of the country—a good- 
sized problem in itself, and on the heels 
of this undertaking comes the necessity 
of working with men. To be quite 
frank, there was more than one place 
where the women did not like it any 
more than the men did, but to the 
honor of both let it be said they usually 
swallowed whatever disinclination they 
might have had and have loyally and 
gallantly stood by. Here is an example 
of what happens 
July that one hundred and twenty-five 
chairmen of local units of the New 
Hampshire Division of the Woman’s 
Committee held their first joint meeting 
in the Capitol at Concord. The State 
Council of Defense met with them at the 
same time, and the Food Administrator 
also met with them then. There was no 
suggestion of “I am a man and you are 
a woman, and therefore we cannot do 
these things together.” It was as natu- 
ral as a church supper. 

It is a very pretty and complete piece 
of machinery that the Woman’s ee 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense has set up. It is as democratic as 
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It was at the end of . 


the flag itself. It is nicely adjusted both 
in Washington and in the States to the 
masculine groups with which it must co- 
operate. But what is it for? A fine, 
well-regulated channel, but what is to be 
sent through it? 

There were not a few people who asked 
this question with a cynical shrug. It 
was superfluous in their judgment. All 
that women could do in war was already 
well provided for. There was the Red 
Cross; there were the many active and 
ably managed relief societies; there were 
many classes for special training. What 
more could women do in war outside of 
their homes? What could they do other 
than what they had always done—carry 
on the forsaken activities, weep and pray? 

If one compares the old notion of ihe 
work of women in war with the program 
the Woman’s Committee laid out at the 
very start, without opposition from any 
one of its members, and with the practical- 
ly unanimous approval of the council, he 
will have a very convincing demonstra- 
tion of how minds have broadened in the 
last twenty years in regard to social ser- 
vice and individual responsibility. It 
was taken as a matter of course that 
plans should be laid for fitting women 
into every stage of the war program— 
as a matter of course that their co-opera- 
tion was going to be needed, not only 
for raising money and making bandages, 


_knitting garments and preparing com- 


fort-kits, nursing and feeding, but in the 
great economic and social readjustments, 
reforms and undertakings. Indeed, the 
program that the Woman’s Committee 
submitted was almost unconsciously 
shaped along advanced social ideas— 
that is, it did not follow the old notion 
that woman’s work in war is an affair 
only of the hands and the heart. It 
made it clear that it is also one for 
brains. 

Quite naturally the first consideration 
was food. That was the emergency of 
the moment. Moreover, the women 
had already sensed that it was the emer- 
gency and had made it their chief war 
activity—outside of the Red Cross and 
relief-work. By the 1st of May it is 
probable that there were fully 50 per 
cent. more gardens in or planned for 
than ever before, in the country. A 
great part of the increase was due to the 




















energy and enthusiasm of women. It 
was very interesting as cne went about 
the country or studied the reports of 
women’s doings to observe how natu- 
rally and immediately they had seized 
on the increase in the home supply of 
food as real war work. 

Here, then, in food production was 
a department ready - made by women 
themselves. The Woman’s Committee 
did not hesitate to put it at the head of 
their program, fecling that much as had 
been done this year, more must be done 
next and as long as the war lasts. 

With food production went conserva- 
tion. Here again the women were al- 
ready in action, busy laying their plans 
for conserving what of their produce 
they did not use. Canning had already 
become a staple of conservation. In- 
deed, it has been true ever since the war 
broke out that a group of women of 
whatever circumstances cannot be to- 
.gether ten minutes without discussin 
canning and canning experiences. j 
should say that the most popular publi- 
cation among women in the last six 
months has been Benson’s “‘ Home Can- 
ning by the One-Period Cold Pack 
Method”! 

As the Woman’s Committee looked at 
it, all their voluntary effort needed to be 
tied to the Agricultural Department and 
the Food Commission in order that it 
might be developed and used to the best 
possible advantage. It became the 
business of the committee, therefore, to 
establish working relations with these 
agencies. A good beginning has been 
made. The Agricultural Department 
has generously assigned an expert as 
adviser to the committee. A member of 
the committee is in daily touch with the 
food-administration. 

One danger that has threatened the 
food campaign has been “too many 
cooks” —most of them very good! Here 
were the established national and State 
agricultural departments doing admir- 
able work, and speeding it up for war 
needs. Here were all sorts of excellent 
volunteer undertakings, and now comes 
along the Food Commission with its 
special war authority. Also a Woman’s 
Commiiuans charged by the Government 
to co-ordinate women’s efforts. It 
would have been easy to make a mess of 
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it. If there had been less sense of the 
gravity of the situation, less realization 
that success depended. on the combined 
efforts of everybody, there would have 
been a mess. 

There has been much patience exer- 
cised, however, in tackling the problems 
which presented themselves. The han- 
dlings of the appointments for State 
Home Economics Directors is an illus- 
tration. The Woman’s Committee had 
decided at the start it wanted one in each 
State. When the Food Commission ap- 
peared it naturally saw it must have 
one. There were, of course, in most of 
the States excellent home Economic 
departments in connection with public 
or private institutions. To make it pos- 
sible for all of these interests to pull 
together was no simple matter, but it is 
being accomplished by selecting one 
director acceptable to all. A difficult 
but not impossible thing when every- 
body is intent on the cause—not on his 
personal choice. The food administra- 
tion and the State chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee are colleagues. 
The State Council of Defense co-op- 
erates with them. It looks as if efficient 
centralization was sure; as if, so far as 
food is concerned, the channel the 
Woman’s Committee is digging would 
carry whatever the Government has to 
send. 

The same kind of relation that is de- 
veloping between the Woman’s Commit- 
tee and the food forces is coming with 
other departments of the Government. 
Almost from the start it has co-operated 
with the Commercial Economy Board of 
the Council of National Defense, in its 
campaigns to reform the machinery by 
which the households of the country are 
served with bread and meat and with 
groceries and clothing. It is a compli- 
cated and wasteful machinery not built 
to do simply the necessary work of de- 
livering at regular hours that which peo- 

le cannot conveniently carry. It is 

uilt as a competitive tool—something 
to entice trade by its willingness to en- 
courage whims, lack of foresight, effort, 
and responsibility. 

In the case of bread it was proved that 
the method of handling it caused a waste 
of between 4 and 5 per cent. of all 
that was baked—enough to feed daily 
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thousands of children. In the case of 
grocery deliveries it was found that we 
were employing one hundred men and as 
many horses and trucks, where a well- 
organized system would not require half 
the number. A reform of grocery-stores 
alone would free fifty thousand men. 
But such reforms depend on the under- 
standing and the backing of women. 
It was therefore to the Woman’s Com- 
mittee that the appeal for co-operation 
was made by the Commercial Economy 
Board. 

The case was laid before the State 
divisions with the request that they pass 
it on to their local units for discussion 
and action. What was asked was that 
women put their minds on the system 
by which they are served, refuse to avail 
themselves of its wastefulness, find out 
how it can be reformed, demand and 
support only that. It is a piece of prac- 
tical, economic work, interesting and 
useful in times of peace—absolutely im- 
perative in this time of war. Nothing 
yet asked of women would so surely ease 
the strain on the industrial situation as 
the prompt freeing of the men and equip- 
ment tied up in the inefficient and un- 


necessary machinery which brings us 


daily what we need and want. 

ere the Woman’s Committee is ask- 
ing something much more difficult to 
push than gardening and canning, mak- 
ing comfort-kits and establishing classes 
for training. It is really a high order 
of reform propagandum. 

There is much effort of this character 
before the Woman’s Committee; some 
of the most appealing and essential con- 
cerns the fate of children in war. It has 
seemed to the committee that it was 
especially their business to protect the 
child from the disintegrating influences 
which war always loosens; to insist that 
he have his school, his playground, his 
wholesomg and developing influences. 
Naturally it sought here the counsel of 
the Children’s Bureau. The head of 
that bureau, Julia Lathrop, has become 
the committee’s adviser. It could have 
none so able, so understanding. 

The committee is putting itself behind 
measures which require persistent 
watchfulness if they are to protect the 
child. One is the enforcing of the Fed- 
eral law requiring all children of four- 
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teen and under to be in school. There is 
always a temptation to feel in a great 
catastrophe Itke war that the organized 
forces of peace are of a lesser importance, 
Peace is a dream. Why keep up the fic- 
tion? Life is war and war is brute force, 
Why so much ado about training the 
mind and heart? The child, most sensi- 
tive of creatures, is easily invaded by 
the sense of the futility of civilizing in- 
fluences. It responds to the war spirit. 
Schools always fall off in war times. 

It is possible to prevent this to-day. 
We are warned. We have the law at our 
back. A general executive committee of 
women such as the Woman’s Committee 
advises for every community can, by co- 
operation with the schools, reduce non- 
attendance to the minimum. To make 
the machinery for looking after the chil- 
dren through the war the most efficient 
possible the committee urges that teach- 
ers everywhere be represented on the 
organizations. Particularly in the coun- 
try districts must they be depended 
upon to carry to the women the ideas, 
the information, the requests that they 
ought to receive directly and promptly 
from Washington. 

Here, then, is a hint at the functions 
of the Woman’s Committee as they have 
developed during the few brief months of 
its existence. What more it will do no 
one can say. That will depend entirely 
upon the course and the needs of the war 
itself, 

The practical outcome of organiza- 
tion is, of course, the test of its useful- 
ness. Unless it can do permanent things, 
it is little more than an entertaining 
exercise. Are there signs in this whole- 
sale co-operative undertaking of women 
of new, practical, and permanent devel- 
opments? It is natural that if there are 
it should be in connection with food. 
It was to the cry for raising more food 
that the women first answered. It was 
to the cry for conserving food that they 
answered, even to the extent of pledging 
their written word to do all that the 
food administration asked of them. 
Their operations have varied according 
to their localities. What was necessary 
in the city was unnecessary in the town. 
What the country needed was a different 
thing from what the rural district re- 
quired. Out of it all, however, may 
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emerge, in the not remote future, perma- 
nent food centers and exchanges in city 
and country. 

It looks as if these exchanges might 
become thoroughly co-operative com- 
munity affairs, their expenses borne by 
the community, their operations con- 
ducted for the ator of all classes of the 
community, by a managing board. The 
first problem of the food raisers was how 
to take care of their stuff. They must 
can not only for their own households, 
but for the emergency relief of their com- 
munities and of course to contribute to 
our armies and to our allies. But any 
such wholesale canning meant a com- 
munity canning center, and in many 
places community canning centers were 
started. 

Another imperative need was to take 
care of the over-crop that the patriotic 
zeal of the farmers and gardeners had 
brought into existence. The canning 
center took on another function—gath- 
ering up this surplus and bringing it in 
to be put up. Right away, however, it 
was discovered that it was practical not 
only to can this over-production, but to 
exchange it. Thus the canning center 
became a food exchange. 


The question of storage began to puz- 
zle the women, and in more than one 
place the canning center had become not 
only an exchange, but also a storage 


depot where in the towns the r with 
little room may keep what they have 
themselves canned, or where they can 
buy at low cost the canned surplus; 
where the charities may look for Siche. 
and where the Red Cross may keep its 
jams and fruit butters. 

Nor does it stop here. When the thing 
assumed this proportion it became ap- 
parent to the thoughtful in certain lo- 
calities that they must not dislocate the 
commercial life of their community, but 
they must somehow work out a practical 
scheme of co-operation with the market- 
men and dealers in fruits and vegetables, 
and they were asked to become members 
of the food board. In more than one 
place the community food center takes 
over at the end of the day what the 
marketman or dealer has on his hands 
that it may be either exchanged or 
canned or given to the poor. 
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In one center I found the women keen- 
ly interested in the problem of prices, 
and they were beginning, with the deal- 
ers in their town, a co-operative study 
of the price-fixing of food. It is easy to 
see how these women whose minds have 
dealt so keenly with the successive food 
problems may become dangerous op- 
pone of food speculators and food 

oardings. ‘‘Why,” I heard a woman 
say, “should we have to pay sixty and 
seventy cents a dozen for eggs through 
the winter months? As I see it, the only 
reason is our own stupidity. Why 
should we not buy as the kings do 
when eggs are abundant and cheap and 
store in our community food center?” 

f we can build up democratic all- 
serving food centers, why can we not 
intellectual and social centers where all 
women may grapple with community 
and national a3 wei It is nothing 
less that the Couns Committee aims 
to achieve. Certainly there was never 
offered to women so wonderful an op- 
portunity for the exercise of practical, 
voluntary service. It is a call to the 
ideal citizenship—the citizenship un- 
mixed with politics—action for the sake 
of the whole, without reward or recogni- 
tion, based on a sense of national need 
and national good. 

It is fair to look to this attempt for a 
better realization by women of what 
disinterested co-operative democracy 
means. The merging of great groups, 
the willingness to put aside, for a great 
national demand, our special and pre- 
cious activity argues that, after all, we 
have in the bottom of our minds a com- 
prehension that Democracy is a spirit, 
a faith; that it is not this or that cause, 
or this or that tool. It argues that, per- 
haps better than we realize, when the test 
comes we are willing to give up all lesser 
things and exercise the faith—let free 
the spirit. It is possible that what we 
have been needing is some tremendous 
call upon our faith and spirit, something 
so much bigger than any of the tools or 
causes for which we Gehe that there 
would be no question but that we should, 
not necessarily sink them, or forget 
them, or be less active in them, but 
that we should sense their relation to 
our faith, 
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A Point of Honor 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


@UST here in the high- 
<i} road the afternoon sun 
“> shone on the snow, but 
NW) a few rods off to the 
figs left the day softened 
Pe eae intothe abiding twilight 
CSO of the forest, only an 
occasional pure star of radiance flecking 
the drifts between the boles of the hard- 
woods and the rich, fat, black muffs of 
the conifers. A branch road, striking 
off at right angles with the highway, 
ran only a dozen rods or so before its 
steep, virgin floor was lost to sight 
among the boughs on the breast of the 
mountain. It might, indeed, have 
escaped a casual notice altogether, had 
it not been for a galvanized mail-box 
fixed on a post beside the trunk-road— 
a mail-box without a name. 

The young man standing beside this 
mail-box seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing to happen or for some one to come. 
Now and then he stamped the snow from 
his new mountain-boots, or, shifting his 
rabbit-gun into the crook of his right 
arm and pulling off his left-hand glove, 
drew out his watch to see the passing of 
time. Occasionally he whistled in the 
clear, prickling air, bringing his dog to 
heel out of the near-by undergrowth. 
At such a moment, with the comely, 
tan-and-white creature sitting at atten- 
tion before him, and his clean, new 
Mackinaw jacket cutting a bright pat- 
tern against the cathedral dusk of the 
woods, he might have stepped out of one 
of those Sporting Life calendars “in full 
color,” which hang, like the ark of 
another covenant, over the desks of 
anemic clerks. 

Presently the thing for which he had 
been waiting happened. Without any 
sound or warning, save for a fine spray 
of snow-particles cast ahead, a little roan 
horse emerged from the mouth of the 
mountain track, taking the -last of the 
pitch at a run, cut a wide circuit out 
across the highroad, up the bank be- 





yond, swung around facing the woods 
again and came to a halt beside the mail- 
box, blowing, shaking his shaggy head, 
and staring white-eyed at the unex- 
pected huntsman. 

Behind the horse was a bob-sleigh, and 
in the sleigh sat a man with a fair, 
rectangular beard, thick, mouse-gray 
eyebrows, and narrow eyes of the color 
of water under an easterly wind. His 
broad shoulders were made to seem yet 
broader by the jacket of sheepskin he 
wore, wool side in; on his head was a 
cap of beaver with flaps covering the 
ears. He sat erect, silent, and guarded 
in his nest of bear-robe, the reins loose 
in his mittened hand, his eyes fastened 
on the curving dash before him, and 
seeming, after a first flashing glance, to 
1 sages the presence of the stranger with 
the rabbit-gun and dog. 

Bomeister found it hard to know what 
to say. He had figured on almost any- 
thing but this. He cleared his throat 
suggestively once or twice, but without 
effect upon this impenetrable Centaur 
creature with the upper and heroic pro- 
portions of a man and the nether ex- 
tremities of a bob-sleigh. Touches of red 
appeared on his clean-shaven, slightly 
sallow cheeks. Finally he said, with an 
effort: 

“T beg your pardon, but this is the 
right road into the Footstool, isn’t it? 
I was told—” 

The bearded fellow answered in a 
deep, clear, non-committal voice, without 
raising his eyes: “There’s others just as 
good.” 
Leaning from the seat, he lifted the 
lid of the mail-box, swept up a thin sheaf 
of letters and papers in his mitten, 
and tightened the reins over the little 
horse’s back. The animal threw up his 
head, but Bomeister was standing in 
front of him. 

“See here,” he cried. ‘‘You’re Mr. 
Pouder, aren’t you?” 

The reins went slack again, and the 
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“YOU FOOL—’TISN'T YOU I'M AFTER! IT’S SANDS!” 
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mountaineer returned his eyes to the 
dash-board. He became quite inert, a 
single cord standing out like a wire in 
either cheek being the only flaw in his 
play of self-absorption. After a mo- 
ment he raised his eyes and looked 
squarely at Bomeister for the first time. 

“What makes you think I’m Pou- 
der?” 

“Oh, there’s no mystery about that.” 

Now that the ice was broken, Bo- 
meister approached the side of the 
sleigh and continued with a fluent opti- 
mism: “The rural delivery man brought 
me up this far. He told me it was you 
who always came down for the mail.” 

“T see. I see.” The other nodded his 
head. The cords had softened in his 
cheeks and he seemed more at ease. 

** And he told me, too, that he thought 
I might get the rent—er—the loan—of 
a bed at your place for the night. 
‘You'll get it at Pouder’s place,’ he 
told me, ‘if you get it anywhere.’ Was 
he right? Eh?’ 

The man in the sleigh nodded again, 
thoughtfully. “‘ Yes,” he said, “he was 
right. You'd get it there—if you got tt 
anywhere!” 

As if to point the irony of the last, the 
speaker brought down the lash of his 
whip on the little horse’s flank and was 
off in a smother between the tree-trunks. 
Bomeister brushed the spray of flung 
snow from his eyes and stared after the 
sleigh, diminishing swiftly and in silence 
up the twilit tunnel. The skin of his 
face had turned gray; his lips, losing 
their fresh fullness, lay flat against his 
teeth. Perhaps that youth of his had 
been an illusion. Perhaps, after all, 
he was nearer forty than  twenty- 
five. 

Slinging the gun under an armpit and 
calling sharply to the dog, he started 
along the narrow track himself, putting 
his feet in the holes left by the horse’s 
hoofs. Awkward and laborious as this 
way of going was, he made good speed 
because he went forward steadily, not 
pausing even on the steepest pitches, 
although his sharpening face and the 
slowly widening gap between his lips 
told how hard it was. It was odd that 
he should be so intent upon the killing 
of rabbits. 

The sun had set now for the lower 
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levels; only the upper mountain con- 
tinued to burn in the dying, rose-colored 
light, a beacon among the tree-tops. 
Pursuing the dusky corridor, the man 
and the dog looked very small, ineffect- 
ual, and frail in the face of nature—ant- 
things on the creeping errands of ants. 
The man was frail, in a sense—not so 
frail, perhaps, as he might have been. 
For even in the wrack of a vanishing 
democracy there is still one here and 
there who, by taking thought, does 
actually add a cubit to his stature. 
Bomeister was one of these, a man who 
grew by continually overreaching him- 
self. 

On a long hill a walking man will beat 
a burdened horse. Bomeister, coming 
around a bend where the road turned 
into the mountain’s heart, caught sight 
of the sleigh perhaps a hundred yards 
ahead, resting on a “‘thank-you-marm” 
in the middle of a sharper rise. It was 
beginning to be night now under the 
woods, but there still remained light 
enough to know that the bearded man’s 
eyes were turned back over his shoulder. 
Without warning, and by just that quiet 
gesture of vigilance, a definite, queer 
relationship was established between the 
two—of pursued and pursuer. 

The sleigh whipped up and vanished 
once more among the higher trees. 
Bomeister came on without pausing. 
After another five minutes there was 
another encounter, separated by not 

uite so many rods of road as before. 
ane was blowing, but so was the 
little horse. 

Upon the third occasion of this sort 
there was no “thank-you-marm” for the 
sleigh to rest on. It lay diagonally 
across the steep road, an effectual barri- 
cade. That it was so intended became 
evident when it continued to wait while 
Bomeister approached. He came to a 
halt ten or twelve yards off and, resting 
his weight on the muzzle of the gun, 
stood exhausted, his whole frame heav- 
ing with the labor of breath. For per- 
haps sixty seconds there was silence, 
while the two men’s eyes encountered 
across the blue-gray space. Then the 
mountaineer spoke in his slow, deep- 
toned voice: 

“Stranger, there’s no shooting up here 
in the Footstool—not to amount to 
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nothing. You’d do better somewheres 
else, stranger.” 

Bomeister said nothing to this, but 
continued watching, prepared to listen. 
The other shook his shoulders a little, as 
though it were only by a strong exercise 
of the will that he bound himself to this 
parleying. After a moment he resumed, 
making no effort to conceal the sinister 
moral of the episode: 

“There was a couple of young fellows 
from Mickster come up here a year ago 
last fall, looking for deer. They sep’- 
rated, the two of ’em, each taking one 
side of a ridge. By and by each one of 
em started a deer in the trees, and each 
one of ’em let go, and each one of ’em 
made a hit... . Their folks got ’em 
out in the spring, what was left... . 
You see, stranger, it was this way: 
Each one of them young fellow’s deers 
was the other young fellow.” 

Bomeister nodded. He said, “‘ Yes, I 
heard, down below—” And then, clos- 
ing his lips, he refrained from finishing 
the sentence he had had in mind—‘‘that 
that was the way the folks in the Foot- 
stool told the story.” 


The other tightened the reins and got 
the little horse around into the straight 
going. Turning in his seat, he concluded, 
“That’s about the only kind of game 
you'll find in the Footstool, stranger.” 

Then he touched the animal with the 


whip. When he glanced back after a 
minute or so and found the huntsman 
coming along behind him, hopping from 
hoof-print to hoof-print, indefatigable, 
business-like, he lifted one mittened 
hand and passed it slowly across his 
brow and eyes, as if he thought. Then 
he pulled up and waited while Bomeister 
approached. It was the latter who 
broke the silence this time. 

“IT was just thinking,” he laughed, 
“that I could hardly be expected to 
mistake myself for a rabbit. . . . And, 
besides—” He had a moral of his own 
to convey—‘‘and, besides, if such a 
thing should happen to occur, you know, 
I might say—ZI/ should be got out a long 
while before spring.” 

The mountaineer raised his whip. For 
an instant it hung in the dusk, and then 
it did not fall on the little horse’s flank. 
The man lowered it slowly and returned 
it to the socket on the dash-board. 
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“‘Look-a-here, stranger,” he said, in 
another voice. “If you’re bound to go, 
why don’t you take a lift, eh?” With the 
words he moved over on the seat and 
raised the bear-robe. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Bomeister. 

He came and got in. As they drove 
on, climbing steadily into the sky, 
Bomeister’s youth returned upon him. 
He admired the glimpses, snatched 
through gaps in the forest walls, of the 
world’s purple carpet spreading away 
beneath them, and commented with 
something like exuberance upon the fine 
stand of the timber itself. 

“We'll be getting into it, come next 
winter,” his companion informed him, 
nodding and gesturing with an air of un- 
expected sociability. He said that the 
sawmill, a portable one, was only a little 
way ahead of them now. The stranger 
might be interested. That queer rela- 
tionship of pursued and pursuer, which 
had been so real, became the memory of 
an absurd illusion. 

“It’s strange,” Bomeister was saying, 
“how small a place the world is, after 
all. I’m always running across people 
I know in the most unexpected places. 
I see you’ve got a letter there in your 
lap for a ‘D. Sands.’ I used to know a 
‘D. Sands’—Donald Sands. I don’t 
suppose, though, it could be the same 
fellow—”’ 

The half-question hung between them. 
Bomeister was watching, expectantly, 
out of the corner of an eye. The 
bearded man was thinking of two odd 
circumstances. One was that it was too 
dark for his companion to have read the 
address on the letter at that distance, 
and the other was that the letter hap- 
pened to be turned face down. 

“What kind of a looking fellow is this 
‘D. Sands’?” Bomeister inquired casu- 
ally after a moment, above the soft 
beating of the horse’s hoofs. Without 
any warning, he found himself struggling 
and crushed in the embrace of two 
strong, angry arms. 

The silent and unequal battle con- 
tinued but a moment in the dark gallery, 
and then Bomeister, flung out heavily, 
picked himself up at the edge of the 
trees, ghost-gray with the powder of the 
drift that had swallowed him, and stood 
with his hands clenched at his sides, 











his head thrust forward, and his teeth 
sunken in his lower lip. Anger con- 
fronted anger. The bearded man, kneel- 
ing on the seat of the sleigh with the 
rabbit-gun shivering pistol-wise in_his 
right hand, continued to reiterate in a 
voice thick and drunken with passion: 

“T’m going to blow y’r head off—blow 
y’r head off—” In his left hand, scarcely 
discernible in the gloom, he held aloft 
the narrow steel handcuffs which, in that 
instant of conflict, he had snatched from 
the pocket of Bomeister’s Mackinaw. 
An animal madness was on him and pink 
froth drooled down his beard. “ Blow 
y'r head off—” he kept saying, over and 
over. 

Bomeister bawled at him: “You 
damned fool—’tisn’t you I’m after! It’s 
Sands! Do you ‘hear me, Pouder? 
Sands!” 

There was a wire of flame in the dusk, 
and thunder. The crazy shot went wide; 
in the preternatural hush behind it there 
was a whisper of broken twigs away in 
the woods. The two men remained pre- 
cisely as they had been, stunned and 
sobered by the ineffectual act. By and 
by the mountaineer dropped his 4 ag . 
the blue, warm weapon leaiaiee in 
hand, stared at it for a moment, — 
ing, and then let it down in the sleigh- 
bed behind him. 

“What’s wrong with Sands?” he in- 
quired. His voice sounded small. 

Bomeister came forward a step and 
spoke with a concise frankness, feeling 
that the time served now for nothing 
else. 

“*He is wanted by the Federal authori- 
ties on seven counts. Three of them are 
post-office breaks; another is assault 
with intent to kill on Frederich Uhlan, 
postmaster at Raine, Pennsylvania; an- 
other is resisting an officer in Wilkes 
Barre, Pennsylvania; another is assault 
with intent to maim on the same. 
Wilkes Barre has a count of bigamy 
against him, too, but that’s none of my 
business. His name, by the way, is 
not Sands. It’s Donno Sanderson... . 
Pouder, take my word for it—he’s no 
good!” 

He advanced another step with the 
last, flinging out a hand, in the manner 
of counsel before jury. The gesture 
escaped the man in the sleigh, who sat 
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hunched over on himself, brooding 
ahead, and, after a vacant moment, mut- 
tering 
“The 
Footstool.” 
“T know,” 


Footstool looks out for the 


Bomeister took him up 
ersuasively, “‘but this .fellow doesn’t 
Sieas to the Footstool. Why, Pouder, 
look here. You never laid eyes on him 
till a couple of months ago. He isn’t the 
Footstool any more than J am.” 

The other turned his eyes slowly. 
*“‘Didn’t you know any better ’n to come 
up here alone?” 

ce Why —no. ” 

The povanndiented “cheek” of it was 
amazing, unsettling. The mountaineer 
made room on the seat; Bomeister 
mounted without hesitation; and the 
little horse, rested by the prolonged halt, 
tossed his head and dug his hoofs in the 
soft going. For a while they climbed in 
silence. The rent of a clearing appeared 
on the side of the road down-moun- 
tain, discovering the world below as a 
wide gulf peopled only with scattering 
lights, like the reflections of stars, and 
occasional dim islands, where the sky 
still illuminated faintly the crest of a 
ridge. 

In the clearing, near at hand, was the 
sawmill of whick the man had spoken, 
a straggling, skeleton affair, partly cov- 
ered by a tar-paper shelter and partly 
open to the weather, all black and dead 
save for the spot of a single lantern 
burning beside the saw-blade which 
shone in its rays, round, sharp-edged, 
and glinting coldly, like a ruthless moon. 
A dune of sawdust to the left bore on 
its crest the figures of two seated men, 
their shoulders fallen forward, their 
hands hanging down between their 
thighs, motionless and inexpressive as 
images. Below them, in a kind of gal- 
lery of stumps, other men were seated, 
transfixed in the selfsame posture, gazing 
in the same direction. 

At sight of the sleigh in the road 
above, one of those on the sawdust 
waved a hand and called something to 


_the driver, but his words were broken by 


a crack of the whiplash and a grunt as 
the startled horse jerked forward be- 
tween the thills. A roadside thicket 
swept past, obliterating the clearing, the 
mill, and that strange dark company, 
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sitting so quiet and staring so long at 
the saw-blade in the light of the lantern, 
like devotees at the foot of a heathen 
and monstrous altar. 

Bomeister turned his head suddenly 
with a hint of mistrust. “‘What’s the 
matter?” he asked. Reaching out to 
touch the other’s shoulder, he found it 
trembling. The man’s whole frame was 
shaking, even the hands which held the 
reins, racked with a preposterous, silent 
merriment. 

Bomeister withdrew into his own 
corner of the seat and watched. His 
nerve, up to this moment, had been 
amazing. He had endured many things. 
He could not quite endure laughter. 

“What’s the matter?” he repeated, 
losing another shade of his assurance. 

As anger had done before, now amuse- 
ment gave the man’s voice a drunken 
blur. “‘It’s a joke.” 

““On—me?”’ 

““Mebby it’s on—Sands.” 

The little horse, finding his hoofs of a 
sudden on level going and sensing the 
proximity of a roof and a manger, put 
down his head and ran. The cold, clear 
air rushed between them. A scattering 
of tar-paper cabins flitted by, and 
abruptly the sleigh came to a halt in the 
road, with a tumbled-down barn on one 
side and a tumbled-down dwelling-house 
on the other. The decay of the place 
was evident even in the starlight, which 
was now established. Once a mountain 
farmstead, more or less prosperous as 
mountain farms go, it had lain fallow 
and desolate for years, till the need of 
the lumbermen, eating their way across 
the mountainside, had warmed a corner 
of the barn and an ell of the house with 
a momentary afterglow of life. 

The man got out of the sleigh, stamp- 
ing his feet on the packed snow and 
slapping his arms across his chest. 

orhis is my place,” he said. “‘Sands 
is here.” 

Inadvertently, or perhaps with some 
obscure purpose of disdain, he had left 
the manacles lying on the seat. Bo- 
meister slipped them into his pocket. 
He took up also the gun, but, after an 
instant’s consideration, laid it down 
again. Empty-handed, then, and filled 
with a curious and uneasy sense of 
mockery, he followed his host up the 
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little bank toward the covered porch on 
the left-hand ell. 

At first sight, this had appeared as 
dead as the rest of the house, os now a 
light appeared in one of the windows. 

e man stopped at the foot of the steps 
and raised his voice, just a little. 

“Elvira!” he called. ‘Elvira!’ 

A door opened, discovering a woman 
with a lamp held aloft in one hand, an 
attenuated, crushed, stark creature, as 
colorless as the starlight on the moun- 
tain, and vaguyely pretty. Her eyes, 
ringed with dark, peered into the night. 
She spoke at random: 

“What?” gis 

‘Come outside,” the man directed her 
in an undertone. When she had set the 
lamp on some hidden piece of furniture 
within, stepped out obediently and 
closed the door behind her, the three 
stood again in darkness, a darkness 
struck through for a moment with the 
silence of waiting and of occult com- 
munication. The man spoke, still in 
that undertone of discretion: “ Wife, 
this is Mister—Mister—” 

The new-comer shuffled his feet un- 
easily. ‘“‘Bomeister,” he supplied. 

“‘Bomeister, wife. He’s come up to 
get Sands. He claims Sands went to 
work and robbed a bank or something, 
somewheres, and Mr. Bomeister’s a law- 
officer. . . . I told him Sands was here, 
in the house.” 

The woman made no sign. After an- 
other moment the man added, as if with 


‘a sudden misgiving, “‘He hasn’t gone 


out—while I was away?” 

The woman’s head moved in a scarcely 
discernible negative. There followed 
one of those odd silences. 

“Well?” said the man. 

The woman echoed him with a hidden 
strain of something which might have 
been protest, warning, or defiance. 
“Well?” 

Between them Bomeister seemed to 
see something hanging in a ghostly bal- 
ance. man accustomed to the 
straightforward and external aspects of 
achievement, this sense of being the 
pawn of subterranean discussions and 
decisions oppressed him. He strove to 
assert himself, and challenged them per- 
emptorily with their own word: 

“Well?” 
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“IT’S ALL RIGHT, HE WON’T HURT YOU” 
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The man waved an arm. The woman, 
turning, opened the door and led the 
way in. 

The room in which they stood had 
been a bedchamber, perhaps, in its first 
intention, but in its present incarnation 
it served nearly all the needs of migra- 
tory man. There was still a bed, or, 
rather, a shapeless pallet covered with a 
dusty print, in one corner; against the 


_ opposite wall, innocent of plaster and 


displaying the fine old hand-wrought 
laths, stood a camper’s cook-stove of 
sheet-iron, flanked by a cracker-box 
stuffed with miscellaneous provisions. 
Other cracker-boxes, set on end as 
chairs, and a rough-hewn table of boards, 
completed the furnishings of the room, 
whose single touch of color was afforded 
by a Horse Remedy calendar of a 
previous year, transfixed by a tenpenny 
nail on the wall above the bed. The 
effect of the whole was rendered doubly 
pitiless by the rays of the unshaded 
lamp which the woman had taken up 
again. 

Bomeister looked about him and, see- 
ing no sign of another occupant, mur- 
mured, “‘ Yes?” He wet his lips with his 
tongue. 

‘*Sands is in the other room,” the man 
told him, nodding toward an interior 
door and keeping his eyes all the while 
on the woman. Her face had grown ex- 
traordinarily white and thin, like a 
paper mask. 

“Elvira,” he said, speaking slowly and 
with an odd smile, ‘‘show Mr. Bomeister 
in, will you?” 

This time the woman did not move. 
She seemed fascinated by the man’s re- 
gard, and at the same time there was 
about her something of that false men- 
ace of a creature at bay—a tiger, per- 
haps. Her lips parted on her even, 
cream-colored teeth, but her words of 
protest, warning, defiance, remained un- 
uttered; only her breath, visible in 
faint, quick jets on the chill air of the 
room, discovering the labor of her lungs. 

Bomeister said, “Oh!” aloud, but 
without disturbing the others. He had 
suddenly remembered about Sanderson 
—what had been told him about San- 
derson’s ways with women, especially 
with married women. Things unex- 
plained, acts, words, turns of thought 
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hitherto mysterious, tumbled abruptly 
into order, rearing a structure of circum- 
stance, melodramatic, sordid, and scan- 
dalous. Pouder was a mountaineer of 
the Footstool, hot - blooded, thirsty- 
handed, impatient of outside meddlings; 
he was, at the same time, a husband. 

Bomeister raised his eyes with a new 
understanding to the quiet conflict be- 
fore him, a conflict which had become 
a deadlock. The man broke out of a 
sudden, as though it were the end of a 
sustained harangue: 

“Well, gi’ me the light, then!” 

The woman surrendered it without 
lowering her eyes, and, turning away, 
walked to the bed in the corner, whereshe 
sat bolt upright and stared atthem. The 
man told Bomeister to come, opened the 
door into the farther room, and, holding 
the lamp high and muttering, “It’s all 
right; he won’t hurt you,” allowed him 
to enter first. 

There was a bed in the naked room 
and a couple of boxes, nothing else. A 
man lay on the bed under a soiled and 
ragged quilt, his boots alone visible, 
sprawling from the lower edge in the 
care-free way of drunkenness. 

The man set the lamp down on one of 
the boxes, and taking hold of a boot 
shook it roughly, calling: ‘Sands! 
Sands!” 

Bomeister thrust out a hand. “Look 
here,” he exclaimed. “There’s no great 
need of waking him yet, is there?” 

The other clapped a palm over his own 
mouth. The cheeks above it were con- 
gested, as if with a smothered mirth. 

“No need,” he agreed. ‘“‘And no 
fear—” 

Reaching up, he lifted a corner of the 
quilt. While he held it so, for what 
might have been one second or a hun- 
dred of them, Bomeister felt his knees 
doubling and letting him down on the 
box which did not support the lamp. 
And he heard his own voice saying, 
“Don’t! Don’t!” far off. 

The man let the quilt fall back again, 
covering the ghastly remnants of a hu- 
man frame. And then, by and by, 
Bomeister heard the man’s voice, far off, 
saying: 

“It was the saw done it. 
ing.” 

So that was why those men had been 


This morn- 
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staring so long and so si'ently at the 
saw, altared in the lantern-light. This 
was the “joke.” This was the reason 
he had been allowed to enter the Foot- 
stool, then, alone. Not quite alone, for 
he had had a dog at his heels. He heard 
her on the porch now, crying for him, 
and the peculiar desolation of the hound 
note striking through those chill and 
ruinous chambers did something queer 
to his soul. Staring at the bed and the 
shrouded corpse, he experienced an over- 
powering impulse to cry out against 
Sin; to take from him who had not 
even that which he had; to add the 
insult of a homily to the supreme injury 
of death. 

This feeling embarrassed him. He 
tried to get rid of it by shaking an 
ironical head and returning to his pocket 
those absurd manacles of steel. He 
said to the man, who still stood erect 
at the foot of the bed, ‘“‘Well, I guess 
that’s about all,” coughed, and put his 
cap on his head, but yet he did not rise 
to go. He had not got rid of it. 
The consuming need for pointing a 
moral clung to him. He began to speak: 
“It doesn’t pay, after all, Pouder, does 
it? Crime is a losing game; you take 
it every time and watch it. The law is 
bigger than the biggest thief alive. 
It will get him in the end—” 

Absorbed in his special brief, he 
seemed to have forgotten for the moment 
that it was not the hand of the law, but 
the tooth of a mountain sawmill that 
had done the thief to death this time, 
and quite gratuitously, in the day’s 
work. Perhaps it came to the same in 
the end. He went on with an increasing 
fervor, conscious of another auditor now, 
for the woman had crept to the door 
behind him, her face, crowded against 
the jamb, showing gray on the back- 
ground of darkness. 

“Look at him now,” he said, with a 
nervous gesture. “And he might have 
gone as far as the next man, if he had 
been willing to go straight. That’s 
right, Pouder. He was a bright fellow. 
Norton told me. He was the man on the 
case before me—the one Sanderson laid 
up in Wilkes Barre. He told me Sander- 
son had everything to go on—every- 
thing—brains, health, good looks. Good 
looks! And see him now! Maybe if he 
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hadn’t had his good looks— He was a 
reat hand with the women, Pouder. 
[aybe that’s what started him. It’s 

what carried him, I know for a fact. 

It’s women, and nothing but women, 

Pouder, that’s kept him out of our 

hands for upward of three years now— 

almost like an underground railway. 

Respectable women, some of them. One 

of them’s in a cell to-day for it, and her 

husband doesn’t know what to do. An- 
other one’s in her grave—” 

“Proud of ’emselves?” 

There was something arresting and 
abominable in the quality of the ques- 
tion thrust out of the darkness behind 
him; Bomeister seemed to feel the faint 
breath of it passing over his scalp. His 
jaw hung down. For the life of him, he 
could find no words. And as if his mute- 
ness were the answer she had looked for, 
the woman spoke again. It was not an 
oath; it possessed none of the figurative 
and casual make-weight of profanity; 
rather one felt the primitive fact of the 
word, woven with the reek of heated 
flesh and glimpses of the shades and 
gesticulations of infernal acolytes. 

“The damned fools!” 

It ran through the dead air, came back 
from the naked walls; a confession as 
unequivocal as it was brief. For she 
would not have spoken it so had she 
not been conscious that she was one of 
them. 

It was too much for Bomeister. He 
wanted to do something violent to that 
echoing silence, to shout out loud, “I 
knew it all along!”—to stamp his feet on 
the rotten boards. Sheba, the hound, 
was crying again, to make a man’s nerves 
sing. He jumped up, exclaiming: “ Look 
here, I’ve got to run. It’s a long ways 
down to Mickster.” 

“You have a bite,” the man suggested 
without fervor. His expression ma 
it all had not changed. 

“No, no, thanks. I’ll get something 
at Mickster.” 

His words sounded angry, but it was 
only that he wanted to get out of that 
house. The man seemed to understand, 
and, taking up the lamp, ushered him 
out Ponce | - front room, where the 
woman, returned once more to the pallet 
in the corner, watched them with un- 
blinking eyes. 
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It was like coming home from a 
strange country when Sheba leaped to 
his chest on the porch outside. A round 
moon had arisen. The man went down 
into the road with him and handed him 
the rabbit-gun out of the sleigh. Bo- 
meister wondered how he felt. There 
was no formality of leave-taking beyond 
a “good night” mumbled on either 
side; Bomeister turned on his heel and 
walked away down the pale road, his 
tenuous, eager shadow running far in 
the van. 

The man stood still watching him go 
till a bend of the road took him out of 
sight. Then, as he had done before in 
the sleigh, he passed a hand slowly 
across his brow and eyes, and turned 
back toward the house, where the light 
had been extinguished. Noticing this, 
the man laughed under his beard. 

A yard or so from the steps he paused, 
his eye attracted by a pair of dark ob- 
jects lying on the snow. Putting his 
hands on his knees, he bent to examine 
them. They were not his own snow- 
shoes, for he had broken one of his the 
day before and thrown the two away. 
These belonged to the dead man in the 
house. The queer part of it, and the 
part whose meaning came to him slowly 
as he continued to stare at them, was 
that they had been put there since he 
and Bomeister came down the steps— 
thrown there—from the doorway in the 
darkness beneath the roof. 

After a moment he raised his head, 
without taking his hands from his knees, 
and peered into the porch. 

“Elvira!” he said. 

He could see her dimly, standing in 
the open doorway. He had to speak 
her name a second time, with another 
shade of uneasiness, before her voice 
came out to him, flat and lusterless: 

“Yes, put ’em on.” 

-He stood up straight and folded his 
arms. 
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*T know what’s the matter with 
you,” he said. “You’ve gone to work 
and swallowed that fool’s line of talk— 


about the women—like a sucker. Like 
a sucker, Elvira!” 
Her tone was monotonous. ‘‘ You 


made me say he was you.” 
“What of that? For God’s sake, what 


of that? You never wasted any love on 


your husband—not lately, anyhow. You 


didn’t care nothing for Jim Pouder—” 

“TI don’t play tricks with the dead.” 

Anger shook him like a reed. In the 
moonlight the marks of teeth showed on 
his nether lip, and red stained his beard. 

“You’re jealous!” he flung at her, 
careless with passion. “Jealous, by 
God!” 

“Jealous?” There was no anger, no 
scorn, no fire of any sort. Her words 
came one after another like the stale 
breakers of a dead sea. “Don’t you 
s’pose I knew the kind you was, Don 
Sands? I knew. You’ve fooled women. 
Maybe I’ve fooled men. I'll give you 
this, though—you could have done any- 
thing you wanted with me—” 

The man broke in. ‘I made you kiss 
me yesterday, and you liked it. And, 
by God! I’ll—” 

“You ought not to ’ve made me say 
he was you.” 

The man advanced a reckless step, 
and then, struck by her dark immobility, 
he hesitated, thrusting his head forward. 

*You’ve got the gun there?” 

“No. I’ve got my bare hands.” 


An hour later Donno Sanderson, who 
had brains, health, good looks, and a 
way with women, came out among the 
scattering trees on the crest of the 
mountain and paused to breathe for a 
moment, a solitary dark fugitive sup- 
ported between the twin luminosities of 
the snow and the sky, before he set the 
snowshoes upon the steep descent into 
the valley of the Footstool beyond. 
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REFLECTIONS 


Revivals Past and Present 


ON SOME OF THEIR 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


BY JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D. 


Physician to the Neurological Institute of New Yerk 


EW YORK witnessed, 
during the spring of the 
> present,year, an experi- 
) ment in “soul-saving” 

; which, viewed retro- 
he aN GE spectively, appears 
(ON AeZZS more interesting and 
more remarkable than it seemed when 
viewed actually. Approximately one 
million people gathered, during the 
course of ten weeks, to listen to the ex- 
hortations of a man who had established 
a national reputation for both sanctity 
and grotesqueness, and who makes no 
apology for realizing that even in re- 
ligion “‘it pays to advertise.” His spon- 
sors claim that during that period he 
succeeded in leading upward of seventy 
thousand of those who forgathered in 
the tabernacle from sin to righteousness 
and “‘to hit the trail that leads to God.” 
The thoughtful man, whether he be 
student of human affairs, interpreter of 
psychological phenomena, or well-wisher 
and advocate of religion as a dominant 
power, cannot fail to be impressed by 
this spectacle. It is natural that he 
should attempt to interpret its signifi- 
cance and seek to evaluate its social and 
moral results. To do this, it is only 
necessary to forecast, in the light of 
past experience and of human nature, 
what the probable results of such a 
carefully manipulated effort are likely 
to be. 

It needs no argument, no marshalling 
of facts, to convince either the most de- 
vout or the most skeptical that religion 
has been losing the sort of hold upon 
people that it had m past generations. 
Although the loss in this country is 
scarcely comparable to what has oc- 
curred in other countries, current litera- 
ture is replete with the testimony of 
clergymen to its effect; churches with 
empty spaces testify to it on the Sab- 








bath; the conduct of men and women 
corroborates: it on both week-day and 
Sunday. Many attempts have been 
made to explain a condition profoundly 
regretted by countless sincere, devout 
persons, who keep alive the conviction 
that the life of the spirit is the one im- 
portant thing in this world, and who get 
inspiration from what measure of this 
Christianity gives. Some attribute our 
unspirituality to the sudden accession 
of great wealth by hosts of individuals 
who have neither inherited nor acquired 
the capacity to handle wealth properly 
or to use it wisely, but who are filled 
with the desire for the power that such 
possession gives them, and the inclina- 
tion to use it to win or compel the 
admiration and excite the envy of their 
fellows. Others point out that the in- 
flux of peoples of ol nations, recruited 
largely from the lower strata of society, 
the’ ignorant and the undisciplined, 
which reached its high tide nearly a 
generation ago before the advent of 
wiser immigration laws, is responsible in 
a great measure for our present-day ir- 
religiousness. The universal dissemina- 
tion of education, and particularly of 
the kind of education which exalts exact 
knowledge, teaches reverence for facts, 
emphasizes the importance of the sci- 
ences, and suggests directly and indi- 
rectly that a statement must be proved 
before it can be believed, affords an 
adequate explanation for others. Just 
in proportion as facts have been estab- 
lished and a knowledge of them dis- 
seminated among the masses, dogma, 
and dogmatic statement unaccompanied 
by evidence, have become unacceptable. 
All that which is spoken of as social 
unrest; the political progress of the 
working-classes, their insistence upon 
what they call their rights; the dissem- 
ination of a knowledge of hygiene 
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among the masses; the astounding 
ascendancy of sports and all forms of 
activity done in the name of pleasure; 
the unparalleled and almost fabulous 
prosperity of the country and of the 
people—are sufficient demonstrations of 
a current setting strongly toward materi- 
alism. Furthermore, the “plain peo- 
ple” are “sizing up” the church and 
finding out that men and women in what 
are called superior walks of life—supe- 
rior socially, financially, possibly intel- 
lectually—are not always presented with 
the choice of displaying the conduct 
which is compatible with membership 
in the Kingdom of God on earth as a 
necessary alternative for withdrawing 
from its feilowship. 

Lately, in the view of not a few, a new 
rival to godliness has appeared, to which 
the name Efficiency is given. This new 
worship seduces men, women, and chil- 
dren from their devotions. It teaches 
that man was put into the world to be 
an efficient partner of an efficient deity— 
not to live just so as to escape from 
wrath in the train of an atoning Saviour, 
but to display buoyancy, courage, and 
initiative in saving a world for himself 
and others by striving to the limit of 
human capacity for the realization of a 
higher self. Against all this is set the 
simplicity, the humanity, and the joy of 
a primitive Christian faith, and to it we 
are summoned to return as the only safe 
and sane program for spiritual beings. 

Now in all this there is nothing new. 
From the early days of the Christian re- 
ligion there have been periods when the 
sap seemed to be drying up in the fruitful 
vine, and the flower of life, of faith to be 
fading. In these periods the progress of 
the soul seems to be at a standstill. 
But always these periods of religious 
stagnation have been followed by new 
propaganda for the regeneration of 
faith, and expression of it in profession, 
in good deeds, in sacrifice and self- 
renunciation. 

When these quickenings of movement 
in the spiritual life take a definite form, 
and a number of persons living in orig- 
inal or acquired sin, which they tacitly 
or frankly admit, congregate to listen to 
an individual who tells them of their 
wickedness, and to be exhorted to accept 
God, to profess Him, and renounce by 
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word of mouth their evil ways, this ex- 
perience is called a revival. Always the 
major characteristic of the revival has 
been an access of emotion. Its psycho- 
logical level of movement has been that 
of the crowd, and its actuating motive 
that of escape from a deliberately awak- 
ened fear Pi the consequence of wrong 
doing and living. The leader of the 
crowd flashes a spark into it, and the 
current which engenders “feeling” and 
subordinates reason is liberated. Fear 
of hell, fear of the wrath of God, fear of 
free trade, fear of protection—such are the 
sure sparks that are used by preacher 
or politician to call forth the current, 
to vivify or revive, the mass of inert 
souls. 

We, the people of these United States, 
have always been peculiarly susceptible 
to this sort of appeal. By and large we 
are a mee: people. Like Mr. 
Dooley, we believe anything if it is told 
us often enough. We are also an emo- 
tional people. We display this at one 
time in unpremeditated advocacy of free 
silver, at another in birth control. We 
make no preparation for instituting 
changes that are so radical, fundamental, 
and far-reaching that no imagination 
can forecast their effect. We start in 
“to do the job” without counting the 
cost or estimating the result. With a 
one-time favorite prophet we believe 
that we can lie down at night a peaceful 
people and arise in the morning a nation 
of soldiers. 

We remain emotional, even though 
we are less uniformly so than in » 
eighteenth century, and though we ex- 

ress our emotions in different terms. 
n Georgia and Tennessee, and even 
Illinois, we can still muster as much 
emotionalism for a lynching or an “ex- 
perience meeting” as Salem did for a 
witch-burning, or Northampton for the 
Great Awakening. 

It is not strange then that revivals 
persist and have a good deal of popu- 
larity in spite of occasional periods of 
seeming decadence. 

With us they go back to Jonathan Ed- 
wards and to about the year 1735. Once 
in fifty years or thereabouts since then 
they have had a more or less brief popu- 
larity. One of these revivals resembles 
another in all essential characteristics, 
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the variations being particularly in the 
tone of the revival, which is an index of 
what may be called the temper of the 
times. They rarely last longer than the 
active period of the chief revivalist’s 
lifetime, ten to twenty years. They 
have been invariably followed by what 
may rapey be called religious leth- 
argy. eir occurrence constitutes a 
cycle made up of the revival; the apathy 
or emotional bluntness that follows it, 
characterized by the ascendancy of ma- 
terialistic display; then a acon al crass 
neglect of religion, apparent deafness to 
the exhortation of its sane, temperate, 
earnest advocates, and, finally, the re- 
vival again. In fact, revivals run a 
course almost parallel to a mental dis- 
order that is usually known as maniac 
depressive insanity. It has its period 
of quiescence, its period of boundless 
activity, its period of depression and in- 
adequacy, its period of coinparative nor- 
mality, and its period of indifference and 
neglect of what has transpired in the 
past and of comfortable assurance that 
the future will take care of itself, and 
then the deluge again. 

In countries where people are less 
emotional and less heterogenous than 
ours, wars often take the place of re- 
vivals, and it is a well-established fact 
that they display themselves in a similar 
cyclical way. 

Jonathan Edwards was a man of ma- 
ture and comprehensive mind, of com- 
manding presence and imperious per- 
sonality, of great faith and true piety, 
possessed of boundless confidence and 
self-belief. He took it upon himself to 
redeem the lost estate of religion. The 
scene of his activity was Northampton, 
and the result was the Great Awakening 
of 1740-1750 which, under George 
Whitefield, spread throughout Massa- 
chusetts and New England. Edwards 
frightened his auditors into abject ter- 
ror. The strong fainted; the valiant 
wept; the pag Mee became anxious; 
the weak were prostrated, convulsed, or 
lost their reason, and all probably visu- 
alized hell, to which “the greater part 
of men who have died heretofore have 
gone,” and to which “some persons that 
now sit here in this meeting-house may 
go before to-morrow morning.” 

About 1800 the second great revival 
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occurred in this country in a section far 
remote from New England, but among 
an equally interesting people, the 
Scotch-Irish of Kentucky. We need not 
here sound their praises nor recount 
their accomplishments. Posterity has 
done them adequate justice. Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Winning of the West 
writes: 


there was a large influx of people drawn from 
the worst immigrants that were perhaps 
ever brought to‘America, the mass of con- 
vict servants, redemptioners, and the like, 
who formed such an excessively undesirable 
substratum to the otherwise excellent popu- 
lation of the tidewater regions in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. Many of the Southern 
crackers, or poor whites, sprang from this 
class, which also in the backwoods gave birth 
to generations of violent and hardened crim- 
ad and to an even greater number of 
shiftless, lazy, cowardly cumberers of the 
earth’s surface. 


It was these people that James 
McGready, Finis Ewing, and Peter 
Cartwright exhorted. 

The third great revival in this country 
occurred about 1850, and the dominant 
figure was Charles G. Finney, the most 
potent and most intellectual of all the 
revivalists after Edwards. The wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the prag- 
matic efficacy of the Christian religion 
as then practised, and the suggestibility 
and emotionalism of the people in 
certain sections of the country which 
were responsible for Mormonism and 
other forms of crass immorality mas- 
querading under the cloak of religion, 
were apparently its sponsors and pro- 
genitors. ‘ 

The latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed a new kind of evangelism, 
and a new type of revivalist in the per- 
son of Dwight L. Moody. He was not 
censorious and uncompromising like Ed- 
wards; not implacable and terrorizing 
like McGready, who “could so array 
hell before the wicked that they trem- 
bled and quaked, seeing before them a 
lake of fire and brimstone yawning to 
overwhelm them while the hand of the 
Almighty is visible thrusting them down 
to the horrible abyss”; not so vitupera- 
tive, mandatory, and imperious as Fin- 
ney. He was a kindly, tolerant, earnest 
worker in the vineyard of the Lord, 











- who had a remarkable genius for organi- 
zation, and who preached the bound- 
lessness of God’s love and not the 
limitlessness of his hatred. He showed 
his remarkable capacity for effective 
organization in the institute which he 
developed at Northfield; his knowledge 
of human character in the men whom he 
gathered around him there to carry out 
his work and the broad-mindedness of 
his purpose in the development of 
institutions for the advancement of 
Christianity now connected with var- 
ious organizations throughout this coun- 
try. 

The revival which is now at its zenith 
differs in many of its aspects from pre- 
ceding ones, without differing in kind. 
In the first place, it is accomplished by 
a definite organization, conducted on 
strictly business principles, and includ- 
ing for the first time in the history of 
revivals a definite provision for the en- 
tertainment of the audience. In the 
second place, there is a definite attempt 
to substitute familiarity for fear; and 
in the third place, there is a very modern 
effort to offset the neurotic worry that 
is bred of a mixture of sin and fear with 
a strong dose of cheerful and robust 
commonplaceness. 

The evangelist is the Rev. William 
A. Sunday, or, as he prefers to be 
called, “Billy.” The powers behind the 
pulpit, are Mrs. Sunday and seventeen di- 
rectors of departments, secretaries, and 
advance agents. They work in conjunc- 
tion with employers of labor, the pious 
rich, and countless serious-minded per- 
sons who, dissatisfied with the spiritual- 
ity of their fellows, believe they can be 
exhorted into being good, and with the 
evangelistic clergy. To a certain extent 
the movement is backed by the so- 
called liberal branch of the “Church.” 

No one will deny that the time is 
opportune to take stock of our religious 
assets and to invite mankind, in every 
walk of life, whether in the workshop or 
at the round table, to the profession and 
practise of a life of light and love, of 
peace and good will. Probably nothing 
has more perturbed the faith of the aver- 
age man than the critical state in which 
the world is to-day. The time is there- 
fore ripe for a genuine revival. The 
question that one naturally asks is this— 
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Have the sponsors of such desired revival 
chosen their chief performer wisely? 

We pride ourselves on our culture. 
We admit that our manners are not so 
polished, our civility not so universal, 
our address not so courtly as that of some 
nations, but we solace ourselves by say- 
ing that we are more sincere. We speak 
reverently of good form; we put a 
premium on breeding; we recognize and 
claim intimacy with comme il faut. Our 
children are carefully brought up; our 
youths are meticulously taught to think 
straight and play fair, and we recog- 
nize the importance of moral and intel- 
lectual growth, of the cultivation of a 
social consciousness. We frown upon 
familiarity. We shiver at arrogant dis- 
play of possession. We believe that a 
certain amount or degree of formality is 
essential for the proper conduct of any 
relationship in life, social, religious, or 
political, and we practise it—more or 
less. We despise vulgarity. We are a 
self-possessed, self-contained, self-confi- 
dent people, and we haven’t our tongues 
in our cheeks while admitting it—or 
maintaining it. We concern ourselves 
a great deal with heaven, and have con- 
fidence that we will attain it if our life 
is directed by love and illumined b 
light; we are concerned not at all wit 
hell, which most of us do not believe to 
exist, save hell on earth. 

But “we” are not “the people,” 
whereas the million individuals who 
looked up reverently to Mr. Sunday 
were the people. It has often been 
charged against Mr. Sunday that he 
is intemperate of speech, irreverent, 
profane, vulgar, undignified. Juries de-, 
termine guilt and judges pass sentence. 
Mr. Sunday has been tried by a large 
jury throughout the country and they 
contend that, though technically he may 
be guilty, he has more than atoned for 
the offense. I do not discuss the ques- 
tion of his sincerity, his honesty, his 
spiritual genuineness, nor am I con- 
cerned with Mr. Sunday so much as I 
am with what he accomplished, and it 
is generally accepted that, though these 
qualities are desirablein asuccessful evan- 
gelist, they are by no means essential. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Sunday 
lacks much in the accurate statement of 
facts, at least as far asone can judge from 
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his “sermons.” If he knows the value 
of logical reasoning it‘is still his secret. 
If he is able to evaluate testimony and 
weigh evidence, he refrains from making 
a display of it. His success is not to 
be wholly accounted for by any in- 
dividual possession, but a very con- 
siderable part of it is dependent upon 
his talent as a platform entertainer, 
his unusual vituperative capacity, his 
skill in denunciation, and his under- 
standing of applied psychology. Unlike 
his great pin tat Whitefield, Mc- 
Gready, and others, he cannot picture 
hell so as to make man shrink from 
it, or describe heaven so as to make 
one long for it. He has a faculty for 
winning the crowd whilé apparently 
disdaining to appeal for popularity. Like 
Bernard Shaw he has persuaded himself 
that it is necessary to hurt in order to 
heal; that the only way to encourage 
men is to discourage them, and that it 
is necessary to be thoroughly disagreeable 
in order to persuade them to agree. He 
impresses his audience as being genuine, 
and he maintains it; he appears to be 
fearless, and he admits it. There is 
nothing in the world so uniformly ap- 
roved and applauded as fearlessness. 
Fesdivecunne is courage, bravery, valor, 
confidence, trust, equanimity—all com- 
bined. Mr. Sunday’s congregation sees 
in him the embodiment of this posses- 
sion. They know that his campaign is 
supported by the rich and by the 
evangelistic churches, and yet Mr. Sun- 
day assails these very classes and tells 
them of their shortcomings, and gen- 
erally holds them up to scorn for pars 
own good. They know that in each 
audience there is a large number of men 
and women who play cards, go to the 
theater, and to plays that are not of 
“The Old Homestead” type, and yet 
Mr. Sunday doesn’t fear to alienate 
their support by telling them frankly 
that they are doomed to hell. 

Mr. Sunday realizes that when a 
crowd is accused, those in it who are 
guilty convince themselves that he is 
referring to their neighbors and they 
exalt the accuser, admire his courage, 
applaud his effort, and regret that they 
also cannot be articulate. Not to ap- 
plaud would be to accept guilt and stand 
convicted. They know that he has been 
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accused of being mercenary, but he tells 
them of his benefactions, recounts them 
for their admiration, and his “‘ congrega- 
tion” takes up the cudgels in his defense, 
refutes the charge, and apparently con- 
fuses his accusers. 

Mr. Sunday has a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the workings of the aver- 
age human mind, especially its working 
en masse. He realizes that the great 
motive powers in man, the forces that 
sway him and condition his conduct, 
often his destiny, are desire and fear. 
Whether or not he appreciates that the 
third great motive in reasoning man, 
especially in man whose life is a pursuit 
of knowledge, is spirituality, or what is 
commonly spoken of as service, I am 
unable to say, but I have seen only the 
smallest indications of this kind of spir- 
ituality in Mr. Sunday or evidence of 
his feeling it. 

The desires of man are bound up with 
his instincts—with self-preservation and 
the preservation of his kind, and with 
obtaining for himself and for them every- 
thing that will contribute to their pleas- 
ure, welfare, and esteem. Mr. Sunday 
does not preach suppression of physiolog- 
ical desires. He yearns for their regula- 
tion by law and by convention, and, as 
the vast majority of people agree with 
him, he rails against infraction of them 
to the manifest satisfaction of his audi- 
ence. Indulgences that are pleasurable 
to him are proper for others. He likes 
golf, but tennis is “too sissified.” He 
enjoys motoring, and baseball is a noble 
sport, but horse-racing is anathema. 
Dancing is kindergartening for hell. 
Card-playing and theater-going are but 
a prelude to permanent perdition. Those 
of his congregation who play cards or 
who go to the theater solace themselves 
with the assurance that he is mistaken 
about this. He is right in many of his 
contentions, and probably in any event 
he does not include an innocent game of 
hearts, or playing auction without a 
stake, and he can’t include all actors and 
theaters in his denunciation, for he 
admits that a few of his personal ac- 
quaintances among stage people are, or 
were, “all right.” This admission is 
sufficient refutation of the idea that Mr. 
Sunday is bigoted or narrow-minded, for 
“every one” agrees that some plays 
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are immoral and that the intimate life 
of some actors would not bear close 
scrutiny. Hence the broadsides of Mr. 
Sunday do not seriously offend, or, if 
they do, only a negligible few are moved 
to hostility by them. 

Mr. Sunday is himself an actor. In- 
deed, it may truthfully be said that he 
is a great actor. He has a technique 
founded in original adaptability and 
perfected probably before the mirror. 
He is a natural mimic and he has culti- 
vated this accomplishment assiduously. 
It always amuses a crowd to see such 
pantomime, just as it amuses them to 
see depicted upon the stage the mani- 
festations of vanities and frailties—in- 
toxication, for instance. 

Mr. Sunday amuses his audiences. 
They like to see him crouch on the plat- 
form, knock on the floor and shout out 
an invitation to the devil to come up 
and take the medicine the evangelist has 
ready for him. Whentheinvitationisnot 
accepted the audience shares with Mr. 
Sunday the delight and satisfaction that 
is manifest in his victorious smile and 
his. conquering pose. Undoubtedly, 
many of the audience are convinced that 
the devil enhances his reputation for 
wiliness and cunning by uot accepting 
the invitation. So many know in their 
hearts that they have essayed such en- 
counter and have been vanquished. 
They cheer the pillar of physical strength 
and tower of spiritual righteousness who 
solicits the combat. 

In addition to being a psychologist 
and remarkable actor, he is a versatile 
anecdotist. He is also an opportunist. 
He watches out for the “ psychological 
mgment” to say something that will in- 
gratiate himself with his audience and 
testify to his patriotism, to his mission, 
to his morality. During his campaign 
in New York he displayed his desire to 
stimulate interest in the Liberty Loan 
by such appeal as this in a sermon to 
“women only”: ‘“‘Now get down into 
your old socks, and drag out the money 
to buy a Liberty Bond and help Uncle 
Sam along.” When a burst of laughter 
greeted this intellectual output, he re- 
marked, “Oh, I know where the sav- 
ings-banks are.” 

He is versatile and quick-witted. He 
shows it in innumerable ways. The 
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evening of the day when the young men 
of this country were required to register 
for the draft, he suggested that every 
one who had registered that day should 
stand up. So few stood that no impres- 
sion was made upon the audience, but he 
converted defeat into instant victory by 
saying, “‘Every one who would like to 
have registered but couldn’t, stand up!” 
and the audience rose to its feet as one 
man. 

Mr. Sunday shows himself a practical 
master psychologist most convincingly 
by the manner in which he hooks and 
lands his recruits. The first twenty 
rows of seats immediately in front of the 
pulpit are always occupied by reserve 
ushers, and others connected with the 
revival. When Mr. Sunday has finished 
his sermon and concluded with a prayer, 
he invites those of the audience who feel 
kindly disposed toward him and toward 
the cause to come forward and: shake 
hands with him. The occupants of the 
first rows initiate the movement and 
communicate to others, and especially to 
those near them, the most potent of all 
psychological forces — namely, sugges- 
tion and imitation. After they have 
grasped the evangelist’s hand, or, rather, 
after he has grasped theirs—for he knows 
also the power of engendering the feeling 
of fellowship and comradeship through 
the virile hand-grip—ushers standing be- 
side and immediately beneath him direct 
the steady stream of “trailers” into the 
seats that have been vacated by the 
reserves. There they wait until the 
handshaking is over and Mr. Sunday 
obtains from them in very general terms 
a profession of faith. 

he scoffer calls all this hokus- 
pokus, but I cannot see that it is not 
as laudable and legitimate as any other 
method of recruiting souls, except that 
which excites by education and example 
a boundless love of God because of His 
radiation toward animate beings and His 
unutterable Presence in all inanimate 
nature, and engenders an immeasurable 
confidence in His wisdom and mercy, 
which are manifest in a world of constant- 
ly diminishing misery, disease, and sin 
and correspondingly increasing health, 
happiness, and sanity. 

hether Mr. Sunday is a theologian 
or not I do not feel myself competent 
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to decide. He announces frankly that 
there is much in the Bible which he does 
not understand. He professes, however, 
to teach that Christ died to save man- 
kind and that His life and conduct were 
models after which the man or woman 
seeking salvation should fashion his or her 
own. Inhisappealstothe Lord, however, 
we see little ae convinces us that he 
considers Christ the Fountain of Love, 
Light, Sympathy, and Forgiveness. In 
his prayer of May 30th, speaking of Ger- 
many, he said: “Oh, Lord, damn a 
country like that. I don’t pray for 
them; the sooner we damn Bw the 
better off we are. Prayer couldn’t stop 
this war. Gosh! we’ve got to use bullets 
now.” It is quite conceivable that the 
Saviour of mankind might have said, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

The most striking features of Mr. 
Sunday’s make-up intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually spell what is 
technically called infantilism. He is 
boastful of his strength, of his prowess, 
of his possessions, and while boasting 


disparages the possessions of others. He 
is extremely distractible. The slightest 
noise in the audience disturbs him. He 


is timorous and fearful of beginning a 
campaign in the enemy’s country, but 
as soon as he finds the enemy is not crit- 
ical or cruel he becomes as brave as a 
lion and he roars loudly. He is emotion- 
ally very unstable, and goes quickly 
from tears to laughter without indica- 
tions of the ordinary affective accom- 
paniments of either. He is irritable, 
petulant, vindictive, and strenuous or 
relaxed, reasonable, tractable, and sub- 
missive. He bears false witness, but 
without malice or forethought. He as- 
sumes to speak authoritatively about 
matters of which he has no real knowl- 
edge. He makes statements which are 
not founded in fact and which are 
readily susceptible of disproof. He is 
submissive to discipline—when it is 
administered by Mrs. Sunday. He is 
credulous and readily believes what he 
is told, providing it is pleasing to him 
and he wants to believe it. He is at 
the same time predatory and generous. 
His reactions are all of the simplest 
character. He is incapable of mental 
or emotional elaboration. He plays and 
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works until he is exhausted and then he 
lets nature restore him. 

Mr. Sunday is the archetype of the 
modern promoter, plus morality. He 
believes himself; he professes to be indif- 
ferent to what any one else thinks; he 
radiates self-belief; he is redolent of 
complacency. 

No comment on Mr. Sunday and his 
revivals should omit to consider his au- 
dience in relation to him. One cannot 
fail to be impressed with the fact that 
they foregather to be amused as well as 
to be edified. They break into loud 
laughter or hearty applause when the 
presence of delegation so-and-so is indi- 
cated by the jingle of a sheep-bell, 
deeply symbolic of return to the fold, or 
the chanting of a doggerel in praise of 
the revivalist which has been put to- 
gether laboriously, on some suburban 
Parnassus. 

Others go to be instructed. A few go 
out of curiosity. Some have given 
thought to the futility of their life, its 
obvious aimlessness; and many are 
depressed and overwhelmed by their 
sheer inability to formulate any satis- 
factory plan of living. The majority of 
these, I fancy, return from the taber- 
nacle in the same dissatisfied yearning 
frame of mind as when they went. If 
they are persons of education and cult- 
ure who have accustomed themselves to 
the psychological processes known as 
mental elaboration, it is likely that Mr. 
Sunday leaves their emotions untouched, 
their reasons unstimulated; indeed, he 
may have excited a decided antipathy. 
Those who find God through taking 
thought, after saturation with the ano- 
dyne of humility, are not benefited, by 
Mr. Sunday. They are much more 
likely to find Him while alone in the 
darkness, or after some illuminating ex- 
perience which testifies that there is a 
power helping us to combat the evil 
within and without us, and which gives 
us a peace of mind, a serenity, and a 
courage that surpasses anything ever 
before experienced or imagined, than by 
listening to recitations of the qualities 
of God the Punisher and God the 


Avenger. It must, however, be admitted 


that persons of this type make up a small 
part of Mr. Sunday’s audiences and are 
a negligible quantity in his propaganda. 














The vast majority of his audience have 
little knowledge of the way in which 
the Christian religion developed, and if 
they were told in simple, comprehensible 
language of the formulation of the Coun- 
cil of Nicea, and of the birth and devel- 
opment of dogma, they would not be- 
lieve it. 

Religion does not influence their daily 
life, which, to: the overwhelming major- 
ity, is a monotonous grind, an eternal 
contention with desires that are con- 
sidered sinful if externalized in other 
than channels ordained by convention 
and guarded by the law, and they live 
under the necessity of discharging hu- 
manitarian, social, and political obli- 
gations imposed upon them or assumed 
without recognition of their entailment. 
They realize if they do not discharge 
them they are brought up with a sharp 
turn, by public opinion, by the laws, 
by disease. They do not kick against 
the pricks any more than the horse 
on the treadmill who, if his bodily 
wants are satisfied, makes no protest. 
Their philosophy is “what can’t be 
cured must be endured.” The majority 
of them were taught in their infancy 
and youth that they were God’s special 
care and that He would provide for 
them. While they were provided for by 
their parents they didn’t question it, 
but as soon as it was borne in upon them 
that they must not only provide for 
themselves, but for those that were the 
result of satisfaction of one of their most 
dominant instincts, they realized that 
the promise was symbolism, not literal- 
ism. They were taught rules known as 
Commandments, but for the majority 
seeing is believing, and every day they 
saw these Commandments broken ap- 
parently with impunity, save when the 
law said “‘ Thou shalt not,” and the most 
flagrant violators of them frequently 
singled out for approbation and often 
exaltation. They see life estimated in 
materialistic terms in practically every 
walk of life and they have rarely been 
made to realize that, although it is stated 
that all men are born free and equal, 
the statement does not mean anything. 
The few are born with the endowment 
of efficiency, the many with the endow- 
ment of inefficiency. The former and 
their descendants admifister the affairs 
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of the world. They are the powers 
behind the real and figurative thrones. 
They do not need to be told who shall 
inherit the earth. 

The plain people are dealing with a 
concrete problem; how to satisfy their 
desires and not give offense to their fel- 
lows, how to fulfil their obligations and 
still have time and means to indulge 
their desires, how to keep fear out of 
their lives and to cope with it should it 
come. They have found, perhaps, that 
the Church has not helped them as they 
hoped with this concrete problem, there- 
fore they have forsaken it in large num- 
bers, not brazenly with clash of drums, 
but by merely withdrawing their pres- 
ence and their support. "It is to these 

eople that Mr. Sunday makes appeal. 
t is for many of them that he io a 
message which he delivers effectively. 
No one can deny it. Whether the end 
iustifies the means is another matter. 
He is himself the type of individual 
to whom he appeals. He tells them if 
they stop drinking they will find favor 
with God. Many try it. Immediately 
they feel better and the promise is ful- 
filled. They are told to open their , 
hearts to God and to profess Him and 
they will experience a peace and serenity 
from which they have long been sepa- 
rated. Andthat, through God, wecan in- 
hibit the passions and weaknesses that get 
the better of us, distress us, injure our 
self-respect, there is no manner of doubt, 
and the experience is subject to ade- 
quate psychological explanation. 

Assertion and reassertion, assurance 
and reassurance, positive dogmatic 
statement, whether the statements tran- 
scend understanding or not, are always 
successful with the sane mind, and espe- 
cially when aided by the desire to be- 
lieve. To the insane mind they make 
no appeal. The thoughtful man inquires 
who it is that makes the dogmatic 
statement, what right he has to do so, 
and why he should be believed? But 
the history of all teachers and prophets 
is to show that they do not have to jus- 
tify themselves or their assertions. 

A very considerable proportion of Mr. 
Sunday’s audience is eet may be called 
potentially religious. They have a luke- 
warm, rather arid faith, which they 
like to have freshened up, and they get 
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a feeling of life and reality from Mr. 
Sunday and particularly from his in- 
genuity and vivacity. He is a genuine 
“revivalist” in the sense that he has 
both the skill and the talent to give new 
life to old ideas. He is not so foolish as 
to put new wine into old bottles, and he 
spares no pains to warn his hearers that 
the old wine is the best. 

The substantial fact at the bottom of 
Mr. Sunday’s success is that there are a 
great many people who are so consti- 
tuted that they want to believe in a 
religion that tells them how to live, and 
who have no curiosity to find out the 
secrets of this good life for themselves. 
To many of them the only difficulty with 
the religion of their fathers is that it is 
embedded in language and ideas that 
seem to them antiquated. They do not 
want to replace the old faith with one 
that can never lose its freshness; they 
merely want the flavor of the old one 
restored, and meanwhile to have it given 
a more modern formulation. 

The first thing that strikes one on 
entering Sunday’s tabernacle is that 
there is an extraordinary homogeneity 
of the audience; without there are long 
rows of private automobiles indicative 
of the pilgrimage of the luxurious and 
the richly clad; the "buses, the street- 
cars, the Subway, have been pouring 
hundreds of what seem to be individuals 
through the portals of the tabernacle. 
But when they are gathered, seated in 
rows, their eyes turned toward the plat- 
form, they seem to lose their distinctive 
facial and emotional expressions. Scru- 
tinize them as carefully as one may, 
they display a like-facedness that never 
ceases to be a source of wonder to 
the perspicacious, sympathetic onlooker, 
and the more their conduct is observed 
the more one becomes convinced of their 
like-mindedness. 

I have watched the tabernacle fill up 
as one watches the rise of the water in a 
modern coffee-percolator when the spirit- 
lamp is applied to the reservoir. As 
the people come in they seem to display 
their individuality in face and form and 
feature, but when once they get to- 
gether, side by side, row upon row, their 
faces turned upward, and especially 
when Mr. Rodeheaver, the official chor- 
ister, but the de facto optimist and pro- 
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‘fessional welcomer, appears and begins 





his inquiry for delegations, then some 
mysterious power effaces individual per- 
sonality, and molds it intoa plastic homo- 
geneity. 

The most distinctive characteristic of 
Mr. Sunday’s audiences, next to their 
like-mindedness, is their amiability. 
They are amiably disposed to good 
thoughts and deeds and they respond 
amiably to Mr. Sunday’s amiability. 
Amiability is.the saving grace of medi- 
ocrity. Much of the stability of any 
free community is dependent upon the 
prevalence of natural.good will among 
the people. Mr. Sunday has had his 

reatest successes in big cities like New 
York and Boston because the number of 
amiable, like-minded people is propor- 
tionately larger in large cities. 

It may well be that the quality 
which we call goodness is increasing and 
becoming more widely disseminated 
with the distribution of wealth and 
knowledge and the increase of health. 
But the number of souls who are able 
to find God by their own search is per- 
haps not increasing so rapidly. Mr. 
Sunday regards it as a case of “A free 
field and a fair count,” to reach this 
constituency of religiously disposed peo- 
ple, and psychologically speaking he is 
correct in the identification of his con- 
stituency and more correct in_ his 
method than most of those with whom 
he competes for the enrollment of those 
who are, on the whole, eager for enlist- 
ment. 

His congregations forgive him his vul- 
garities, discount his extravagant state- 
ments, make allowances for his intem- 
perate characterizations because of his 
“sincerity” and the “good” that he 
does. Just as we overlook vagaries of 
conduct in a prima donna, condone the 
ethical infractions of the great artist, so 
do we make allowances for this modern 
evangelist because he is unlike any 
other. But. granting him an artist’s 
license, one should expect statement of 
fact from him when he discusses concrete 
matters, especially those susceptible of 
proof. When Mr. Sunday’s statements 
do not seem to have versimilitude, he is 
prone to say: “I don’t care whether you 
believe it or not. I tell you it’s so. 
Whether he aécepts his statements at 
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their face value or not it is difficult to 
say. In reality he probably doesn’t give 
them a second thought. 

The entertainment which is provided 
to get the audience into a condition of 
emotional receptivity favorable to grace 
is furnished largely by Mr. Rodeheaver 
and “the choir.” Mr. Rodeheaver him- 
self deserves more than a paragraph. 
He is a host in himself. He radiates 
geniality. He is the personification of 
equanimity and self-possession. Good- 
fellowship and good cheer fall from him 
as the petals fall from a full-blown rose 
without detracting from its indescrib- 
able beauty until it finally falls apart. 
His cheery “Glad to see you fellows!” 
“What hymn do you like?” “Ah, yes, 
that’s a good one; we will sing it for you 
soon,” please and cheer the particular 
delegation. It doesn’t detract in any 
way from their happiness that fifty 
other delegations are welcomed in ex- 
actly the same way, nor do they seem 
to feel they have been misled when Mr. 
Rodeheaver does not have the choir 
sing the hymn which they testified they 
liked best. Mr. Rodeheaver would be 
a force for good in any sphere, but I like 
to think of him as director of a large 
institution to which the mentally un- 
fortunate are taken, that his winning 
smile and rugged health and boisterous 
optimism might lift one after the other 
of them from the slough of despondency. 
But he is an excellent choir-leader and 
he contributes materially to the success 
of Mr. Sunday’s revivals. 

Now that we have had Mr. Sunday 
‘in our midst” for some years, it would 
be worth while for a properly consti- 
tuted committee to attempt a statement 
of the results of his activity—that is, to 
estimate the quality of the good that 
he has done, and its permanency. Em- 
ployers of labor testify that their work- 
men are more industrious and more 
efficient after Mr. Sunday has conducted 
a revival because they consume less 
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cially to their employers, that they ae 
more sober for a week or for a month. 
The question is, what is their attitude 
toward drink six months or a year after 
their redemption? Were I, as a physi- 
cian, to report the cure of a disease, 
commonly held to be incurable or very 
rebellious to treatment, after a few 
weeks’ or months’ cessation of symp- 
toms, I should deserve the epithet of 
charlatan. The Fourteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology sets 
forth that the Shakers of Puget cal 
the most revolting of all revivalists, 
make vigorous onslaught against the 
two great Indian vices of drinking and 
gambling, and possibly Mr. Senday does 
not accomplish more. 

It should not be difficult for the evan- 
gelistic clergy of Philadelphia, Boston, 
Pittsburg, Paterson, or other cities in 
which Mr. Sunday has conducted re- 
vivals, to state the evidence of his activi- 
ties as it shows itself in their churches. 
Has he enhanced the vitality of Chris- 
tianity, and if so, is it manifest in re- 
ligious practice or in religious ideas? 
There should be no difficulty in obtain- 
ing data on these points. 

How many of those who “hit the 
trail” experience an awakening of the 
fuller and keener self-consciousness and 
are cognizant that there has been born 
within them a social instinct which leads 
them to reach out and feel their lives 
one with that of the larger social, polit- 
ical, and spiritual worlds? What are 
the evidences of growth after conversion 
and what are the manifestations of sanc- 
tification? The phenomena attending 
both of these are susceptible to accurate 
psychological study, and if the William 
A. Sunday Evangelistic Association is 
sincere in its efforts to revive Christian- 
ity, and honest in its statements of the 
results which they obtain, they can 
easily call to their aid this branch of 
science, which will furnish them with 
facts, if facts can be fashioned from the 
material they submit. 
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<1 HE Ridge school-house 
EET stood a little way down 
= the slope toward the 
‘9 valley. Outwardly, it 
: =, bore close age se 
r Soest to scores of district 
ESE schools scattered 
through New England. The clap- 
boarded sides of the small, box-like 
building had been white once; two doors 
opened on the front, through which the 
boys and girls marched, each on the 
appointed side, as solemnly separated 
as though they had not freely mingled 
in their play. Between the entrances 
waved the flag. The immediate pre- 
cincts were trodden bare and hard, but 
at the rear the woods crept close. Here 
were shade-dappled retreats for the 
noonday lunch, convenient tree-trunks, 
adaptable roots, drifts of brown pine 
needles, and all the fragrant under- 
growth of the forest. It was here the 
younger children played in the long 
recess, while the “wee biters of the 
cones, the red blossoms of the knolls” 
chattered, flourished their plumy tails, 
and dared the human world to the very 
limits of impudence. 

But if the Ridge school-house dif- 
fered little in looks from the rest of its 
kind, its spirit had received an accession 
of pride which lifted it far above the 
ordinary level. Heretofore its teachers 
had been graduates from high schools or 
a possible academy, who hitched their 
modest wagons to stars of mere self- 
support and humble necessity. Now 
it was to bear a distinction which quite 
justified it in switching its figurative 
skirts in the face of its less fortunate 
neighbors. 

“It has been the inestimable privilege 
of Turkey Ridge School,” stated the 
Chronicle, “to secure the services of Miss 
Eleanor Shelby as instructor in its hall 
of learning. Miss Shelby, we under- 
stand, has not only the proud distinction 
of being able to write those significant 
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A Strike in the Mines 
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letters—A.B.—after her name, but she 
has also specialized in the profound sub- 
ject of Child Psychology. Miss Shelby, 
a niece of one of Lincoln’s influential 
citizens, has had her work in the broad 
field of education interrupted by a se- 
vere illness, and while she is seeking 
complete restoration in the health-giving 
atmosphere of our Hill she has consented 
to educate our youth along the lines of 
the best modern methods. We regret 
the cause of her enforced retirement 
from the larger world of action, but we 
congratulate ourselves and the Ridge 
School on our fortunate acquisition.” 

“Well,” remarked Miss Barcelona 
McAllister, as she laid down the paper, 
“kinder sounds as if we was goin’ to have 
somethin’ happen to us! I’m ’fraid 
it “ll take more ’n them letters, whatever 
they mean, to make some o’ the boys 
stan’’round. There’s times when they'll 
need somethin’ more convincin’ than 
the hull alphabet.” 

That afternoon Miss Barcy was in her 
little front yard, picking the dead leaves 
and faded flowers from her plants. 
“Tt’s reel cheerin’ to have them red an’ 
yeller zinnias bloomin’ up so gay when 
everythin’ else is *bout through,” she 
said to the little boy at her side. “It’s 
like sinkin’ at sea with all your colors 
flyin’.” 

“Ts this the way to the school-house?”’ 
asked a pleasant voice from the fence. 

At the gate stood a very girlish young 

rson, the western sun striking the gold 
in her red-brown hair. A flower of the 
garden was no more graceful of stem nor 
delicate of petal. 

“Tet’s jest down the road a bit,” 
directed Miss Barcy. “But you won’t 
find nobody. School ain’t keepin’ yit.” 

“TI want to look around a little,” ex- 
plained the young woman, with a bright 
smile. “I’m Miss Shelby, the new 
teacher.” 

Miss Barcy came forward, brushing 
the soil from her strong brown .hands. 
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“IS THAT ONE OF MY LITTLE PUPILS?” 
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With a quick glance she took in the 
slender figure in its pretty gown, the fit 
of which spoke of aspirations undreamed 
of by Miss Tole, the dressmaker of 
Turkey Hill. 

“To be sure,” said Miss Barcy. “ But 
I wouldn’t ’a’ guessed it.” 

“Why not?” The laugh on Miss 
Shelby’s red lips disclosed her even white 
teeth. ; 

Miss Barcy laughed, too. The small 
boy peered cautiously from behind the 
shelter of a big bush. 

“T dun’no’ as I can tell you,” an- 
swered Miss Barcy. ‘Somehow you 
don’t look ’s though you come from col- 
lege; you’re pretty young, an’—well- 
favored.” 

This time Miss Shelby’s laugh rang 
out! loud. “I’m glad you think all 
that,” she retorted, frankly. Then, as 
though suddenly remembering her high 
calling, she sobered. ‘‘Is that one of my 
little pupils?” 

Her tone would have done credit to 
the oldest pedagogue. It did not 
frighten the little boy, however. He had 
seen the blush and the white teeth and 
the gleam of the brown eyes like the 
glint of sun on the brook. He had heard 
the merry laugh, and the little heart of 
him recognized the vision as one of the 
daughters of the gods whose bidding 
sways the world. Therefore, when Miss 
Barcy called him, he came unhesitat- 
ingly. Miss Barcy laid a hand on the 
small shoulder. 

“This is Little Luther Butts,” she 
said. “I’ve adopted him an’ we’re ship- 
mates, him an’ me. I hope he'll give 
you satisfaction, Miss Shelby.” 

Little Luther, placing a small, grubby 
hand in the rosy palm held out to him, 
then and there yielded up his innermost 
citadel. Henceforth the path of learning 
stretched soft and flower-grown beneath 
his willing feet, and Teacher led the way. 

But a shade of doubt lingered in Miss 
Barcy’s shrewd, kindly eyes. ‘‘ You look 
kinder slim to tackle the Ridge School,” 
she said. ‘Some pretty rough boys 
goin’ there this year.” 

Miss Shelby’s smile held a hint of con- 
scious superiority. ‘“‘We don’t govern 
by physical strength,” she answered. 
*‘A trained mind .will do more than 
muscle.” 
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Miss Barcy’s eyes twinkled a little, 
but all she said was, “‘My name’s Barce- 
lona McAllister.” 

“T know,” returned Miss Shelby. 
**T’ve seen you and your cart; every- 
body knows you and the ‘Rolling 
Jenny.’” 

“Pa named it arter his last’ vessel. 
Yes, I s’pose a peddler gits pretty well 
known ’round, an’ Lincoln ain’t so fur 
but even Bolter can git there, give him 
time ’nough. Well, I’m glad to make 

our acquaintance. Little Luther ’ll 
ave to bring you in to supper some 


ay. 

Miss Shelby smiled down into the 
eager little face; then once more the 
instructor swallowed up the girl and 
comrade. “Thank you. I shall be 
leased to know my pupils in their 
non It will help me get at their re- 
flexes better.” 

“Oh!” returned Miss Barcy. But she 
was too honest to let it go at that. 
**T dun’no’ what they be,” she acknowl- 
edged, “but I hope you'll git at ’em jest 
the same.” 

Miss Shelby had not traveled far 
enough from her study of systems to 
allow this opportunity to pass. She 
mounted her steed with alacrity. “You 
see, we don’t look, nowadays, on children 
as empty little bottles to be filled up 
from outside. We think the best knowl- 
edge is within them, if we can only draw 
it out. They are little mines, and all. 
we have to do is to get at the ore. We 
wake their interest and they respond. 
That’s what we call getting at their 
reflexes.” 

“That’s a new idee to me,” said Miss 
Barcy. ‘“‘Seems as if childern was more 
like the mines that bust than the kind 
you dig outer. It’s live an’ learn, ain’t 
it? How do you go at it, if you don’t 
mind my askin’?” 

“In the first place, we encourage them 
to ask questions.” 

“I guess you won’t find no trouble 
with pars Luther that way,” com-. 
mented Miss Barcy. She was thinking 
of the times when summoned patience 
struggled bravely against small persist- 
ence. 

“We try to make them express all 
that is in their little souls,” went on 
Miss Shelby. “It only needs to be 
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drawn out and directed. We sit at 
their wise little feet.” 

Miss Barcy regarded Little Luther’s 
stubby extremities with a doubtful ex- 
pression. She could not quite see herself 
im the attitude described. 

“It’s a solemn task,” continued Miss 
Shelby, with a professional sigh. “Don’t 
you pursue some method with your 
little boy?” ; 

“T reckon I don’t,” answered Miss 
Barcy. ‘‘Leastways, I’ve never knowed 
it if have. I’ve jest took things as they 
come ’long.” 

“Tt’s better to have a system. Now 
we carry kindergarten principles right 
through to college.” 

“T went inter a kindergarten onct,” 
recalled Miss Barcy. “They was play- 
in’ chickadee. They looked as if they 
was enjoyin’ it, but | guess it was sorter 
hard on the teacher—she warn’t reel 

oung an’ spry. Do you keep ’em 
oppin’ till they hop inter college?” 

iss Shelby smiled indulgently across 
the gulf which separated her from ig- 
norance. “In spirit we do,” she ex- 
plained. “‘We make things so dramatic 
that they learn without knowing it.” 

“Well,” returned Miss Barcy, “I 
dun’no’ how it is with city childern. I 
guess our young uns need more ’n twit- 
terin’ an’ B tee to git em along. They 
run ag’in’ reel things early up here. I 
wish you well, Miss Shelby. There’s 
nothin’ like studyin’ an’ thinkin’ out 
things, ’lessit’s puttin’ the ideesto work.” 

A quizzical little twitch played around 
Miss Barcy’s mouth as she walked back 
to the house. “‘It’s funny how long the 
world has to wait sometimes for some- 
body to set it to rights,” she remarked 
to herself. “‘I’d jest like to know what 
that pretty little girl ’ll say when she 
gits Willie Leavitt to express all he’s got 
in his soul!” 

Little Luther lingered in the garden. 
The ship of his dream had sailed out on 
a new sea of fancy, and the breeze which 
. filled his sails came from rosy, laughing 
lips. He regarded his little toes doubt- 
fully. She had said something about 
feet. Perhaps she did not like them 
bare. He would wear his shoes to school. 





Some days they would be hot and 
heavy, and 


dude. 


the boys would call him 
But he would wear them. 
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The first day of school is an event of 
moment to the small victim caught from 
the freedom of long vacation, and 
scrubbed and brushed into a semblance 
of propriety. Little Luther trudged 
down the road with heart astir. He was 
very tidy. His face shone pink with 
faithful washing. His feet were tipped 
with flame, for he had polished the cop- 
per toes of his stout little boots until 
they caught the rays of the morning sun. 
Clasped in one hand was a bouquet for 
Teacher. Little Luther had brushed 
aside all proffered help in the selection 
of this de, Unassisted, he sought 
for a fitting tribute. His choice had 
been a late rose and a few slender heart’s- 
ease, known to him as “ Johnny-jump- 
ups.” No flaunting flower should be 
laid at Teacher’s shrine. 

One cloud lurked in Little Luther’s 
sky, one spider threatened his small 
dumpling. The school at the Center, 
being overcrowded, had taken advantage 
of the unusual opportunities offered, and 
sent some of its older scholars to the 
Ridge. Little Luther knew them of old, 
in the days when he lived with his aunt, 
and the memory was not pleasant. 
However, Teacher would be at hand, 
and that knowledge encouraged a warm 
sense of security. He even whistled a 
few weak, quavering notes as he stubbed 
through the dust and watched his twink- 
ling copper tips. It seemed to him that 
Teacher must instinctively divine that 
those well-blacked shoes were symbols 
of his service. 

When Miss Shelby faced the roomful 
of children, it must be confessed, she felt 
an inward qualm. Her wisdom came 
not from an accumulation of experience. 
To tell the truth, this was her first 
school. All her teaching had consisted 
of practice work under an instructor. 
The personal equation had not presented 
itselt to her until now, as she looked 
down on the rows of the mines awaiting 
her figurative pick and spade. How- 
ever, system was on her side, and the 
knowledge stiffened her straight young 
spine. She had never dreamed that the 
boys would look so big nor the girls so 
impertinent. She must seek the gold 
beneath each stupid, grinning counte- 
nance. Method could not fail at the cru- 
cial moment; therefore she took heart. 
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“Children,” she began, with that 
studied interest and exaggerated cheer- 
fulness which is supposed to carry in- 
stant conviction to the young soul, “I 
am very glad to meet you, and I hope 
you are glad to meet me. Let us begin 
our school as good friends. I want to 
help you and I know you want to help 
me. We want to love one another and 
all the beautiful things about us. We 
will find all sorts of things to love and 
know about in the books we have, and 
we can go out under the trees and find 
a great many more things. That’s.what 
I’m here for, to help you find things you 
will love.” 

A subdued ripple 
benches. Miss Shelby interpreted it as 
pleased expectancy; Little Luther, to 
his mortification, knew it for mirth. In 
their scramble for seats, some of the bi 
boys had crowded onto a bench which 
stood against the wall back of the 
teacher. They were perfectly quiet now, 
but Willie Leavitt held his slate up for 
the facing scholars to see its large, let- 
tered inscription, “This ain’t no sundy 
scool.” The next boy displayed a 
rival signal. He had written with more 
directness than attention to orthogra- 
phy, “‘Teecher luvs me.” 

The blood surged to Little Luther’s 
cheeks and he hung his head in his 
shame. By and by he ventured to look 
up; Teacher had not seen, and he 
breathed freely once more. The fore- 
noon passed without any outbreak. 
There sometimes lies an unexpected 
force behind a frail exterior, and there- 
fore the insurgent element waited to 
obtain the measure of its natural enemy. 
But Little Luther, running home to din- 
ner, felt hot anger in his heart. 

“T hate Willie Leavitt!’ he cried, 
rushing into the kitchen. 

Miss Barcy looked down on the 
flushed little face. “I guess I wouldn’t 
say that,” she said, quietly. “He’s your 
own relation.” 

“T don’t care.” Little Luther’s tone 
was not as impudent as his words; it was 
simply convinced. “I hate him! He 
was real mean to Teacher. I’m goin’ to 
let inter him next time I see him.” 

“Let inter him!’ repeated Miss Barcy. 
“Now, what do you mean by that?” 

‘When you let inter a feller,” ex- 


ran along the. 
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plained Little Luther, “‘you draw back 
your arm—so—jest as fur ’s you can, 
an’ then you let him have it in the 
middle!” 

“Land!” cried Miss Barcy. ‘Why, 
thet would hurt him.” 

*That’s what you do it for,” returned 
Little Luther. ‘‘That’s why I’m goin’ 
to let inter Willie Leavitt. I want to 
hurt him.” 

“‘T guess you better be thinkin’ "bout 
somethin’ else,” was all Miss Barcy said. 
But when Little Luther had gone back 
to school she considered the matter. 

“T guess it’s in every last boy,” she 
concluded, “but I’d never thought it of 
Little Luther. I can’t have him fightin’, 
an’ Willie Leavitt could tip him over 
with one hand. I dun’no’s I’m sorry to 
see him kinder spunky—standin’ up for 
his teacher like a little fightin’ cock! 
Now whatever can I do?” 

Miss Barcy might have spared her 
anxiety. Late that afternoon Willie 
Leavitt came scuffing down the road, 
the very set of his sulky shoulders invit- 
ing trouble. Little Luther was playing 
in the yard when Willie’s discordant 
whistle struck his ear. He crept to the 
gate and looked warily out. Then he 
retired into the friendly arms of the lilac- 
bush until Willie was quite out of sight. 
The coast clear, he resumed his play. 


‘ 


The tragedy of the next month lay in 
the waning faith of the little teacher of 
the Ridge School. Were Turkey Hill 
children cast in a different mold from 
the rest of young humanity? The 
Book of Method provided for no such 
contingencies as they presented. They 
fulfilled no expectations, they responded 
to no efforts of the system. A convic- 
tion dawned in Miss Shelby’s heart that 
the essential being of the child is not, 
necessarily, altogether lovely. She had 
extracted little gold from her mines, but 
she had uncovered many other products 
which did not even glitter. Her chief 
solace lay in Little Luther; his alle- 

iance never wavered. In school he was 
See ready page; at home he played the 
part of troubadour and sang his lady’s 
praise; with his mates he tilted valiantly 
against scorn and adverse criticism, all 
to the great discomfort of his shrinking 
little soul. It took large courage to face 
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the horrid cries of ‘‘ Teacher’s Pet!”’ and, 
even worse, “‘Teacher’s Beau!” With a 
child’s reticence, he said nothing of these 
matters to Miss Barcy, whose shrewd 
intuition told her that the boy was sail- 
ing in troubled waters. She held her 
peace, however, responding generousl 
to whatever confidences he snow f 
“We're studyin’ grammar,” an- 
nounced Little Luther at the supper- 
table, spreading his bread and butter 
with a liberal supply of apple-sauce. 
ee ° oe p? 2 
You are gittin’ on!” returned Miss 


Barcy. 

“We learned verbs to-day. We went 
inter the woods to find ’em.” 

“Well, I declare! I never ’d ’a’ 
thought o’ lookin’ fur ’em there.” 

Little Luther kicked his heels against 
the rounds of his chair. ‘‘We found 
*em!”’ he cried, joyously. ‘“‘The trees 
blowed, the sun shined, an’ the worms 
crawled.” 

“Did you ever!’ exclaimed Miss 
Barcy. ‘An’ you clumb up the trees?” 

Little Luther’s face fell. “No,” he 
answered, despondently. “‘Some o’ the 
fellers did. Tonsher told ’em not to, 
but they kep’ on, an’ threw things 
down. Verbs are pink,” he added, after 
a pause. 

“‘I’d never ’a’ guessed that,” remarked 
Miss Barcy. 

“Yes, they are. Teacher writes em 
on the board, an’ they’re allers pink. 
That’s the way I know they’re verbs. 
I dun’no’ how I’m goin’ to tell ’em in 
books,” he continued, doubtfully. “All 
words have colors.” 

“T should think it would be a heap 
easier jest to plain remember ’em with- 
out havin’ to think ’bout their color. 
Seems like tackin’ when you can sail 
straight with the wind.” 

“Peacher says that’s the way!” in- 
sisted Little Luther, to whom such rea- 
son was the conclusion of the whole 
matter. , 

One early afternoon, as Miss Barcy 
was harnessing Bolter to the “Rolling 
Jenny,” Little Luther dashed into the 

ard, a small, excited figure of woe. 
he panting of his little lungs, com- 
bined with fie choking sobs, rendered 
him inarticulate. Miss Barcy checked 
’ his efforts. She sat down on a near-by 
wheelbarrow and drew the shaking little 
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body on to her lap. “Don’t try to say 
nothin’, Little Luther, till you're all 
quiet. There ain’t a mite o’ hurry an’ 
nobody ’ll trouble you.” 

Presently Little Luther regained his 


voice. “It’s awful down to school,” he 
ye “They’re treatin’ Teacher aw- 
ul, an’—an’ she’s cryin’!” 


“ Cryin’ a 

“‘She’s got her head right down onter 
the desk an’ she’s cryin’. Willie Lea- 
vitt’s got her hat on. I don’ want 
Teacher to cry!” and Little Luther’s 
tears added more streaks to his dirty 
little face. 

Miss Barcy put the boy down very 
gently and rose from the wheelbarrow. 
**Little Luther”—she spoke cheerfully 
—‘you s’pose you could look out for 
Bolter, all yourself, while I go down to 
school for a minute?” 

“Ye-es.” The sobs were still strug- 
gling for mastery. 

“Bolter ain’t had a mite o’ sugar to- 
day an’ I guess he better have three 
lumps. Don’t let him eat ’em too fast. 
Then I wish you’d climb inter the cart 
an’ count all the tin pans. We're goin’ 
to Greenville to-morrer, you an’ me, 
an’ they’re allers wantin’ pansover there. 

“Tt’s *bout what I’ve been lookin’ 
fur,” thought Miss Barcy, as she hurried 
down the slope. She entered the school 
and stood in the doorway unobserved. 
The room was in an uproar; boys and 
girls bounded from bench to bench in a 
mad, purposeless revel, led by Willie 
Leavitt, the teacher’s flower-trimmed 
hat on his rough head. A few of the 

oungest pupils cowered in the corners, 
loalicnien wholly excited. At her desk 
sat Miss Shelby, helpless, her pretty 
brown head bowed before the storm, her 
face hidden in her hands. 

For a moment Miss Barcy remained 
motionless. Suddenly one rebel spied 
her. Others became aware of her 
presence. Willie Leavitt was the last to 
realize the situation; when he did he 
came down with a thump and stared 
stupidly. Miss Barcy smiled inwardly 
as she noted the consternation. When 
the last belligerent had subsided, she 
walked calmly up the aisle to the desk 
and laid a steady hand on Miss Shelby’s 
shoulder. 

“I guess you’re reel tired,” she said, 
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*‘[’m goin’ to spell you a bit. 


uietly. 
waa you to go up to the house an’ 
tell Little Luther to fix you nice on the 
sofy, an’ bile up the kittle so’s you can 


I'll keep school the 
Then she turned to 
“Willie 


have a cup o’ tea. 
rest o’ the day.” 

the rows of subdued figures. 
Leavitt, you come up here!” 

Willie sheepishly stumbled forward. 

“I guess you’ve got somethin’ to give 
back to your teacher,” said Miss Barcy. 
“You needn’t say you're sorry, ‘cause 
I don’t believe you are, but I reckon you 
can ask her pardon without tellin’ lies.” 

Willie restored the hat with a few mut- 
tered and wholly unintelligible words. 

“Now take your seat,” ordered Miss 
Barcy, and Willie took it. 

When the little teacher had gone, Miss 
Barcy seated herself in her chair; there 
was a fascination in her unruffled gaze, 
and yet the guilty eyes fell and the heads 
drooped. Finally she spoke: 

“T guess nothin’ I can say ’Il make you 
*shamed if you ain’t ’shamed already. 
But I jest want to tell you that J’m 
*shamed of you. You little childern can 
run home; the rest o’ you can take your 
own seats an’ git out your g’ographies.” 

Impelled by a force, strange and un- 
comprehended, the school obeyed. 

“You can turn to Ashy,” went on 
Miss Barcy. The school turned to Asia. 
“There’s a good many rivers in Ashy,” 
said Miss Barcy. “You can learn ’em 
all, big an’ little, an’ them that flows 
interthem. You can learn every last one 
of ’em.” 

Through a long afternoon the School 
occupied itself with Asiatic water-courses 
and their tributaries. Over and over 
the long list went the weary children. 
They said them forward, they said them 
backward, they said them skipping about; 
they said them individually and they 
saidtheminchorus. To his or her dying 
day Miss Barcy’s pupil of that session 
turned to the rivers of Asia as the one 
piece of sure, unequivocal information 
the memory of which never dimmed. 

The sun dropped to the west, and eyes 
sought the clock with longing; still Asia’s 
rivers ran to the sea. Finally Miss Barcy 
laid down the rod of authority. 

“You can go now,” she announced. 
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‘An’ go quiet. If they ask you to home 
why you was late—you can tell ’em!” 


The next day Miss Barcy was driving 
slowly through the village when she was 
hailed by Deacon Mayo. She reined 
in the willing Bolter and gave her hearty 
greeting. he deacon’s eyes were 
twinkling. 

“Well, Miss Barcy,” he said, “I hear 
you’re a great teacher. My boy’s hardly 
said his soul was his own sence yestiddy. 
I can’t find out jest what you done to 
em, though.” 

Miss Barcy settled back comfortably 
on the seat. “Land! Deacon, I never 
teched one o’ ’em, though I must say I 
itched to git a grip on that Leavitt 


young un. I jest helt ’em to the wind 
a bit.” 
The deacon gave a sympathetic 


chuckle. “I reckon Miss Shelby mis- 
took her job,” he continued. “She’s a 
pretty leetle creetur, but she looks jest 
about old ’nough to be playin’ with her 
Teddy bear.” 

Miss Barcy shook her head. “I 
dun’no’ ’bout that. She’s got a lot o’ 
good ballast aboard, soon ’s it’s settled 
an’ made fast. It was like puttin’ a 
leetle butterfly inter a cage o’ monkeys 
to give her dant Ridge School. When 
she gits shet o’ some o’ them fancy no- 
tions she’s been fed up with, an’ ketches 
onter what things reely be, she'll do all 
right.” 

“She gone back to Lincoln?” inquired 
the deacon. 

“No; I’m keepin’ her a bit. Her 
uncle’s kinder put out, an’ she needs 
chirkin’ up. She can practise on Little 
Luther. I dun’no’ as I shall send him 
back to school this term. I don’t want 
to mollycoddle him, but you can’t 
shove a leetle boat inter deep water till 
it’s well calked—an’ Little Luther 
ain’t!” added Miss Barcy. 

“However did you think o’ them 
rivers aS a means ©’ grace?’ asked 
Deacon Mayo, his mouth twitching with 
humorous appreciation. 

Miss Barcy laughed as she gathered 
up the reins. “Well,” she answered, 
“‘barrin’ they’re made o’ water, they 
was the driest things I knowed.” 
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Saxon selves as listeners. 

De G. was most amusing about some 
business rendezvous with Mexican bank- 
ing associates. One important meeting 
fell through because the banker’s little 
granddaughter was having a birthday. 
The second came to grief because an- 
other luminary’s. wife’s aunt’s sister-in- 
law, or some sort of remote relation, had 
died, and, of course, it’s a rather far 
journey from Paris to Mexico to find 
oneself tripping over family occurrences. 

He also told the story which his son, 
after the manner of sons, prefaced by 
saying, “Here is one of the family 
classics”—about their Indian butler. 
He disappeared some three days before 
an important dinner party, returning 
ten minutes before the hour with thick, 
black hair sticking out in all directions, 
garments torn, but receiving all re- 
proaches with a grand air, saying, 
“Senor, vengo de la carcel” (“I come 
from prison”). He had virtuously tried 
to separate two men who were fighting; 
they got off, of course, and he was 
jailed. De C. cried, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers,” and capped it with his 
own classic about the way they make up 
fresh beds in the Hotel Diligencias at 
Vera Cruz. 

Then we got on to the eternal land 
question. There’s a lot said about the 


80 per cent. speaking out and asking 
for land, but vox populi here bears very 
little resemblance to vox dei, and it’s 
only confusing when a few (generally 
oppressors, not oppressed) do begin to 
mutter. 

Madero walked to the Presidency on 


the plank of the distribution of land, 
which he promptly and inevitably kicked 
from under him—it didn’t, couldn’t 
hold. It appears that he bought from 
one of the computed two hundred and 
thirty-two members of the family a large 
tract of land in Tamaulipas, but when 
it was parceled out it came so high that 
no Indian could buy it, and wouldn’t 
have known what to do with it had he 
bought it. He loves his adobe hut run- 
ning over with children and surrounded 
by just enough land, planted with corn, 
beans, and peppers, not to starve on, 
when worked intermittently, as fancy or 
the rainfall indicate. Anybody who 
has been to Mexico, however, knows 
that the Indian of the adobe hut has 
little or no qualification to permit of 
his being changed into the scientific 
farmer by the touch of any wand. 


February 5th, evening. 

Quite a flutter in town because of 
orders from Washington yesterday for 
mobilization, or what amounts to it. 
The United States warns Madero that 
he must protect Americans and Amer- 
ican interests from injury by rebels, and 
Mexican ears are to the ground, listen- 
ing for the possible tramp of American 
feet this side of the Rio Grande. The 
Government is distinctly discomfited. 
They need to know exactly where they 
are “‘at” with the United States, On ne 
fonde pas sur un sol qui tremble.” 

Poor Madero! Uneasy lies the head 
that wears the Mexican crown, except 
in the case of Don Porfirio, who had a 
genius for meeting emergencies, in- 
creased by his vast knowledge of men 
and conditions, acquired during the 
hazards of his career before he became 
President, and doubtless by the responsi- 
bilities afterward. Anyway, the Mexi- 
cans are stepping lively, with their 
weather eyes out. The old adage that 
the only thing they hate more than an 














American is two Americans, seems to be 
to the fore. From the viewpoint of 
Mexican history, we do rather appear as 
their predestined natural enemies, and 
not to be trusted along any line. 


February 7th. 

Orozco denies any disloyalty to Ma- 
dero, or that Chihuahua is about to 
secede, but he does say in Spanish, 
probably still less elegant, something to 
the effect that Madero can’t do the 
“Mexican trick.” 

Vasquez Gomez, a day or two since, 
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we had just got to the fish when it not 
only emitted a column of smoke, but it 
blewup! As we were leaving the dining- 
room somebody remarked that there 
was a smell of burning, and in the 
drawing-room the oil-stove’s mate was 
found to be doing the most awful things 
in the line of Popocatapetl when Cortés 
passed by the first time. It was also 
removed. 

Madame Lefaivre suggested at this 
point that we had better frankly accept 
le temps comme le bon Dieu avait envoy?, 
so scarfs and shawls were brought, with 
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Mrs. O'Shaughnessy and her son Elim are at the left of the Mexican guard 


proclaimed himself provisional Presi- 
dent, and had quite a tidy following with 
the “‘seat” of Government in Juarez. It 
would seem the Presidential bee buzzes 
under any hat! More and more I ask 
myself why try government according to 
our pattern? I can’t see that ours is 
just the cut for them. 

There is another cold wave, or onda 
fria, as they call the dreadful things. 
This one timed itself for a little dinner 
I was giving for Mr. Potter and Mr. 
Butler. The dining-room, into which I 
cast a glance before going to the draw- 
ing-room, looked very conducive with 
its flowers and shaded lights. The stove 
appeared a model of heat-giving. Well, 
VoL. CXXXV.—No. 810.—110 


suggestions of overcoats. Everybody 
began to smoke and we got out the 
bridge-tables. They refused to play 
bridge, however, with my nice Vienna 
pack of cards, which are innocent of 
numbers at the corners. After a while, 
with the smoking, the process of diges- 
tion, the jokes, the companionship in 
misery, things got better, and the little 
party broke up only at one o'clock, very 
late for Mexico. They said they were 
too cold to go home. It was a fine sam- 
ple of the “tropics.” 


February 22d. 


This auspicious day was celebrated 
here by the unveiling of the large monu- 
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ment in white marble of George Wash- 
ington in the Glorieta Dinamarca. The 
official Mexican world was out in force, 
also the diplomats, and all Americans, 
in whose hearts he was, indeed, first that 
day, watched the falling of the cloth 
from the face and form of the immortal 
George. Platforms had been built all 
around the circle, the police kept beau- 
tiful order, and it might have been an 
“unveiling” anywhere, except for the 
outer fringe of peaked-hatted pelados 
(skinned ones), who gather wherever any 
are gathered in any name. The Presi- 
dent gave a short address, and Mr. 
Wilson made one of his finished speeches 
—a happy combination of Stars and 
Stripes and eagle and cactus. 


February 28th. 

I am feeling a bit fagged this morning 
after the interesting, but quite exhaust- 
ing, official “picnic” yesterday, to the 
celebrated pyramids of San Juan Teo- 
tihuacan, offered to the Corps Diplo- 
matique by the Gobierno. 

The weather was the usual lustrous 
thing, only to be matched in beauty by 
what we had had the day before, and 
what we will have to-morrow. I looked 
about the various groups of seforas and 
wondered would they hold out, their 
garbs not being for such occasions. 

The Mexican women were mostly 
dressed in semi-evening gowns, spangles, 
paillettes, passementerie, presenting all 
sorts of touches, as they caught the 
light, not connected in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind with picnics. They also wore 
small, high-heeled, patent-leather slip- 
pers, and were accompanied by nifios of 
various ages. 

You go out of the city by the hill of 
Tepeyac, where the Church of the Virgin 
of Guadalupe is. All along the road are 
still to be seen dilapidated “stations of 
the cross,” relics of the viceregal days, 
among the shunting tracks and railway- 
supply buildings. 

here was a certain settling down of 
the elements of the party, foreign and 
domestic naturally gravitating to their 
kind as we rolled out. The President 
and his wife, his mother and father, his 
two sisters, Madame Gustavo Madero, 
and various other members of the family, 
were with us. Also the Vice-President 
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and his family. After about an hour we 
got to the little village of San Juan 

eotihuacan, where all sorts of venders 
of all sorts of antiquities, little clay pots, 
masks, bits of obsidian, charms of blood- 
stone, were ready for us. We climbed 
down the steep embankment to get into 
various “buckboards,” I suppose they 
would call themselves, without any 
“bucks,” however, which were waiting 
to take us across a,sandy stretch to the 
pyramids, which had seemed only in- 
significant mounds as we steamed over 
the glittering plain. 

Our first destination was the Pyramid 
of the Sun, gigantic, impressive, as we 
neared it, and one of the few things 
giving a feeling of stability that I have 
seen in Mexico. The two principal pyra- 
mids, dwellings of the gods, were dedi- 
cated to Tonatiuh, the sun, and Miztli, 
the moon, but there are many smaller 
pyramids, supposed to be dedicated to 
various stars, and which once served as 
burial-places for remote, illustrious dead. 

It was a magnificent sight, once u 
there; the solitary eminence on which 
we stood put everything in a wonderful 
perspective. Formerly on the apex of 
the pyramid there had been a splendid 
temple, containing a gigantic statue of 
the sun, made of a single block of por- 
phyry, and ornamented with a heavy 

reastplate of gold, but I was more 
interested in Madero, once, at least, a 
demigod, viewing from this great height 
kingdoms and principalities given into 
his keeping. 

His expression was soft and specula- 
tive as he gazed about him, not of one 
who is tempted to gather things to 
himself, for himself; and I must say 
that, as I looked, I entirely acquitted 
him of personal ambitions. He seemed 
strangely removed from the difficulties 
of his situation, as materially and spir- 
itually lifted above them as he was 
above the shining plain; but in the 
city, glistening in the distance, intrigues 
and dissolving forces of all kinds were at 
work against him. The far and splendid 
hills to which he perhaps may some day 
flee showed horizons of cobalt and verde 
antique, and they, as well as we, were 
folded in a dazzling ambiency. 

I had my usual horrid sensation of 
falling as I looked from that great height 
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down those huge steps between me and 
the not less solid earth. Mr. Madero 
gave me his arm and, somehow, I got 
down. A fierce sun was shining on us 
and reflected upward from the dry plain 
as we made our way to the newly opened 
museum, where a very complete collec- 
tion of objects, found around the pyra- 
mids, was care- 
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Sefior Batres a few years before, and he 
found around and over it a building 

now called the “ House of the Priests.” 
At this special place even the most 
enterprising of the foreigners began to 
wilt, and some polychrome frescoes are 
the last definite impression I received 
before we started back to the buck- 
boards. One 





fully arranged in 
handsome glass 
cases; for some 
ears, so el Senor 
intette told 
me, the Govern- 
ment had _ been 
excavating, and 
countless terra- 
cotta masks, 
similar to those 
which abounded 
on the Isla de las 
Mugeres, off the 
coast of Yuca- 
tan, had _ been 
unearthed, and 
there was a 
beautiful collec- 
tion of jade ob- 
jects, effigies, 
and masks of 
dead rulers; on 
the brow of one 
of the finest: 
specimens was a 
diadem, or 
copilla, as the 
ancient Mexican 











njinister, sitting 
too near the 
wheel, to politely 
make room, got 
jolted out, but 
we picked him 
up and soothed 
him by singing 
his national an- 
them as we went 
toward the 
train. 


March 3d. 

Yesterday 
Mr. Taft issued 
a wise proclama- 
tion directing 
citizens of the 
United States to 
comply _ strictly 
with the neutral- 
ity laws between 
our country and 
Mexico till there 
is a change in 
conditions, 
which gave rise 
to various ex- 








crown is called. 
After an hour 

in the museum, 

which seemed quite an hour, I must say, 


there was a welcome announcement of 


lunch, and we walked along a path called 
“Camino de Muertos”'—‘‘walk of the 
half-dead,” one of the foreigners faintly 
called it—and descended ‘to the cool 
dimness of a great and beautiful grotto, 
where long tables, flower-decorated and 
elaborately spread, awaited us. 

After luncheon we all repaired to the 
Pyramid of the Moon, which nobody 
had the energy to ascend, going over a 
sidewalk made of ancient cement still 
bearing traces of red color. One of the 
smaller mounds had been opened by 

1 Pathway of the dead. 
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pressions of 
satisfaction 
at a large lunch- 
eon at Madame Simon’s. 

March 7th. 

At the Chapultepec reception to-day 
one felt the tension. 

Madero was walking up and down the 
terrace with his new private secretary, 
Gonzalés Garza, clad in some sort of a 
dark suit, with a conspicuous peacock- 
blue vest, doubtless a family offering. 
His glance was more than usually vision- 
ary and introverted, his unacquisitive 
hands were behind his back; but can 
Mexico be governed by a well-disposed 
President from Chapultepec terrace? He 
has a way of sini acts, which, in 
the end, are sure to hit somebody as the 
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national destinies take their course. One 
can only hope his sterling honesty will 
see him safely through the snares that 
are spread everywhere. 

As we stood on the sun-flooded terrace 
above the gorgeous valley, with all 
Mexican creation at our feet, though 
Madero had his usual smile, I noted 
many wrinkles as he stood bareheaded, 
and it was difficult to fix his eye, an 
honest eye. They say he sleeps with 
Le Contrat Social under his pillow. 

Madero has a certain natural inclina- 
tion toward the French, fostered by 
those years at the Versailles Lycée with- 
out, however, any of their logic or genius 
for facts, and he often converses vaguely, 
but admiringly, about the French Revo- 
lution. He has not a single suspicion 
even of the Anglo-Saxon mind, nor of 
that composite and extremely personal 
affair we call the national conscience; 
and still he is supposed to govern his 
country after our pattern. The whole 
seemed unrelated to the situation. 


March r4th. 


Secretary Stimson has poured oil on 
the troubled waters by saying there is 
no thought of intervention in Mexico for 
pacification and otherwise, but it’s all 
a playing with fire—and a good many 
American and Mexican fingers are like 
to be burnt. 

I must say I have some sympathy 
with Madero, for, having allowed him to 
“use” the border for equipping and or- 
ganizing his revolution, he now natu- 
rally wonders at our coldness. It’s all 
a puzzle, whichever way one looks. I 
keep thinking of Don Porfirio’s watch on 
Mexico; what he knew would happen 
is happening. Prophets may not only 
be stoned, but justified, in their own 
country. 

The Senate has wisely adopted a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to pro- 
hibit shipments of war materials into 
Mexico—at least we won’t be feeding 
fuel to the Mexican fires. 


April 26th. 
Last night we dined at Mr. Walker’s 
with our military attaché and Mr. 
Knoblauch; they are all keeping bach- 
elor quarters in Mr. W.’s handsome 
house next door to the British Legation, 
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in his wife’s absence. The talk turned 
on oil. Though the Aztecs used it for 
their temple floors, the Spaniards left it 
in the rich breast of Mother Earth. Now 
it looks as if it were going to be the cen- 
ter of foreign interests in Mexico, re- 
placing, in the inevitable evolution of 
things, its romantic mining history. 

Mr. Doheny, the pioneer of the in- 
dustry, has had one ol vans careers only 
possible to the man of genius. He ap- 
peared on the scene of the future oil- 
drama (the State of Vera Cruz), looked 
about him, installed a plant of many 
millions, and when he was ready, the oil 
gushed up—a sort of twentieth century 
striking of the rock—to say nothing of 
Moses. 

Lord Cowdray’s enterprise was not 
less spectacular, nor less profitable. 
Nature did not, however, wait on his 
preparedness, for suddenly from his 
lands the greatest oil-well in the world, 
Las Dos Bocas, gushed out, and for 
months burnt upward in a great column 
of smoke and fire, and flowed out to the 
sea, a burning waste of light and heat, 
before it could be capped. 

Now that modern-sounding thing, an 
oleoduct, carries a vast stream from one 
of the other great wells (Potrero del 
Llano) to Tampico, to the sea, where 
navies and merchant-ships await it, and 
we have begun a new era in the mechan- 
ical activity of the world. 

Mr. Walker enlivened it all with 
amusing tales of Indian laborers and 
their ways when driven by Anglo-Saxon 
energies, which know not the word 
manana. Underneath it, is the best of 
world-passions and world-needs, and 
Mexico, lovely and uncertain, finds her- 
self at once the stage of mighty interests 
—and their battle-ground. 

The ambassador has always had the 
gravest doubts as to Madero’s compe- 
tency. Nothing any of us has seen, up 
to now, has been encouraging. It is one 
thing to inflame a country by promises 
of everything to everybody; it’s another 
thing to rebuild a state, as he set out 
to do, from ruins, or even to sustain 
law and order, as he knew it, and bene- 
fited by it, in his youth. That dreamy 
face of his makes me think of the school- 
boy’s definition of an abstract noun, 
“something you can’t see,” and those 
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hands, with their soft and kindly gest- 
ures, are so unfitted for grappling with 
this special Leviathan— and _ conse- 
quences are pitiless. Alas for the peu de 
politique et beaucoup d’administration of 
Diaz! 
April 20th. 

The poutical mess thickens. So much 
might have been done, if all the efforts 
of the Government had not 
been expended on keeping in 
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ward, on April 17th, he met Mr. Brown 
on the links. r. Brown said, with a 
smile, ““That order went into force to- 
day” (Mr. B. had to sign it as president). 
N. hurried off to the ambassador, who 
was naturally very annoyed, and said 
N. must have misunderstood Mr. Ma- 
dero. N. thought his goose was cooked; 
that Madero would go back on him and 





office. War-ships are an- 
nounced, some of ours, and 
the English and French and 
Germans will take a look, 
too. 

A curious complication 
about the railways has come 
to a head, involving not alone 
money, but life. Shortly af- 
ter Madero came in he tried 
to get rid of the American 
railroad servants. They tried 
to get the matter taken up in 
Washington, and there was 
a lot of unofficial talk be- 
sides. Madero gave orders 
that, after a certain date, all 
orders must be written in 
Spanish; the trainmen, while 
speaking Spanish, in the ma- 
jority of cases, could not 
write it sufficiently well for 

rompt and efficient service. 
Mr. W. has been so con- 
vinced from the beginning 
that Madero could not fill the 
position that he has lost in- 
terest in personal communi- 














cations. So he sent N. up to 
Chapultepec to see Madero 

and explain to him the bad 

effect this would have. There were 
even threats of boycott on the northern 
frontier by union trainmen, who con- 
sidered it would be an unjust act, as 
many of the men had been in Mexico 
since childhood, and there were many of 
them over age who couldn’t get jobs in 
the United States. N. told him it was 
very impolitic, etc., etc. 

Madero thought it over and said, in 
French, “‘You can tell the ambassador 
that the order very probably will not 
go into force,” though it was impossible 
for him to revoke it. N. reported this to 
the ambassador. Several days after- 
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throw the interview in with a lot of 
other Mexican apocrypha. 

But Madero was most decent about 
it all, and said, “Yes, I did tell Mr. 
O’S. so, but I was unable to prevent 
the order from going into force.” The 
result has been that a large body of 
trained men who couldn’t negotiate Ja 
lengua Castellana have been obliged to 
leave the country, to their own and 
Mexico’s detriment. 

Madero’s idea was to “‘democratize” 
the national railways—z.¢., to load the 
system with as many employees as pos- 


sible. At the end of the Diab régime 
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there were a few dozen competent in- 
spectors; under the Madero régime they 
had been increased tenfold. 


BattLe oF Puresia, May 5th. 
(A year ago to-day we landed in Vera Cruz). 
The town is flagged and there has 
been a big military parade, with the 
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ways, and as impulsive, but simplicity 
isn’t the first requirement for manipu- 
lating government in the land of the 
cactus. A Spanish proverb took my 
attention the other day to the effect that 
“fan official who cannot lie may as well 
be out of the world,” and Madero is as 
honest as the day. If language is given 

to conceal our thoughts, he 

makes little use of the cover- 











ing. It is complained of him 
that he is always revealing 
something to somebody. 


June 2oth. 

Administration faces were 
wreathed in smiles at the 
reception; the Orozco rev- 
olution is not only dying the 
usual unnatural death, but 
it seems likely to be interred. 
General Huerta knows the 
value of a few well-placed 
blows, but nothing seems to 
stay “put” here. Nearly 
every shade of Mexican has 
fitted himself out with one or 
more grievances, and under- 
lying it all is that quite 

eculiar organization of 
Lubin Aueetican society 
whereby one set of opinions 
may be uniformly expressed 
in public, while the intel- 
lectual classes, in secret, hold 
entirely opposing ones. 


September 3d. 
The Porfiristas—all the old 
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beautiful Mexican brass echoing through 
the streets. It is the most popular of the 
lay festivals, commemorating the vic- 
tory of General Diaz and General Zara- 
goza over the French at Puebla (1862). 

There is a hint of “ Praetorian Guard” 
creeping into the Presidential surround- 
ings, and other signs that the “‘ Apostle” 
is beginning to feel the need of armed 
forces at his back. Appeals to virtue 
are not proving any more sufficient for 
Government here than they would else- 
where. 

May 7th. 


Madero is as simple as a child in many 


régime—hold the United 

States responsible for Ma- 

dero’s success, because of our 

ermitting him to organize and finance 

fieenoelf on our border, and there are 

those who think, rather paradoxically, 

that it is due to us that he has not had 
more success. 

As for the Maderistas, they don’t un- 
derstand it at all, feel no obligation to 
us, and wonder why we don’t do more. 
The active anti-Maderistas feel very bit- 
ter that in any revolt aimed against 
Madero they can’t “use” the border. 
Nobody has any political love for us. 
We loom up as uncertain in our mode of 
action, but powerful as arbiters of 
destinies. 
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September r1th. 

The War Department orders two regi- 
ments of regulars to the Mexican border 
to reinforce the soldiers on duty, but 
they don’t like it down here. The /n- 
transigente, living up to its name, had 
an editorial which rather took our 
breath away, to the effect that nothing 
can be done while the American fist is 
threatening Mexico. , 

It speaks in the name of every Indo- 
Spanish nation, decrying the smiles of 
ambassadors and the hypocrisy of off- 
cial notes, and saying our affections, at 
the best, can only be diplomatic; that 
we can have treaties to carry on com- 
merce, etc.—anything where the spirit 
of the two peoples does not touch can 
be provided for. But “our soul is 
against their soul, their cupidity against 
our pride; our faith is the Latin faith, 
the faith of the Scipios and the Guz- 
mans; theirs is the fides punica of the 
Maine and the Panama Canal!” 

Now that what all really feel has been 
said, perhaps the air will clear for a day. 
I had some time since concluded, with 
Thomas Jefferson, that “the press is a 
fountain of lies,” but this was for once 
the crystal truth. The collégues were 
quite excited about it, and I have no 
doubt the statement was sent in full to 
their various foreign offices as indicative 
of the underlying sentiments. 

Mr. Stronge, who is most conciliatory, 
and a natural uniter of factions, in his 
soul a peacemaker, somewhat belying 
his Irish blood (when I asked him, 
“Trish diplomacy, what is it?” he didn’t 
know the simple answer, “See a head, 
punch it”’), considers this only a passing 
flare-up. But quien sabe? quien sabe? 


October Ist. 
We take the Mexico of the Ward Line 
on the roth. I sit among open boxes in 
what will never again be my home, 
“things I have known and loved awhile.” 
Through it runs my Mexican étape, my 
“rosary of the road.” 
October 3d. 
The ambassador sent N. a really 
beautiful letter of appreciation. He has 
a quite perfect epistolary turn—finished 
off by a very chic signature, and has been 
all that a chief could be during the long, 


strange Mexican months, while Mrs. 
Wilson has been the kindest, most con- 
siderate of friends. 

October 5th. 

This morning I went up to Chapulte- 

ec to say good-by to Madame Madero. 

he President was standing there as I 
drove up, his auto waiting to take him 
to the Palace to a Cabinet meeting. I 
thought he looked slightly—very slightly 
—troubled, though Thad a feeling that 
his head was still in the morning clouds 
of the dazzling day. 

I imagine there has been little or no 
change in his psychology along the lines 
of practical statecraft. His true habitat 
is the world of fancy, where he feels him- 
self protected and led on by benign 
powers as definitely as was Tobiasby the 
angel. A state of mind like that can 
be very compelling, and he may witness 
what the unkind say is his pet ambition 
—his own apotheosis. 

The dim progression of Mexican 
events seems to have left his spirits un- 
touched. ‘One man with a dream at 
pleasure,” but I felt like leaving him a 
pocket edition of Le Prince. 

I thought Madame Madero showed 
the strain of that climb from obscurity 
and prison up the via triumphalis to the 
Presidential peaks. The flood of morn- 
ing light, as we sat on the terrace, did 
not spare her worn and anxious face. 
I have an idea that she is very practical, 
but it is not her practicality, but her 
husband’s dreams, that brought them to 
Chapultepec. It’s a situation to dis- 
courage common sense. 

She was, as always, courteous and 
friendly. We spoke of the work she is 
just now especially interested in, for the 
amelioration of the Mexican women’s 
lot—the organizing of the lace and em- 
broidery industry, a /a Queen Elena, in 
Italy, several years ago. 

I felt how frail her body, but how de- 
termined her will, as we embraced in the 
dazzling morning. About us were the 
perfume of the rare and lovely shrubs of 
the patio, the splash of the fountain, the 
singing of birds, the lustrous hills, the 
shining volcanoes; that crystal air en- 
folded us, closer than human touch, but 
beneath us was the restless city and the 
shifting will of the Mexican people. 


[THe Enp] 
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in Defeat 


A REPLY TO THE HON. JAMES M. BECK! 


BY DR. KUNO FRANCKE 





T4HE limited space which 
ay the Editors of Har- 


Paad able to accord me 
s for a reply to Mr. 
& Beck’s criticism of my 

fea article in the Sep- 
tember number on Germany’s political 
future forces me to confine my answer to 
the most fundamental of Mr. Beck’s 
arguments, the contention .namely that 
I had based my whole view of Germany’s 
political outlook upon the assumption 
that the war would end with a German 
victory. 

I had purposely discarded the ques- 
tion of either victory or defeat from my 
discussion. For I am convinced that, 
victorious or defeated, the German peo- 
ple will reap from this war constitutional 
reforms embodying in permanent public 
institutions that wonderful union of 
monarchical leadership and_ socialized 
popular activity which has proved the 
salvation of the country in these years of 
unparalleled trials. But since Mr. Bec 
challenges me to state specificall eihat 
in my opinion would be the effect of 
defeat upon German public life, I shall 
attempt briefly to do so. 

I do not believe with Mr. Beck that 
the German people more than any other 
of the belligerent peoples has been kept 
in ignorance about the causes of this 
war. The causes of this war are not to 
be found in any of the Blue or White or 
Yellow Books in which the various gov- 
ernments sought to throw the odium 
of the breaking of the peace upon their 
opponents. Least of all are they to be 
found in such documents as Sir Edward 
Grey’s eleventh-hour arbitration pro- 

osal—the same Sir Edward who had 
fine Parliament in ignorance of the 
pledges of military co-operation he had 
given in 1912 to the Franco-Russian 


1“ Ts there to be a German Republic?” 
by the Hon. James 


Entente. Far be it from me to ex- 
onerate German diplomacy from co- 
responsibility in not having prevented 
this world disaster. But to make Ger- 
man diplomacy alone responsible for 
it is simply shutting one’s eyes to 
the vast imperialistic schemes pursted 
by all the great European powers 
during the last thirty years; it is shut- 
ting one’s eyes to the policy of mutu- 
al jealousy and fear that resulted in 
the colossal armaments of every one of 
these nations. A defeated Germany, a 
Germany shorn of Alsace - Lorraine, 
blocked from her natural outlet toward 
the Orient, robbed of her colonial pos- 
sessions, will more than ever be con- 
vinced of the correctness of these fears; 
and the German people will be disposed 
to place the chief blame for its ruin, not 
upon its own Government, but upon 
the overwhelming numerical superiority 
of the enemy armies. 

Mr. Beck evidently counts upon popu- 
lar misery in a defeated Germany as a 
means for helping to realize his hopes of 
a complete overthrow of what appears 
to him pernicious governmental autoc- 
racy. He forgets that this pernicious 
autocracy—a deceptive misnomer for 
what in reality is the rule of experts 
supervised by popular assemblies—he 
forgets that this peculiarly German sys- 
tem of public administration by experts 
has been the principal source of the ex- 
traordinarily high state of popular pros- 
perity and well-being in imperial Ger- 
many. Is it likely that the German 
people, even if defeat in war should 

lunge them into financial disaster, will 
* so unmindful of the lessons of the 
past as to destroy the very foundations 
of a system of public service which has 
made Germany an acknowledged Siedler 
among nations in all movements for 
popular welfare and progress? I believe 


By Dr. Kuno Francke, with a Reply to Dr. Francke, 
M. Beck, appeared in the September issue of this magazine. 
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Mr. Beck has a very imperfect concep- 
tion of what a revelation this war has 
been to Germans of the sources of their 
own strength and of the fundamental 
solidarity of their needs. With the one 
exception of that small group of inter- 
national enthusiasts led by Liebknecht 
and Ledebour whose courage is as un- 
daunted as their views are visionary, 
there is not a party in Germany to-day 
which does not admit that the rounding 
out and building up of the new united 
Germany created by the war is the com- 
mon task of the future and the only 
hope for a successful weathering of the 
threatening perils of international isola- 
tion. Unquestionably, in the decades 
after the war Germany will be largely 
thrown upon herself. She will have to 
develop her own resources, cultivate her 
own soil, organize her own labor, stimu- 
late her own inventive genius even far 
more assiduously and methodically than 
she did before the war. She will do it 
in the same ways as heretofore, but with 
a higher spirit and with greater unanim- 
ity than heretofore. 

No party, I believe, will do its share 
in this building up of a new German 
upon the existing foundations more ef. 
fectively and whole-heartedly than the 
Socialist party. It is true, the German 
Socialist party protested in 1914 against 
the whole policy of imperialistic expan- 
sion—whether German or English or 
Russian or French—which was then 
about to plunge the world into common 
disaster. But immediately upon the 
declaration of war the party threw in its 
lot with the German side and has con- 
tinued to this day to be one of the 
strongest supports of the Government in 
the prosecution of the war. With the 
inevitable democratization of German 
public life now going on, there is no 
doubt that the Socialist party within a 
few years will be the controlling power 
both in the German Reichstag and the 
Prussian Landtag. To assume that the 
party would endanger its peaceful tri- 
umph by forcing a rupture with the 
monarchy and thereby bring on internal 
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disaster in Germany is crediting it with 
as little sagacity as patriotism. The 
attempt to dethrone the Hohenzollern 
dynasty or to eliminate monarchical 
power from German politics would call 
forth such an elemental upheaval of pas- 
sion and fury in German life, it would 
consume the mental, moral, and mate- 
rial forces of the nation to such a degree, 
it would work such havoc chesuaheann 
the whole structure of society, that its 
only result would be complete exhaus- 
tion and utter disintegration of national 
energy. No such suicidal attempt will 
be made by a party which throughout its 
history has distinguished itself by shrewd 
calculation of the attainable, and which 
now has it in its power, through an honest 
and frank compromise with the mon- 
archy, to insure the orderly and steady 
advance of popular freedom. As to Mr. 
Beck’s suggestion that the abolition of 
Hohenzollern rule be brought about by 
force from without, Mr. Beck has done 
well in support of it to invoke the 
authority of Napoleon. It is indeed 
worthy of the despot of Europe. 

Whatever existence fate may have in 
store for a defeated Germany—however 
impoverished, however gagged, however 
mutilated—the spirit manifested by the 
German people in the martyrdom of this 
war gives assurance that even in a com- 
plete breakdown of its international po- 
sition it will not deviate from adherence 
to its traditional ideal of the subordina- 
tion of individual happiness to common 
tasks. This ideal will bind the monarchy 
and the parties, the Government and 
the people, more strongly together than 
ever before. It will sweep away caste 
monopolies, enlarge the sphere of parlia- 
mentary influence, and Shorales the au- 
thority of the expert functionary. It will 
convert defeat into a supreme demon- 
stration of the moral forces that underlie 
the German conception of the state. 

And in one sense even a defeated Ger- 
many will be victorious, for by sheer 
example she will force the rest of the 
world to adopt her own methods of 
socialized work. 
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F a man die shall he live again?” 1 
the question asked so long ago in 
the history of the race that the 

memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. It presses at every moment and 
it is answered at every point with a con- 
fident Yes in Sir Oliver Lodge’s memoir 
of his son Raymond—the beloved son 
who was killed in the war, and who 
comes back from death to convince and 
comfort his father. The same question 
haunts in tacit denial the whole course 
of Mark Twain’s unflattering inquiry, 
What is Man? where we are found intel- 
lectually far less worthy of immortality 
than the ant or the bee, and breaks out 
in the cry of inextinguishable longing, 
at the close of his lament for his daugh- 
ter, The Death of Jean: “Now Jean is in 
her grave! In her grave—if I can believe 
it! God rest her sweet spirit!” 

It would not be just to turn this doubt 
of doubt against the latest and bravest 
of the deniers into the assent which it 
can only seem. His denial was of the 
past when we were moved by the won- 
derful discoveries and conjectures of the 
great Victorian years of triumphant sci- 
ence, and we bowed meekly, or bowed 
proudly, and 


“Omega, thou art Lord,” we said. 
“We find no motion in the dead.” 


But now again we seem to find mo- 
tion in the dead—a stir, a thrill which 
somehow seems to pervade literature, 
and by no means pat the books which 
we happen lately to Ban been reading. 
Is it because the dead are superabound- 
ing now beyond the ratio of all the past 
pestilences and a most powerful people 
is dedicating itself, body and soul, to the 
destruction of human life in the most 
murderous war that ever was? Is it 
because the innumerable hosts of the 
slain, swarming up from scores of bat- 
tles, miles long, weeks long, must needs 


return to the living and entreat them to 
believe that they, too, are living? 
Something like this seems to be the 
argument of Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, a 
most tedious and unconvincing book, we 
must own, as far as the means of ap- 
proach from the other world is con- 
cerned; for this is the old, unintelligent, 
obnoxious mediumosity which we have 
been used to ever since the Rochester 
Rappings made themselves heard sixty- 
five years ago. Page after page, chap- 
ter after chapter, is given up to the 
report of sittings with the psychics, 
solemn or silly, who are educating them- 
selves up to the science of interpreting 
the wishes of the departed, with the re- 
sult which Sir Oliver frankly owns un- 
satisfactory in certain instances and 
quite unverifiable in others. At best the 
result is such as could appease only the 
bereavement hungering for some proof 
that the dead are somewhere living still, 
and willing to stay itself with the 
meagerest suggestions of probability. 
We confess that these sittings, reported 
in great detail, bring us no belief in the 
participants in either world, but they 
are pathetic in the appeal they make 
from the longing faith of those on the 
hither side. The communications are 
such as the reports of the Society of 
Psychical Research have familiarized us 
with from the beginning of its inquiries; 
and Sir Oliver Lodge is not the first 
on scientist to accept them as suf- 
cing. They convinced the reason of 
Darwin’s great fellow-discoverer of the 
Darwinian theory, Alfred Russel Wal- 
lace, and of the great chemist Sir Will- 
iam Crookes, and the great Aberdeen 
Professor of Humanity Sir William Mit- 
chell Ramsay, with others whose names 
do not lend themselves to immediate 
remembrance; but none of these learned 
and able men has pushed his faith to 
such far inquiry as the author of this 














pathetically interesting, this pathetically 
tiresome book. No reader of it can do 
it justice without feeling the tenderness 
and beauty of a father’s and mother’s 
love and longing for reunion with the 
son who has just died in the war. They 
cannot rest from trying to seek him out 
beyond death by any means which offers 
itself, and they are willing to accept the 
apparent response which Sis equal long- 
ing seems to make to their question. 
They believe that he has tried from his 
first consciousness after death to rejoin 
them, and to have them trust that it is 
really he who is striving for communion 
with them, and not some pretender in 
or out of the mortal body. 

Their eagerness to know not only that 
he is alive, but where and how he is 
alive, prompts them to questions not 
only of hare and where he is, but what 
the conditions are in detail, and he tells 
them as fully and clearly as the strange- 
ness of the conditions, and their essen- 
tial difference from those of this world, 
will allow. There where he is, he says, 
you are not at once aware of being alive 
after you have died; seven days must 
pass before you regain your individual 
consciousness, and there are sometimes 
accidents of death which hinder the 
spirit in finding itself alive. One blown 
to pieces by a sudden explosion has a 
diffculty in gathering himself up from 
the fragments and resuming his unity 
and identity such as one dying more nor- 
mally does not experience. Raymond, 
there in the other life, knows a man 
who had lost his arm, but now has got 
another. If people are burnt to death by 
accident, they “call a spirit doctor,” and 
he “comes round and helps detach the 
spirit” from the body. But bodies 
“should not be burnt on purpose,” for 
there is “‘terrible trouble, sometimes, 
over seca who are cremated too sown. 
. . . They shouldn’t be cremated for 
seven days. . . . He saw a man going 
to be cremated two days after the doc- 
tor said he was dead. But his spirit 
friends saw that there was going to be 
trouble for him, and they got a spirit 
doctor, who magnetized him and licloed 
him out. There was still a cord, and it 
had to be severed rather quickly, and 
it gave a little shock to the spirit, like 
as if you had something amputated.” 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 
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Raymond wanted clothing at first like 
what he had worn in this world, but got 
reconciled to the sort people wear in 
the spirit world, where “mostly they 
wear white robes.” No children seem 
to be born there. “People are sent into, 
the physical body to have children on 
the earth-plane. . . . But there’s a feel- 
ing of love between men and women 
different to that between two men and 
two women. ... Raymond says he 
doesn’t want to eat now. He sees some 
who do; he says they have to be given 
something that has all the appearance 
of earth food. People here try to pro- 
vide everything that is wanted. A chap 
came over the other day who would 
have a cigar. But they have laboratories 
over here, and they manufacture all 
sorts of things out of essences and gases 
and ethers,” and they were able to make 
what looked like a cigar. ‘‘The chap 
jumped at it. But when he began to 
smoke it he didn’t think much of it, 
and now he doesn’t look at one.” It is 
so with strong drinkers, who get a 
semblance of whisky from the labora- 
tories, but do not like it, and presently 
give up their old habit of drinking. 
Raymond says “he lives in a house 
made of bricks; but he cannot tell what 
the bricks are made of, but they seem 
made from sort of emanations from the 
earth. . . . There’s something rising, 
like atoms rising, and consolidating 
after they come. . . . From the decay 
that goes on on the earth-plane all things 
in the spiritual world are fabricated, 
such as clothes, for instance. . . . Some 
people here won’t get used to take this 
in even yet. They go on talking about 
spiritual robes made of light, resulting 
from the spiritual life they have led, and 
when we try to tell them that it is manu- 
factured out of materials they don’t 
believe it. They say, ‘No, it’s a robe of 
light and brightness which I manu- 
factured by thought.’ So we just leave 
it.” 

From all this, and rather more, it 
would seem that there is no spiritual life 
wholly detachable or dissociated from 
the corporeal, even beyond death, unless 
the terms of communion form no com- 
mon language, but are only analogous 
expressions; and these expressions may 
be to blame for that sense of life help- 
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lessly material, which they leave with 
the reader of Sir Oliver’s book; a life 
inextricably trammeled in our present 
life. Im one way this may be very 
well, for the life 1s always human life, 
When 
it comes to the moral, as distinguishable 
from the material side, it is less disap- 
pointing, but the account of it is not so 
novel. In a communication with his 
mother, Raymond says: “ You gravitate 
to a place you are fitted for. No, mother, 
there’s no judge and jury; you just 
gravitate like to like. I’ve seen some 
boys pass on who had very nasty ideas 
and vices. They go to a place I’m very 
glad I didn’t have to go to, but it’s not 
hell, exactly—more hke a reformatory 

. and when you want to look for 
something better, you’re given a chance 
to have it. They gravitate together, but 
get so bored. Learn to help yourself, 
and immediately you'll be helped. Very 
like your world, only no unfairness, no 
injustice; a common law operating for 
each and every one.” 

After other details, not very impor- 
tant, suddenly we are confronted with 
Mystery. “Mother, I went to a gor- 
geous place the other day.” “What was 
it?’ “Goodness knows! I was per- 
mitted, so that I might see what was 
going on in the Highest Sphere. Gen- 
erally the High Spirits come to us. I 
wonder if I can tell you what it looked 
like!’ But here the editorial good sense 
of Sir Oliver interposes, and he says, 
“Until the case for survival is con- 
sidered established, it is thought im- 
proper to relate an experience which 
may be imagined, in a book dealing for 
the most part with evidential matter,” 
and of the son’s story to his mother, we 
are permitted to hear him tell only: “I 
felt exalted, purified, lifted up. I was 
kneeling. I couldn’t stand up. I wanted 
to kneel. Mother, | thrilled from head 
to foot. He didn’t come near me, and I 
didn’t feel that I wanted to go near to 
him. Didn’t feel I ought. The Voice 
was like a bell. I can’t tell you what he 
was dressed or robed in. All seemed a 
mixture of shining colors. . . . No one 
could tell what I felt; I can’t explain it. 
Will they, people generally, understand 
it? I know father and you will, but . . . 
I can’t put it into words.” 
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The passages chosen here not quite 
at random will not convince the reader, 
but we hope they will make him feel 
the lovableness of the family affection 
which pervades the narration. It is 
grossly material, helplessly grotesque in 
great part, with ack a moment of ex- 
altation as we have reported. But its 
baldness, its unpoetic outrightness, its 
effect of scientific practicality is in keep- 
ing with the methods of the inquiry 
which turned us from believers to ag- 
nostics when Evolution cut the ground 
of our old faith from under us forty or 
fifty years ago. Now, apparently, sci- 
ence, in the tolerant inquiry of a Lodge, 
a Crookes, a Wallace, a Ramsay, is 
willing to let us affirm our belief again, 
and is paying us the debt contracted 
two generations ago. The faith which 
it restores cannot be the religious faith 
that it took away; but in suffering us 
to say that our souls are our own, or 
even that we have souls upon any terms, 
science is doing something very inter- 
esting. 

What is a little odd about such inter- 
viewing of immortality as Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s book records is that he takes 
no note of the great, full, and most 
explicit affirmations of spiritual life by a 
most eminent scientific man who ob- 
served it a century and a half ago, and 
who has in these later days come into 
such satisfaction as his immortal spirit 
may enjoy from the recognition of his 
scientific forecast of the great principles 
supposed to be the discovery of much 
more modern inquiry. It is as if Eman- 
uel Swedenborg’s claims as a savant 
might have been invalidated through his 
acceptance as a seer by the followers 
who have made his religious doctrines 
their cult, or as if scientific research 
had ignored the results of his vast scien- 
tific learning in the proportion that 
religious inquiry had accepted the au- 
thority of his spiritual revelation. The in- 
vestigations of none of the modern scien- 
tists in the region which he explored here 
seem to have suggested their recurrence 
to the vast mass of his spiritual memoirs, 
so abundant in circumstantial statement 
and so strenuous in deduction from the 
things he continuously claimed to have 
been seen and heard. Modern spiritual- 
ism has found something alien or averse 
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in this mighty mystic who so unmys- 
tically unfolded the inmost and most 
recondite actualities of a life beyond 
this; and when science began to use the 
means of modern spiritualism in its re- 
searches into the unseen and the un- 
known, it may have been repelled by 
the serene adequacy of those inexhausti- 
ble confidences. But it would have been 
very interesting if science had shown at 
least some consciousness of them, and it 
could apparently have done so, and still 
kept every advantage of novelty in the 
disclosures now painfully and tediously 
made by the processes of writing, rap- 
ping, or tipping mediumship. 

There is, in fact, nothing in the things 
reported from Raymond which may not 
be paralleled and amplified a thousand- 
fold from the Memorabilia of Sweden- 
borg. His one work, Heaven and Hell, is 
a storehouse of experiences and observa- 
tions which, whether we allow them to 
be genuine or not, are still of an extent 
and variety which far transcend all sub- 
sequent communications. The things 
told by Raymond of the housing and 
clothing of people in the spiritual world, 
of their moral as well as spiritual condi- 
tioning, of the constitution and polity of 
a state where each chooses his destiny 
according to his life here and his prefer- 
ences from it, are the commonplaces of 
Swedenborg’s revelation and philosophy. 
Raymond’s facts, if we may call his 
fragmentary and disconnected responses 
so, with the struggles of the mediums for 
intelligible statements, might all have 
been derived from the superabundant 
testimony of the books where every fact 
of a world neither unknown nor unknow- 
able is so amply set down that curiosity 
is almost sated. It is true that the hun- 
ger for personal and particular reunion 
must remain unsatisfied; from the savant 
who mapped the unseen world as if it 
were some terrestrial region, and por- 
trayed its civilization as if he were 
studying that of some planet in make 
and material like our own, it appears 
that they who sit in the dark and dole of 
immediate bereavement cannot have the 
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comfort brought them by the broken 
messages directly sent them, with how- 
ever little effect of credibility for those 
outside their sorrow. For those who 
outlived their anguish but have re- 
mained with the old, ever-new question, 
“Tf a man die shall he live again?” the 
circumstantial answer of the authority 
ignored equally by physicist and psy- 
xin may always have interest. One 
need not go to the works of the seer 
which voluminously report his experi- 
ence and embody his doctrine; one may 
perhaps wholly satisfy the curiosity 
which Sir Oliver Lodge’s book awakens 
in several summaries which exist and 
which we have ourselves since recurred 
to. There the reader may learn indefi- 
nitely more of the world of spirits, 
which is, comparatively, not more 
than glimpsed in the interviews with 
Raymond Lodge; he will be told not 
only how the spirits of men are awak- 
ened from death (in three days, not 
seven), and then follow to eternity the 
life they love best in the fellowship of 
those they like best; but also how they 
are housed and clothed in the heavens 
and hells; how they feast together as 
spirits may, and how they employ and 
how amuse themselves; how they com- 
mune with one another; how their abode 
is not a place but a state, which they 
characterize from themselves; with a 
thousand other details which shall make 
all other reports of the life after death 
seem poor and meager. If the reader 
chooses to dwell in these wonders, he 
may, but if he chooses he may learn all 
their meaning and the piety they em- 
body and typify, in terms of such dig- 
nity as shall make the gibberish of the 
ordinary “control” of the ordinary me- 
dium seem an affront to the human in- 
telligence. If they are hard sayings, and 
often too hard for our little faith, they 
are sometimes of such apparent author- 
ity, of such a supernal surprise, that one 
wishes to think twice before rejecting 
them, as one perhaps finally does in the 
despair that stays all assent to the ever- 
lasting question. 
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T different periods of human his- 
A tory, though with diverse mean- 
ings, a world-sense has impinged 
upon the consciousness of the more 
enlightened in important centers of 
thought and illumination. Delphi, seat 
of the great pagan oracle, was anciently 
regarded as the umbillus, or navel, of 
the world; and De Quincey applied the 
same term to Jerusalem. These were 
religious centers, imbued with this 
world-sense, as Tyre was, in this same 
ancient world, a commercial, and Rome 
an imperial center—all thoroughfares 
leading thitherward. 

We can imagine how profound a 
world-sense concentrated at Alexandria, 
which perpetuated the name and fame 
of the great world-conqueror and world- 
civilizer, whose last years were devoted 
to vast schemes of geographical explora- 
tion, followed up by his successors and 
the Egyptian Ptolemies, at a time when, 
although the earth’s sphericity was a 
recognized fact—availed of in the pro- 
jections of cartologists—it was still re- 
garded as the fixed center about which 
the sun and all the starry constellations 
revolved. 

The liberty-loving Greeks called the 
whole habitable globe oikomene—that is, 
a world of households. Their world- 
sense was wholly human, with no feeling 
of empire. Alexander of Macedon, 
Greek as he was—in tutelage to Aris- 
totle and a deeper tutelage to Homer— 
could hold Hellas in subjection, but 
could not inspire it with his dreams of 
conquest. 

The conditions of politics in the for- 
eign relations of the ancient world (we 
cap hardly call them international) fos- 
tered extensive empires, especially those 
capable of establishing civilization and 
of wielding the arbitraments of justice. 
It was because the robur of Rome was a 
wall of protection about weaker peoples 





and the sanctuary of social amenities, 
more than because of her military 
strength, that she was able to maintain 
her empire for centuries. With such a 
hold upon the whole civilized world, so 
dependent upon her for further civiliza- 
tion, the sense of the world must ever 
have been present to her intelligent citi- 
zens, expanding their individual and col- 
lective consciousness and deepening the 
feeling of human responsibility. 

Only with the advent of Christianity 
were the fountains of human sympathy 
fully opened and its possibilities for the 
world oreshadowed. The Master’ s face, 
in the maturity of His mission, was 
turned away from Jerusalem. Hence 
His injunction to His disciples, “‘Go ye 
into all the world.” This worldward 
aspect of the new faith is clearly dis- 
closed in the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles, whereas in the life and liv- 
ing words of Christ as given in the Gos- 
pels there is naturally more stress upon 
the strictly Judean environment. This 
faith, which, because it first of all ap- 
pealed to the lowliest and must there- 
fore be exalted in the seats of the 
mightiest, was one with the principle of 
social evolution and transformations for 
the integration of humanity. 

Medieval institutions and ideals, even 
those of the Christian faith, could not 
express this principle by bringing i it into 
the clear light of the general conscious- 
ness of mankind. In the influence and 
atmosphere of papal Rome as felt in 
medieval Christendom a more pervasive 
world-sense was developed than in the 
imperial Rome to which it was the 
successor. Its completely organized 
catholicity naturally promoted gravita- 
tion to its center, like that of Islam to 
Mecca. Thus it was always these two, 
Christian and Infidel, that came into 
conflict in Europe, and in the Holy 
Land, where the most sacred shrines of 
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Christianity had fallen into the hands 
of unbelievers. 

Extensive movements, such as pil- 
grimages and crusades, prompted by a 
religious fervor which had taken the 
place of ancient heroism for world-con- 
quest, besides consolidating an ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, indirectly promoted 
general enlightenment and the sentiment 
of Christian confraternity. But in the 
medieval as in the ancient,world the 
feeling of human sympathy was pre- 
vented from a disclosure of its real qual- 
ity and of its dynamic possibilities by the 
conditions of the masses of the people 
everywhere. Where by nature and 
heredity they had a naive culture all 
their own, which was of more real value 
than any mere sophistication, they were 
in all else only creatures of the state— 
political and ecclesiastical—with no in- 
itiative or leadership of their own. 
Their outward habit of life was, because 
of their intellectual limitations, consti- 
tuted for them by arbitrary authority. 

Medieval collectivism was absolute, 
and suffered from the lack of reaction 
from any strong corresponding individu- 
alism. There was little in its dogmatism, 
its scholasticism, and its notionalism 
real enough to create such a reaction. 
The manifestations of popular life in 
faith and art were in the open, pro- 
jected outwardly in rituals, symbols, 
processions. The principal reactions 
against this externalization of life were 
mysticism and monasticism, not antag- 
onizing ecclesiastical authority. The 
cloister, indeed, became a seminary of 
the faith and the center of missionary 
effort for its propagation. 

But these reactions did not strongly 
develop individualism, though the 
helped to preserve the sources of vee 
development in the brighter future 
through the Revival of Learning and the 
Reformation. The medieval world- 
sense, though lacking so much and over- 
shadowed by popular ignorance and 
superstition, laid the foundations of a 
united Christendom; but, failing to in- 
tegrate humanity, it sacrificed to the 
centralization of authority the inde- 
pendence of peoples left abject and inar- 
ticulate, and to the fervor of a common 
faith the clarity of that faith in the life 
and light of Reason. It was a world- 
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sense which, if it had not been counter- 
acted and broken up by another set of 
influences working invisibly within its 
own charmed circle, would have per- 
etuated its weakness, prevented the 
Pirch of nationalities, and buried the 
native vernaculars of Europe under the 
crushing weight of Latinity. 


The foregoing retrospect, by the light 
of contrast, enables us to clearly distin- 
guish between the modern world-sense 
and that of ancient and medieval times. 
The salient feature of this distinction is 
that of pre-eminent modern individual- 
ism, the complement of a freer and moré™ 
enlightened modern collectivism. Hu- 
manity in this era—since the crystalliza- 
tion of the several modern nationalities 
in Christendom and particularly since 
the rise of the middle classes—has been 
committed as never before to the cur- 
rents of change incident to the progres- 
sive specialization of a competitive 
civilization. The course of progress is 
punctuated by epoch-making inventions, 
like those of the printing-press and the 
mariner’s compass—also by new dis- 
coveries in science directly affecting 
economic development and ever freshly 
awakening individual leadership in imag- 
inative creation and heroic adventure. 
We can imagine what an impulse in this 
direction was created by the discovery of 
a new world! We note the buoyant 
pulsation of it in Elizabethan literature, 
in the poetry of Shakespeare and the 
essays of Bacon, as on the Continent in 
the fiction of Cervantes, as well as in 
the adventurous careers of Raleigh and 
Drake and of the great Portuguese 
navigators. 

But for a long time individual genius 
was at the same time nourished by the 
patronage of aristocracy and over- 
shadowed by its ambitions, as expressed 
in nationalistic rivalry for political and 
economic supremacy. Still more effec- 
tively all popular political initiative was 
suppressed. National crystallization. 
supplemented by the Reformation, had 
broken up the medieval centralization 
of a generally accepted Catholic author- 
ity in matters of faith and, to a large 
extent, in matters of European politics 
as well. With the concentration of all 
power in separate states the kind of 
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world-sense which was _ associated 
with medieval conformity was dissip- 
ated. 

In its very divulsion into conflicting 
racial segments independently acting 
and reacting upon one another and at 
the same time commercially interde- 
pendent, with ever livelier currents of 
intercommunication in things of the 
mind and spirit not less than in things 
material, the progressive collectivism in 
the post-Renaissance period developed 
a new and more vital world-sense, based 
on human sympathy, the possibilities 
of which for co-operative action could 
not be realized until the peoples of 
Christendom should come into the full 
exercise of their political and social rights 
and responsibilities. In the mean time 
the international competition for su- 
periority of wealth and power and the 
exploitation of the weak by the strong 
resulted in more wasteful and destruc- 
tive wars than those of feudal Europe. 
But the advance of democracy through 
the successive popular revolts against 
arbitrary power in England, America, 
and France showed evolutionary cur- 
rents beneath this superficial confusion, 
hopefully foreshadowing a brighter pros- 
pect for humanity. 

Modern nationalism represented as 
inevitable and as normal a specialization 
as that of individual living organisms. 
It was rooted in racial specialization 
itself, though it has not strictly adhered 
to its native radical origins. 

The real complement of national col- 
lectivism is individualism, and the main 
distinction between modern nationali- 
ties and determinant of their several 
destinies is the degree in which they 
foster individualism and, through its 
leadership, have popular representative 
governments on the basis of political and 
social equality. Theoretically the line 
of distinction seems to be clearly enough 
drawn—that is, if we have regard merely 
to a notional definition of democracy 
and of autocracy—the one insisting upon 
the existence of the state solely in the 
interests of individuals as members of a 
commonwealth and the other upon the 
sacrifice of the individual to the state as 
the divinely allotted heritage of its ruling 
dynasty. But within the limits of a 


democratic state, through operation of 
selfish competition, political equality 
may not always insure social justice or 
protect the poor against plutocratic ex- 
ploitation, while, on the other hand, in 
the internal affairs of an autocratic 
state the arbitrary but paternal author- 
ity may, through discipline and admin- 
istrative efficiency reaching to minute 
details of social, educational, and eco- 
nomic organization, inure to the general 
material welfare, at least in times of 
peace. It is in martial conflicts growing 
out of international competition for 
economic and military supremacy that 
the vices of both democracies and au- 
tocracies are especially brought to light, 
because it is in their foreign relations 
that nations, whatever their form of gov- 
ernment, are most irresponsible. his 
is more the case in Europe than in 
America, because there alliances of na- 
tions grouped together against opposing 
groups, with possible war directly in 
view, are more readily formed and secret 
diplomacy is more ‘prevalent. 
he current war, owing to its extent, 

violence, and duration, with at length the 
issue clearly drawn between democracy 
and autocracy, is so luminously illustrat- 
ing all that is perverse in either that it 
has created a world-sense such as, in its 
character and tension, has never before 
existed. In particular, this sense has be- 
come for every nation a conviction of 
sin in its aims at self-aggrandizement. 

We said at the beginning of the con- 
flict that all wars are futile for the settle- 
ment of anything but the question of 
comparative might, but we have come 
to see that this war, in the stage which 
it has now reached, is not futile; that it 
is already an immense achievement in 
its convincing disclosure of the errors of 
a competitive civilization and of the only 
way to a real world peace through the 
resolution of past §j iscords in inter- 
national co-operation. The deep and 
mighty evolutionary currents which the 
war has brought to the surface should 
confirm our faith in the ultimate issue. 
It is not our privilege to conclude the 
evolutionary procedure in perfect har- 
mony, including universal freedom. We 
can only with all our might assist the 
forces set in motion to this end. 
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es T is no paradox to say 

a LETH that we have never had 
‘> an army in these United 
Ny States of ours. We 
fs have had a United 
» States Army—that is, 
‘ Za) troops, a collection of 
regiments of distinguished record, regi- 
ments in which any other country would 
have taken pride. We have had certain 
staff departments, of admirable per- 
sonnel, of proved worth in many rela- 
tions; but it is nevertheless true that we 
have never had an army as that word is 
understood now, and has been under- 
stood for many years by everybody, 
including ourselves. 

An army is an organism, a whole com- 
posed of many parts accurately adjusted 
to one another for specific ends. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, an army means num- 
bers, the very thing that our army has 
always lacked. Nor do we necessarily 
mean by numbers the swollen effectives 
of the great European armies, but simply 
numbers sufficiently great to form the 
units whose relation to one another 
makes up the organism. From shortly 
after the close oF the Civil War to the 
outbreak of our conflict with Spain our 
army was limited to twenty-five thou- 
sand men, barely more than enough to 
furnish, as far as mere numbers go, a 
modern division at war strength, and 
manifestly a number far too small on 
which to rest any organization worthy 
of the name. 

Reasons, naturally, are at hand for 
this state of affairs, inherited by us 
from our British ancestors. We have 
never believed as a nation that war, real 
war, could ever be any concern of ours, 
and have therefore never felt the neces- 
sity of putting our military house in 
order. oreover, the sentiment of the 
country has always been, and still is, 
fundamentally pacific. This sentiment 
is not incompatible with sound prepara- 
tion, but its influence, in a country al- 
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most wholly devoted to the arts of 
peace, has been to blind the country to 
its possible international responsibilities. 
The Civil War had misled us:as a nation. 
We needed no army because we could 
always get volunteers. We had nothin 
to fear on the nerth because war wit 
Great Britain was inconceivable. The 
nations to the south were worse off than 
we (which is saying a great deal!), and 
as for those beyond the seas, why, there 
were the seas themselves protecting us 
on both flanks. And yet, in spite of all 
these dreams and reasons, we find our- 
selves in this year of grace engaged in 
war with the most powerful military na- 
tion known to history, and finding the 
seas as such no obstacle to our coming 
into contact with it! And now we need 
an army, are getting it, and are at last 
resolved that it shall be a real one in 
every sense of the word. Its constitu- 
tion will be apparent from a brief re- 
view of the work any army is required 
to do, and of the units suggested by 
experience as best fitted for the purpose 
in hand. 

Classically, every army comprises the 
three great arms—infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. These three, applying what 
used to be called the “tactics of the three 
arms,” an obsolescent expression; should 
co-operate in their efforts; the cavalry 
finds the enemy, the artillery shatters, 
or tries to shatter, him by its fire, and 
the infantry completes the effect by its 
own fire, followed if necessary by as- 
sault. Should the enemy give way, the 
cavalry takes up the pursuit, assisted by 
the artillery, while the infantry consoli- 
dates the positions won and prepares 
for further advance. But men and 
horses must be fed, hence the supply- 
trains; ammunition must always i at 
hand, hence the ammunition columns. 
Roads must be repaired, bridges built, 
and rivers crossed; this work is done by 
the engineers, who also, when the ms 
takes up a position, are charged wit 
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the business of intrenching and of forti- 
fying. After combat, the wounded must 
be cared for, and then sent to the rear, 
evacuated, by the proper hospital trains 
to the various hospitals and depots. 
This is the business of the medical staff. 
Whether an army advances or sticks 
perforce to its trenches, it must com- 
municate with its rear, hence the great 
matter of communications with the sup- 
ply and other depots, in which these 
take their start, and which form the 
army’s base. Last of all and greatest of 
all comes the staff, preparing and direct- 
ing under the control of the commander- 
in-chief. 

Evidently the work so briefly indi- 
cated above would be impossible with- 
out a full application of the principle of 
division of labor; and so, like any 
other work, it calls for units adapted to 
the ends sought. The first of these is 
the captain’s command, the company of 
infantry or of engineers, the battery of 
artillery, the troop of cavalry. Four 
companies make a lomition of infantry; 
two or more batteries a brigade or group 
(called battalion by us); and four troops 
a squadron. Each of these battalion 
units is in our service under a major. 
The next command unit is the regiment, 
whether of infantry, engineers, cavalry, 
or artillery, composed of three battalions 
of infantry—of a variable number in the 
engineers, of two or more battalions of 
artillery, and of three squadrons of 
cavalry—and commanded by a colonel. 
Two or three regiments (generally two 
to-day) go to make the brigade, whether 
of infantry, artillery, or cavalry. .Passing 
to higher groupings, two brigades make 
a division of infantry or of cavalry 
(there is no artillery division), and two 
divisions (infantry or cavalry) make a 
corps or army corps. 

A brigade with us is commanded by a 
brigadier-general, a division by a major- 
general. The higher grades of general 
officer—namely, lieutenant-general and 
general—are dormant, because they are 
usually reserved to reward the two or 
three commanders of successful armies, 
or, rather, groups of armies during or 
after war.' 

‘It so happens that our grade of brigadier- 


general exists in neither the French nor the 
British army. A French brigade commander, 


Any combination of army corps makes 
an army, technically so called. There is 
nothing sacred about these numbers, 
but they represent the results of experi- 
ence; in other words, organization has 
been to a certain extent standardized. 
In theory the ternary plan is perhaps 
the best, in which three units, beginning 
with the battalion, go to make the next 
higher, but it has not been generally 
adopted. We have now but to fix the 
numerical strength of the company in 
order to arrive at that of all the higher 
units; the strength of an army, as de- 
fined above, is, of course, arbitrary, 
because it depends upon the number of 
corps assembled under one and the same 
commander. We have, therefore, begin- 
ning with the company of 250 men, 
battalions of 1,000, regiments of 3,000, 
brigades of 6,000, divisions of 12,000, 
and corps of 24,000 infantry. 

The brigade of infantry is the largest 
unit composed exclusively of troops of 
that arm; the infantry division, how- 
ever, contains the other arms in addi- 
tion, such as field artillery, cavalry, engi- 
neers, in sufficient number to bring up its 
strength, in round numbers, to 20,000. 
The army corps, therefore, a miniature 
army in itself, totals about’ 40,000 men, 
and in the war of movement constitutes 
the fundamental strategic unit. 

It was by armies composed substan- 
tially of the elements just mentioned— 
field armies assisted by aviation—that 
the opening campaigns in 1914 were 
made. The classic idea held full sway— 


général de brigade, has the rank of our major-gen- 
eral; a French division commander, général de 
division, that of our lieutenant-general. In other 
words, all our brigadiers are junior to the French 
brigadier, all our division commanders junior to the 
French division commander. A French brigadier 
might indeed conceivably be senior to an Ameri- 
can major-general with whom he was serving, or 
by whose side he was serving. In time of peace, 
with all our generals at home, this state of affairs 
perhaps makes no difference, though this is doubt- 
ful for reasons into which we shall not here enter. 
But as we have necessarily been guided by Euro- 
pean principles of organization in shaping our 
forces for the present emergency, so it would seem 
proper to give our general officers the same grades 
as those held by their foreign comrades command- 
ing the same sort of units, engaged upon the same 
sort of work, and shouldering the same responsi- 
bilities. The difference of grade noted may be 
embarrassing to our officers, and painful to a 
proper national pride. The remedy lies with Con- 
gress, and not with the War Department. 
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infantry armed with the rifle and bay- 
onet, cavalry waiting for its opportu- 
nity, artillery, on one side at least, 
chiefly of the field type. The airmen 
had come, however, and were taking a 
hand, and motor transportation, as had 
been anticipated, was employed from 
the first. But these two novelties, to 
call them such, made no fundamental 
change in the relation of the three arms 
nor in the character of the actual con- 
flict. That change was to come when 
the race to the sea had ended in a dead 
heat, when the two armies first stood 
face to face on a flankless line, as they 
have stood ever since, intrenched. Now 
trenches are not new in the art of war, 
nor is the device of adding to their 
defensive qualities by the addition of 
obstacles. In particular, wire was em- 
ployed in the Evil War, at Charleston 
and Richmond, as it was by the Spanish 
at Santiago in 1898. But no one had 
ever dreamed of such an extension of 
trench work as became the rule in 1914; 
no one had ever seen so wide an applica- 
tion made of barbed wire; never before 
had machine-guns played so important 
and decisive a part. These conditions 
rapidly affected not so much the princi- 
ples of organization themselves as the 
relative importance of the units in- 
volved. Thus the corps still exists, but, 
robbed as it is of its strategic value by 
its enforced immobility, it has lost im- 
portance; it is more to the point to 
reckon in divisions. The division, it 
would appear, is a better unit for trench 
conditions. A corps, indeed, may now 
include all the divisions (even more than 
three, the greatest number ever contem- 
plated before 1914) that hold a given 
section of the front. Certain it is that 
many of the elements that used to weld 
it into a powerful weapon of offense in 
the hands of a skilful commander have 
in part lost their meaning—they have 
not lost their value, but they now serve 
a position rather than a body ofmen. It 
is of moment to mark the effect of the 
new mode of warfare, or, rather, of the 
extension of an old mode, on the arms 
themselves. 

In sieges, and we may regard the west- 
ern front as an elongated siege, only 
three arms directly count—the engineers 
to mine and trench, the artillery to 


break down the defenses and silence the 
enemy fire, the infantry to assault enemy 
trenches and breaches when opened. In 
respect of the artillery, the change that 
has taken place is no less than an up- 
rooting of old standards. Whereas in 
elder days, certain numbers of field- 
guns to each thousand of infantry (5, 
6, 7, the number was always on the 
rise) were accepted as points of depart- 
ure, these ratios are now meaningless. 
Each side simply gets up as many guns 
as possible. It is said that on the fice 
of the western front there is an artillery- 
man for every two infantrymen; in 
short, the artillery has ceased to be an 
auxiliary arm and has become the head 
of the corner. 

The distinction between siege-guns, 
mortars, fortress, naval, and sea-coast 
guns, widely differentiated classes five 
years ago, is wholly broken down, in 
that all of these guns, of no matter what 
caliber and class, are used with the army 
in the field. Only two classes need be 
recognized now—field-guns and heavy 
guns. The artillery strength of an army 
now includes the heaviest calibers where 
recently only field types were taken into 
account. 

Almost equally radical has been the 
change of infantry conditions; it can be 
stated in one short sentence. In trench 
warfare the magazine rifle is almost a 
thing of the past. Its place has been 
taken by trench weapons, by trench 
artillery, by the hand grenade, the rifle 
grenade—the grenadier has come into 
his own again. If rifle fire is needed, 
the automatic rifle, the machine-gun, 
worked by one man, can deliver it far 
more effectively than can one hundred 
infantrymen each firing his own piece. 
Hence bomb-throwers, automatic rifle- 
men, machine-gunners, now form the 
important elements of infantry units. 
The individual rifle has not entirely lost 
its usefulness, but even in open warfare 
will never again have the importance it 
had before August 4, 1914. As compared 
with the artillery, infantry changes 
evidently bear more on armament than 
on organization, but that infantry or- 
ganization will ultimately be affected, 
too, there can be no doubt. 

The caeany has apparently disap- 
peared from the conflict; the horse and 
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the trench simply do not fit. It were a 
grave error, however, to assume that 
this great arm is done for. If open war- 
fare is ever resumed, the cavalry will 
again have its day in court, but with a 
p weer armament. It will in all prob- 
ability be armed with the bayonet, will 
carry grenades and a greatly increased 
number of cartridges per man, will em- 
ploy a larger number of machine-gun 
sections, will be equipped with auto- 
matic rifles, auto-cannon, and auto- 
machine guns. 

All the changes herein discussed may 
be regarded as the result, in their re- 
spective spheres, of the doctrine held by 
> German General Staff as to how war 
should be made. This doctrine imposes 
a certain procedure, materialized, if 
necessary, by trench work, in which the 
trenches shall be suitably covered; in 
the actual case, by barbed-wire entangle- 
ments animated by machine-guns. The 
extension of these entanglements and the 
enormous use made of machine-guns 
constitute, with aviation, the great 
features of modern warfare. Barbed 
wire will stop anything; if a body of 
troops, caught in it, can be taken under 
fire by machine-guns, it ceases to exist. 
Hence comes, in part, the development 
of artillery, to breach the entanglements 
so that infantry may get through. But, 
as it is worse than useless to expend 
ammunition without verifying the ac- 
curacy of the practice, so this condition 
has led to an entire department of avia- 
tion work, “spotting” for the batteries. 
And it is pertinent to recollect that the 
entire front from the North Sea to the 
Swiss frontier may be regarded, without 
any exaggeration, as a continuous bat- 
tery, served by air squadrons told off 
for artillery work alone. 

The foregoing sketch, however im- 
perfect, gives some idea of the work our 
army will be called upon to do, and by 
so much suggests after a fashion what 

rinciples of organization it must fol- 
low. t is not the traditional field army 
that must be formed, that is forming, but 
one adjusted to the special warfare of 
the western front. * will be easy 
enough to pass to the conditions of open 
warfare should that be possible or neces- 
sary. 

When Mr. Root was Secretary of 
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War he did two notable things for the 
army. The first of these was to increase 
its size fourfold. Although this merely 
added numbers to the existing strength, 
increased the number of regiments, it 
was nevertheless a conspicuous achieve- 
ment. Conspicuous as it was, however, 
it fell short of his second achievement; he 
created a general staff. For the first 
time in its history the army was statu- 
torily endowed with a body of officers 
empowered to labor continuously upon 
questions of policy and organization 
affecting not merely its own small self, 
but the far greater matter of the na- 
tion’s military resources and their con- 
version into available form when needed. 
With the vicissitudes of Mr. Root’s 
creation we are not here concerned; 
what does concern us is that by 1917 we 
had a body of doctrine in respect both 
of our necessities and of the effort the 
nation should make to meet these neces- 
sities. The doctrine had indeed borne 
fruit before—the so-called National De- 
fense Act of 1916 provided for a material 
increase of the army to be made in five 
yearly increments, and established ways 
and means of federalizing the National 
Guard and of giving the general Govern- 
ment better control of this element of 
the national defense. This act, with the 
draft enactment approved May 18, 
1917, constitutes the basis of our present 
military establishment. 

Under these two acts, when war broke 
out, the four remaining increments of 
the regular army were anticipated, and 
that branch of the executive brought 
up to a war strength of 300,000. y 
this step the infantry of the regular 
army was increased from 30 regiments 
to 64; the field artillery from 6 to 21; 
the cavalry from 15 to 25. The coast 
artillery was practically doubled, and 
the engineers got 7 regiments where be- 
fore they had had none. Correspondin 
additions were made to the various staff 
corps. The National Guard, over 400,- 
000 men, was taken into the military 
service of the United States, and the 
drafting of a third force of 500,000 en- 
listed men with necessary . officers was 
authorized and later carried out. The 
Army of the United States therefore to- 
day consists respectively of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the 
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drafted men, known as the National 
Army; three different elements of differ- 
ent degrees of training, but all organized 
and agrees of in the same manner, and, 
so far as experience is concerned, all new 
to the business of war as now conducted.! 

. Now let us see what organization has 
been officially adopted. 

The smallest unit of infantry is the 
company of 250 men, with two captains, 
one first and three second lieutenants, 
six officers instead of three as heretofore. 
If the first captain should be killed or 
wounded, his place is taken by the sec- 
ond, held in reserve for that reason. 
Each lieutenant commands a platoon. 
From all accounts, trench combat is 
what may be called close work, and this 
kind of work is essentially the affair of 
sub-units, especially trained for the par- 
ticular object in view at a given moment. 
The organization of the company is 
made to fit the work. Accordingly, each 
company has a headquarters (2 officers 


1“The regiments, brigades, and divisions of 
each arm of the above three groups will be num- 
bered in a separate series and the first number of 
-— series will be as indicated in the following 
table: 
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* This is to provide for the organization of Cavalry 
divisions, either mounted or dismounted. 


“The designations of regiments of the National 
Guard will show in parenthesis their present State 
reagan as, for example, th Infantry 
(ist Me.), th Field Artillery (2d Pa.), etc. 
The deieeunien of regiments of the National 
Army will show in parenthesis the State from 
which each organization, or the bulk of it, was 
drawn, as, for example, th Infantry (W. 

a). — th Field Artillery (Minn.). No 
pareniiete implies Regular Army, an ordinal num- 

er and State abbreviation implies National 
Guard, a simple State abbreviation implies Na- 
tional Army.” 


G. O. 88, War DEPARTMENT, 
July 11, 1917. 
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and 18 men), and each of its four 
platoons includes one headquarters (2 
officers and men); one section of bombers 
and rifle grenadiers (22 officers and 
men), two sections of riflemen (24 officers 
and men), one section of automatic rifle- 
men (4 guns, 11 officers and men)—in 
all, 59 HP and men. The small num- 
ber of riflemen proper at once attracts 
the attention—that is, of men whose 

rincipal weapon is the regulation rifle. 
A throw the hand grenade; rifle 
grenadiers use the rifle grenade. This 
is a grenade connected by a suitable con- 
trivance with the muzzle of the ordinary 
rifle from which it is then fired. A 
part of the equipment consists of the so- 
called “trench knives.” At first sight 
it seems horrible to use this weapon, and 
it is horrible, but no more so, really, 
than to run a man through with a bayo- 
net, which we all accept as a matter of 
course. But the bayonet, fixed to its 
rifle, is not so handy a weapon in 
trenches, in a mélée, as the trench knife. 
The Roman Empire was carved out 
with a two-foot sword! Besides, there is 
the business of “mopping up” a trench, 
old in the art of siege warfare, but to-day 
much more thoroughly done. Special 
weapons are needed in this business, for 
the necessity of which the Allies are 
indebted to their’ Teutonic adversaries. 

Four companies form. a _ battalion, 
and the three battalions bring the num- 
ber up to 3,000. To these must be added 
the machine-gun company, the supply 
company, the headquarters troops, so 
that our infantry regiment is brought up 
to over 3,700 men, as follows: 





No. 

Units of 
Men 

Headquarters and headquarterscompany.. 303 
3 battalions of 4 comparieseach......... 3,078 
¥ supply company. 2.2... eee ee sie 142 
I machine-gun company................ 178 
1 médical detachment......,........... 56 
WOO oa ce ap were ek ees 9755 


Two regiments form the brigade and 
two brigades the division. The division 
is organized as follows: 


No. 

Units of 
Men 

1 division headquarters................. 164 
1 machine-gun battalion of 4 companies... 768 
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No. 
Units of 
Men 
2 infantry brigades of 2 regiments and 1 
machine-gun battalion (3 companies) 
eS EE ie eas ee PO Ses eee ara 16,420 
I field-ariillecy brigade of 3 regiments and 
trench-mortar battery.............. 5,068 
I engineer regiment.................... 1,666 
1 field signal battalion. ................. 262 
1 train headquarters and military police. . 337 
{ ammunition train. ................+4: 962 
WUE MEEICT Sos vidos ci nes etscpades 472 
I engineer ERE SE fob Fr SAC 84 
I sanitary train of 4 field companies and 4 
ambulance companies.............. 949 
MIR cis ents LialGh Huoibat-oRCisae «tod 27,152 


Two things should be remarked in 
this organization: the absence of 
cavalry, for reasons already made plain, 
and the great increase in the artillery 
strength. Since the front lines of oppos- 
ing trenches lie close to each other, and 
are so deep that they cover their occu- 
pants against any form of small-arm 
fire, the trench mortar has been devised 
(as the grenade has been resurrected) to 
launch a projectile that will clear one’s 


‘own parapet, rise in the air and fall into. 


the enemy trench. Trench artillery con- 
stitutes a class apart. Equally worthy 
of notice is the number of machine-guns; 
of these, each division will have 416. 

Each army corps consists normally of 
one corps headquarters, three infantry 
divisions, and army-corps troops. The 
composition of these latter is not an- 
nounced, but they include artillery, en- 
gineers, sanitary and signal troops, etc., 
over and above those normally included 
in the division, and are used by the corps 
commander as circumstances may de- 
mand. 

Lastly, each army will consist nor- 
mally of one army headquarters, three 
or more army corps, and army troops. 
These army troops are of the same 
nature and relation as the corps troops 
already mentioned. Corps and armies 
have not yet been formed. 

Each general officer in command of 
troops has a staff. That of the brigadier 
is modest—two aides-de-camp, lieuten- 
ants (personal staff), and a_ brigade 
adjutant, captain. The brigade has no 
administrative affections; these begin 
with the division. The division staff, 
therefore, includes the officers, hereafter 


not to be above the grade of major, in 
charge of the various departments con- 
cerning the welfare and supply of the 
men. The composition of the division 
corps and army staffs has not yet been 
announced by the War Department, but 
probably will include, besides the Chief of 
Staff, Adjutant-General, and Inspector- 
General, officers in charge of quarter- 
master, artillery, engineer, ordnance, 
signal, medical, and legal duties. These 
ofhcers in the corps will have the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; in an army, that of 
colonel. 

It may not be amiss to give here 
the insignia of the various grades of 
officers in our service. Second lieu- 
tenants wear no insignia of rank; they 
have a “clean” shoulder- strap and 
many years in w. ich to fill it with the 
marks of the successive grades. These 
are: for a first lieutenant, one silver bar 
and for a captain two silver bars; for a 
major, a gold, for a lieutenant-colonel, 
a silver oak leaf; for a colonel a silver 
eagle. Generals wear stars—a brigadier 
one, a major-general two, a lieutenant- 
general three, a full general two and 
the coat of arms of the United States. 
These marks are carried on the shoulder- 
straps. On full dress and over-coat 
sleeves, grades are indicated by an orna- 
mental knot of black braid, beginning 
with a single braid for a first lieu- 
tenant; each promotion adds a braid 
through the rank of colonel. Generals 
have two bands of black mohair on their 
overcoats and on full dress coat, a band 
of gold oak léaves, surmounted by one 
or two stars (brigadier and major-gen- 
eral). In field dress (coat) the only 
marks are those worn on the shoulder, 
and an olive-drab band around the cuff, 
the same for all grades; in the general 
staff this band is black. 

The various branches of the army are 
distinguished by certain insignia, worn 
on the collar. Thus the infantry, the 
cavalry, and the artillery wear crossed 
rifles, sabers, and cannon, respectively; 
the engineers, a silver castle; the ord- 
nance, a shell and flame; the quarter- 
master corps, a sword and key crossed 
on a wheel; the medical corps, a cadu- 
ceus; the signal corps, crossed flags; 
the Adjutant-General’s department, a 
shield; the Inspector-General’s depart- 
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ment, a sword and fasces crossed on 
wreath; the Judge Advocate-General’s 
department, a sword and pen crossed on 
a wreath. Chaplains wear a Latin cross. 

Grades and pay go together. A sec- 
ond lieutenant receives yearly $1,700; 
a first, $2,000. Captains, majors, lieu- 
tenant-colonels, and colonels draw, re- 
spectively, $2,400, $3,000, $3,500, and 
$4,000. This is the initial or base pay; 
it is increased 10 per cent. for every 
five years of service, up to 40 per 
cent.; this increase is known in the army 
as a “fogy.” Lieutenant-colonels and 
colonels, however, stop at $4,500 and 
$5,000 respectively. The pay of a briga- 
dier is $6,000, that of a major-general 
$8,000 respectively. Generals get no 
“fogys.” Officers receive besides quar- 
ters, fuel, and light. The pay of en- 
listed men depends on their grades, rat- 
ings, and length of service; it is too 
complicated to set out at length here. A 
private, however, gets a base pay of 
$15 a month; a corporal, $21 or $24; 
a sergeant, $30 or $36; first sergeants, 
$45—all with increases for length of 
service. In addition, be it said, all non- 
commissioned officers and men draw 
clothing, and of course are fed. These 
rates have been materially increased 
during the present emergency. ‘“Com- 
mencing June first, nineteen hundred 
and seventeen, and continuing until the 
termination of the emergency, all en- 
listed men of the Army of the United 
States in active service whose base pay 
does not exceed $21 per month shall 
receive an increase of $15 per month; 
those whose base pay is $24, an increase 
of $12 per month; those whose base pay 
is $30, $36, or $40, an increase of $8 
per month, and those whose base pay is 
$45 or more, an increase of $6 per 
month.” 

We now have to take up certain ele- 
ments necessarily hitherto omitted in 
considering our armies from the point of 
view of field service. An army in a coun- 
try like ours is directly dependent for 
its existence upon the legislative branch 
of the Government. Moreover, its ad- 
ministration, the way it lives, moves, 
and has its being; the degree and prog- 
ress of its instruction, its development, 
its supply—to mention only a few of the 
factors of its well-being—are matters 
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confided to the special attention of cer- 
tain units. In other words, there must 
be a War Department. In this depart- 
ment, the President, constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief, is directly represented 
by the Secretary of War, who is with us, 
normally, a civilian. His assistant is 
the Chief of Staff, who has under his 
orders the General Staff. The Adjutant- 
General has charge of records, of re- 
cruiting, and of personnel; all corre- 
spondence intended for the War Depart- 
ment passes through his hands. Orders 
are issued by the Dackitary of War and 
signed by the Chief of Staff; they are 
made “official” by The Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. The Inspector-General extends his 
inquiry into “every branch of military 
affairs, except when specially limited in 
[army] regulations or in orders.” Ques- 
tions of law fall to the Judge Advocate- 
General; of supply, pay, subsistence, 
and transportation, to the Quartermas- 
ter Corps; of sanitation and health of 
troops, to the Medical Corps; of engi- 
neering, both civil and military, to the 
Engineer Corps; of armament, to the 
Ordnance Department; of aeronautics 
and communications, to the Signal 
Corps. All these corps and departments 
are represented with troop units in peace 
and in war. To the foregoing must be 
added the Coast Artillery Corps, which 
is not a “department” as are the others, 
but a purely combatant body of men, 
represented in the War Department by 
its chief, who is ex-officio a member of 
the General Staff. This corps is not usu- 
ally counted as a part of oe. “mobile” 
army, meaning by that term troops that 
can form regiments, brigades, etc., for 
field service. Its special duty is the gun 
and mine defense of our principal har- 
bors. But in view of the fact that all our 
hard and fast notions in respect of 
artillery have been completely upset by 
European experience, it is clear that a 
wider field invites the Coast Artillery 
than mere service behind fixed guns in 
expectation of a naval enemy. It counts 
and must count as part of our effectives 
for service abroad. 

Over all branches of military activity 
the aeronautical branch of the army lit- 
erally spreads its wings. An army not 
provided with dir-service is beaten be- 
fore it has fired a single shot. It may not 
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even get up to a point where a shot could 
be usefully fired. This particular branch 
of armed energy, intrusted as already 
said to the Signal Corps, is in process of 
development. We must have spotting 
planes, else our artillery fire were vain; 
combat planes, else our spotters and 
photographers may not be able to work; 
reconnaissance planes, else the enemy 
may spring a surprise on us. Aviation has 
dissipated the “fog of war”; no longer 
is a general required to guess what “‘is on 
the other side of the hill.” The measure 
of the importance of aeronautics, of avia- 
tion particularly, is furnished by the 

rant of $640,000,000 to the Sienal 
Carne to develop this department of 
military activity. This sum is none too 
great; no layman can realize the amount 
of work to be done by us under this head 
before results are visible. Indeed, this 
remark may be extended to include the 
whole army. We have adopted a thor- 
oughly good organization, but with the 
vast majority of our officers and men 


new to the business, with equipment and 
material as yet lacking, an infinitude of 
labor lies before us. 

It is too early as yet to say what 
effect this new enterprise of ours, a real 
war against a powerful enemy overseas, 
will have upon our national destinies. 
But certainly it is not too early to com- 
ment on the fact that we, a peace-loving, 
anti-military people, have accepted al- 
most without protest the principle of the 
draft. It is not right, as a matter of 
policy, that our armed forces to-day 
should come from three distinct groups. 
Once under fire, these will become homo- 
geneous, but homogeneity of origin 
would have been a valuable asset. If 
assured of it in the future, many difficul- 
ties will disappear; should our policies 
make the maintenance of armed forces a 
necessity, our army will then be a real 
United States Army, because it will be 
an army striking its roots deep down in 
the democratic conception of universal 
and obligatory service. 
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Greeks Bearing Gifts 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


UD HOPPINGER and [had been having 
J a little tiff; nothing serious at all, just 

such a neighborly misunderstanding as is 
an essential feature of suburban life in 
America. The quarrel arose out of auction 
bridge. Jud ignorantly maintained— But 
I shall not go into the merits of the contro- 
versy here. Suffice it to say that Jud was 
utterly in the wrong. 

The thing did not come to an open breach, 
for we are not knock-down-and-drag-out sort 
of folk here at Elmside. The name Elmside 
we use for that restricted part of our subur- 
ban town where a few of us live who have a 


ceased to borrow mine. This action was so 

ointed that I could not in honor ask for the 
sie of his sprayer. I did not go so far as 
to buy a sprayer—that would have been too 
deliberately unfriendly—but I borrowed one 
from a geographically more distant neighbor. 
Jud clearly saw me one Sunday morning 
spraying my fruit-trees with an implement 
that was not his. I fancy it gave him pause. 

At any rate, he appeared a day or two later 
at out common back-yard fence with a flat 
box in his hand. 

“Morg,” he said, in his old friendly way, 
“how would you like to have some pansy 


certain measure of self- 

respect. Six-cylinder 
kind of people we are, for 
the most part, with a 
light sprinkling of eights. 
There is hardly a man 
of us who has to go in to 
the city before the eight- 
forty-nine. When in a 
prankish mood we refer 
to ourselves as the eight- 
forty-niners. Out at the 
golf-links Lem Blakesly 
once spoke of Elmside 
as a sub-suburb. But 
Blakesly is an eight- 
thirteen kind of a man, 
and speaks accordingly. 
We have a fine little 
country club, but it is 
not as exclusive as one 
could sometimes wish. 
Financial reasons enter 
into this. 

Since eight-forty- 
niners have to be an ex- 
ample, in a way, to the 
less fortunate, Hoppinger 
and I bowed when we 
met and our wives main- 
tained a pretense of cor- 
diality, but a close ob- 
server might have noted 
that Hoppinger got his 
lawn- mower fixed and 
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‘*HOW WOULD 
YOU LIKE TO HAVE SOME PANSY PLANTS?” 


‘*MORG,’’ HE SAID,’”’ IN HIS OLD FRIENDLY WAY, 
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THESE PANSIES WERE STERN TASK-MASTERS 


plants?” He rested the “flat” upon the 
fence. 

I did not especially care for pansy plants; 
other things being equal, I prefer motoring 
to gardening as exercise. But I was glad that 
he was making a peace-offering and (by im- 
plication) an admission that he had been 
wrong in his interpretation of the rules of 
auction, though he had one obscure authority 
upon his side. So I took the plants and 
spaded up a place for them. While I was 
doing so he brought me more. There must 
have been fifty of them in all. I had to come 
back after tea to finish the work and to 
omit my evening spin in the motor-car, 

though the Hoppingers went out in theirs. 

The pansies responded to my unwilling 
efforts and before long had taken to bloom- 
ing. Jud and I grew close enough in our 
relations to be partners in “hearts” on the 
train. 

“Morg,” he said one evening, 
will excuse my mentioning it. Of course I 
have no authority over those pansies any 
more, but you ought to keep the blossoms 
cut regularly. Otherwise they will go to seed 
and stop blooming.” 

““Yes—yes, I must do that,” I answered. 
Personally I should have been willing to let 
them go to seed and stop blooming, but I felt 
under obligation not to offend Jud, even 
though he had not openly renounced his 
sinister views upon auction. So I again 


“T hope you 





omitted my evening ride and worked hard 
over the flowers. There were hundreds of 
blossoms to cut, water to be carried, and 
weeds and grass to pull. All the grass which 
had refused to come up in my lawn appeared 
in my garden. As Jud buzzed away in his 
car that evening, waving his hand insultingly 
at me, I had a suspicion that he had given 
me his plants in order to enjoy a care-free 
life, at the same time making trouble for me. 
These pansies were stern task-masters. My 
wife began to speak of our car as a stationary 
engine. I hinted that she bear a hand now 
and then at the flower-bed, but she said she 
was not going in for outdoor sports this 
summer. I replied that taking care of a 
pansy-bed was not, strictly speaking, a 
sport, but even this did not convince her. 

As I worked, my mind was occupied with 
plans for retaliation, for I was now convinced 
that F a s gift was malicious in its intent. 
My first act in a campaign of frightfulness 
was to buy his small boy a drum. 

As I look back, I am not especially proud 
of this act. It did not have the subtlety that 
should mark our station in life; it was more 
the act of one who goes to town on the 
seven-fifty-three. Besides, the young man 
seemed to feel that he owed me entertain- 
ment in return for my gift, and he boomed 
away constantly near my window. An early 
riser he was, too. My wife spoke of the affair 
as a boomerang. I do not say that Jud sug- 
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gested this procedure to his boy, but of 
course a person who holds subversive views 
upon bridge is likely to have other weak 
spots in his character. 

The drum was soon broken, but Jud’s 
next overt act was to lure me to a certain 
moving-picture show. 

“Bully reel they have down at the Palace 
this week,” he said. ‘‘The missus and I 
saw it last night. You’d better drop around 
while it is here.” 

At that time I still retained some faith in 
human nature, so in the evening after my 
pansy work was done my wife and I went to 
this recommended show. Before the evening 
was over I saw that this was to be a war to 
the finish between Jud and me. It was really 
rather dreadful. At no time did any actor 
conduct himself as people do in real life. 
Besides, we were the only.residents of Elm- 
side in the theater. The rest were a miscel- 
laneous kind of people, and, as Lem Blakesly 
once admitted, “the population of the world 
is divided into two classes, Elmsiders and 
outsiders.” : 

“T’ll have to ask you,” said my wife on 
the way home, “to excuse me from the 
actual fighting and bleeding. I don’t think a 
woman was meant for this sort of thing.” 

“T shouldn’t have dragged you into it,” 
I replied. 

“I wish you every luck,” she said. “‘ You 
have my loyal support. It’s just that I 
personally—” 

“IT understand,” I replied. “‘My mistake 
entirely.” 

I did not sleep that night until I had taken 
a step that would vindicate my _ honor. 
Drawing the blinds of my library windows, 
I deliberately searched through our books 
until I found one that would serve my dark 
purposes. I have no apology to make this 
time. The act was one worthy of the best 
traditions of an Elmsider and eight-forty- 
niner. I conferred this book upon jud in his 
back yard before breakfast. 

“We went to your movie last night,” I 
said. “‘Remarkable film.” Note that I did 
not say, remarkably good. ‘‘By the way, 
Jud, let me lend you this book. Something 
that will keep you up nights.” 

The poor dupe took the thing into the 
house. It was called The Springs of Hope. 
My wife said it might better have been 
called Hoping Against Hope, for it is one of 
those irritating novels that keeps one reading 
along under Palos pretenses, always vainly 
expecting something to happen. 

Jud returned the book with suspicious 
promptness, but, true to the terms of our 
contest, he pretended to like the story. I 
gave him my unwilling admiration for the 
way he carried things oft. 
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Jud is the kind of person who can smile 
and smile and be a villain. He gave me an 
automobile clock that he must have known 
would lose time and make me miss trains. 
So I sent a book-agent to him with a kind 
of combination encyclopedia, history of the 
world, and first aid to he injured; told you 
how to make furniture out of packing-boxes 
and how to cure warts—that sort of thing. 
Poor Jud had a hard time getting rid of the 
fellow. I could see the man backing awa 
from the front porch, contesting every inch 
of the ground. I enjoyed many chuckles 
that evening as I labored over the pansies. 

Now followed a period of guerrilla warfare 
in which we exchanged little presents which 
outraged the sensibilities at a low price. I 
learned to know the inner meaning of the 

hrase, “ Beware the Greeks bearing gifts.” 
i got so I dreaded the sight of Jud approach- 
ing with a parcel. Once it was a vase with 
some astonishing pink grapes upon a yellow 
background. My wife grew quite depressed 
at this gift. 

B is always the women who suffer,” she 
said. 

Yet through it all Jud and I remained out- 
wardly friendly. hatever our faults may 
be—for people who take the eight-forty-nine 
are only human—we are not longshoremen. 

At last came my opportunity to administer 
a telling blow under the cloak of friendship. 

Partridge came to me out on the golf- 
links looking despondent. Partridge is presi- 
dent of the club, and he used to go to town 
on the eight-forty-nine. Since the failure of 
his business he does not go in at all, but we 
feel that he is still an eight-forty-niner at 
heart. 

“The Greens Committee is keeping me 
awake nights again,” he said. “ Blakesly has 
resigned. He says he is going into private 
life and try to win back some of his friends. 
I suppose you wouldn’t—that is—no use 
asking you, of course. One doesn’t know 
where to turn.” 

Every one who has ever missed a five-foot 
putt will understand how we feel toward our 
Greens Committee. We may trust them 
more or less in financial affairs and try to 
treat their wives and daughters with respect, 
but at the club the Greens Committee has 
no more friends than an umpire. 

“Try Hoppinger,” I whispered. “Play 
— his vanity. He has a love of titles and 
office-holding. I believe you could land him 
if you went about it skilfully.” 

“May I tell him you suggested him?” 

“Yes, if you care to.” wanted Jud to 
know, in the dark days that were to follow, 
that I am not a person to be trifled with. 

The plan succeeded better than I could 
have hoped. Jud not only accepted the 








‘*THIS AIN'T NO SIGN,’ 


vacant place on the committee, but he 
thanked me for my support. 

“It was awfully decent of you, Morg, 
after our little squabble over that auction 
business. More than likely I was wrong, 
anyway. IfIcan ever do you a good turn—” 
In short, the poor fellow was so grateful that 
I felt almost guilty. It only shows to what 
a man’s vanity will lead him. 

Within a day or two Lem Blakesly had 
shaken off the depression that had come over 
him during his office-holding days. He was 
courting popularity among the lower orders 
by advocating that the Svaue Committee 
be hanged from that beautiful birch-tree near 
the seventh hole. 

If Judd felt this hostile public sentiment, 
he gave no sign. He continued to treat me 
as if there had never been a rift in our friend- 
ship. On my part I felt that since he had 
all but renounced his vicious views upon 
auction, we could once more invite him into 
ourhome. My wife agreed to have them to 
dinner, only reserving the right to make 
him face the pink grape vase upon the side- 
board. 





HE SAID, ‘‘ THAT YOU “ Of 
AIN’T A ABLE MAN IN THE FIRE-INSURANCE LINE” 
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“IT cannot let bygones be 
bygones as easily as you,” 
she said. 

That night Jud paid a 
gracious little tribute to an 
article upon street paving 
I had written for the paper. 

“Splendid piece you had 
in the Argus,” he said. 

“Oh, only a little thing 
I dashed off.” I replied. 

“You writers,” he said, 
“must have an interesting 
time observing life.” 

I am not a writer, as he 

‘well knew (except a writer 
of fire-insurance policies), 
but the designation was not 
unpleasing. Jud, after all, 
was a likable fellow and 
essentially an eight-forty- 
niner. 

“If one had time to go 
into the thing,” I replied. 

“Here is an interestin 
story,” he said. “If I ha 
half your ability I’d work 
it up into a play or some- 
thing.” He related an in- 
eident that had come under 
his observation in the whole- - 
sale imitation-pearl-button 


trade. ‘‘You are welcome 
to it,” he concluded. 

course I would 
change the names and 


everything,” I said. 

The idea kept coming back to me again 
and again in the following days, and I could 
not rest until I had begun to set down my 
thoughts upon paper. T bought books about 
the science of play-writing. I familiarized 
myself with the wholesale imitation-pearl- 
button trade; I worked constantly over the 
play in my leisure hours. 

In three months I had the “’script” (as 
we call it in the profession) ready for a man- 
ager to read. In another three I had suc- 
ceeded in getting a manager to read it. He 
was not entirely discouraging about it. 

“This ain’t no sign,” he said, “that you 
ain’t a able man in the fire-insurance line.” 

Since then I have wasted so much time 
and money and energy upon the play-writin 
business that I have come to feel that ju 
could not have done me‘a worse turn than 
to propose it. If we had not composed our 
pT sc I could almost fancy that his 
action was malicious. If so I can only say 
that it was unworthy of an eight-forty-niner. 
Sometimes I almost wish we could have it ' 
out, man to man, like people who go in on 
the seven-seventeen. 











Mr. Hippo: “ No more spring beds for me.” 








As Nature Made Him 
SHORT - SIGHTED OFFICER: “It’s 
all right, my man, you can take off your 
mask now; the gas has passed. 
PRIVATE: “ Beggin’ your pardon, sir; I 
’ain’t got no mask on.’ 





Qualified 

TEACHER (to the Sunday-school class): 

“Children, can any of you tell me what 
Ananias did?” 

LitrLe JouN Henry (thinking that she 

referred to the gentleman’s occupation): ‘‘He 


Idd 


wrote the weather reports! 





Al! She Wanted 
MBS. NEWBRIDE: “I want to get some 


salad.” 
Deaer: “Yes’m. How many heads?” 
Mrs. Newsripe: “Mercy! I thought 


you took the heads off. I just want plain 


chicken salad.” 





Unappreciated 


FE DITH’ S uncle had come to pay a visit. 
After the first greetings were over, and 

he was comfortably seated with the child on 

his knee, he asked, as uncles always do, 

whether she was “a good little girl.” 

“but nobody knows 


“Yes,” said Edith, 
"ad 


For Her Own Protection 


“YES, madam,” said a Chicago salesman, 
‘this is the most exquisite dinner-set 
we ever handled. The price is $200.” 

“T’ll take it,” said the lady on the other 
side of the counter, “if you ll agree to mark 
it ‘Imitation—Price $8.25.’” 

" course, madam, but — er — that’s 
rather an odd request.” 

“T realize that, but I want to deceive our 
servant-girl.” 


Cheap Enough 

ONES (as he treads on a tack): “1 wish 

you wouldn’t be so careless in throwing 
tacks about, Mary.” 

Mrs. Jones (placidly); “Henry, you are 
getting meaner and meaner every 
can buy a whole package of tacks for a 
penny.” 


Higher Authority 
R. BROWN is outside,” said the new 
office-boy. “Shall I show him in?” 
“Not on your life!” exclaimed the j junior 
partner. owe him ten dollars.” 
“Show him in,” calmly said the senior 
a of the firm. “He owes me twenty- 
ve. 











THE TaTTOOER: “‘O’ course ye can have initials if ye 
want ’em, but as you're goin’ abroad, 
if I was you, I’d have two hearts with 
an arrow through em’, or something 
kinder interchangeable like that”’ 


A Bargain in Babies 
AMONG the deacons of a church in a 
New England town was an old fellow 
known as “Uncle Thomas,” who, although 
too deaf to hear anything at all, was always 
in his accustomed seat at church, and who 
was untiring and zealous in his religious work. 

Owing to a shortage in song-books in the 
Sabbath-school, some addition- 
al ones were ordered by Uncle 
Thomas, who advised the pas- 
tor of their arrival, and 
secured the latter’s promise to 
announce the fact from the 
pulpit on Sunday morning. 

the pastor made the an- 
nouncement, among _ others 
concluding with this one: 

‘Parents wishing their chil- 
dren baptized will please pre- 
sent them at the conclusion of 
the service.” 

Whereupon the good deacon 
jumped to his feet and, in the 
loud voice peculiar to the deaf, 
bawled out, “Those who 
haven’t one can get them at my 
house for fifty cents apiece!” 
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Land Fishing 

AN Illinois girl, visiting 
a ranch in New Mex- 

ico, pointed to the rope 

coiled on the pommel of a 

cowboy’s saddle and 

asked: 

“What use 
line?” 

“‘That’s to ketch steers 
an’ hosses, miss,”’ said the 
ranchman. 

“Indeed!” said the 
young woman. “And 
what bait do you use?” 


is that 


A Misunderstanding 
ITTLE Paul, who 


owned a pet cat named 
Tad, came home from 
school one day and was 
told by his nurse, very 
sorrowfully, that Tad had 
been run over by a street- 
car and killed instantly. 
She was surprised that the 
news, which she thought 
would break the heart of 
the child, did not call 
forth an expression of re- 
gret, or a tear. Paul went 
about his playing as if 
nothing had _ happened. 
When bedtime came, and the boy was ready 
for bed, his nurse heard him crying, 
and ran in to know what was the matter. 
He exclaimed, in the midst of his tears: 
“Mother says Tad is dead!” 
“But,” said the nurse, “‘when I told you 
this afternoon, you didn’t shed a tear.” 
“Cause I thought you said Dad was dead.” 





“Did you enter the races?” 
“ Yes; but I got scratched” 
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Outspoken 

N a certain town of 

Rhode Island they tell 
of an old gentleman 
whose habits and man- 
ners are somewhat prim- 
itive. He married twice. 
On his second wedding- 
journey he visited a 
business acquaintance in 
another town. On his 
arrival he presented his 
bridein this gracefulway: 

“This is Mrs. ; 
’Tain’t the other Mrs. 
M. I wish it was.” 








Classmates 


RS. ERWIN was 

showing Selma, the 
new Swedish maid, “‘the 
ropes.” 

“This,” said Mrs. Er- 
win, “is my son’s room. 
He is in Yale.” 

“Ya?” Selma’s face lit 
up with sympathetic un- 
derstanding. ‘‘ My brud- 
der ban there, too.” 

“Ts that so? What year?” How His Honor Felt 

“Ach! he ban got no year! He ban punch IN a Western court not long ago the judge, 
a man in the eye, und the yoodge say, ‘You of Celtic extraction, addressed a fre- 
Axel, sixty days in yail!’” quently convicted yay in these terms: 

“Are you aware that 
for these repeated 
breaches of the law it is 
in my power to sentence 
you to a term of servi- 
tude far exceeding your 
natural life, and that, 
furthermore, I am very 
much inclined to do it?” 





Tue Brive: “ OA, Herbert, that reminds me. Perhaps 
you can show me how to make whipped cream” 





Too Much Gas 
“Is the service nearly 

over!” queried the 
late arrival of the wait- 
ing chauffeur. 

“Naw; parson’s stuck 

in second,” was the dis- 
couraged reply. 


A Wise Youth 
UNCLE BOB: “If I 
was to give you a 
cent, Tommy, what 
would you do with it?” 
Tommy: “I’d buy a 
New Comer: “ Does a shell that size often hit a man?’ postal card and write to 
“ Naw—only once” you for a quarter.” 














“Well, sir, which part of my paper would you like to read next?” 





Defenseless 
OUTH is no barrier to real trouble. His- 
torical controversies are creeping into 
the public schools, since in the larger cities 
there is such an increasing attendance of 
various races. 

The class in history had been called and 
the teacher was giving a review lesson. 

“Who discovered America?” she asked, 
directing her gaze upon little Tommy Noyes. 
The lad grew deathly white and showed 
much agitation. The teacher, in much sur- 
prise, repeated the question. 

“Oh, please, ma’am,” he finally blurted 
out, “ask me somethin’ else.” 

‘Something else, Tommy? Why should 
I do that?” 

“The guys in back here was talkin’ about 
it vaaielan: Timmy Flinn said it was dis- 
covered by an Irish saint, Gustaf said it was 
a sailor from Sweden, and Tony Guerra 
said it was Columbus, an’ if you’d seen what 
happened you wouldn’t ask a little fellow 
like me what’s got no gang.” 





Woman’s Work 
HE CHILD: “Mother, what is 
sure’?” 
Tue Moruer: “It’s the ‘spare time a 
woman has in which she can do some other 
kind of work, dearie.” 


‘lei- 


She Only Half Tried 
“NMAOTHER,” said a_ twelve-year-old of 
Baltimore, “did you tell father I 

wanted a new bicycle?” 

“Yes, dear,” said the mother, “I told him; 
but he said he couldn’t afford to buy you one.” 

“Of course he’d say that; but what did 
you do?” 

“I told him how badly you wanted it, and 
argued in favor of it, but he refused.” 

“Argued! Oh, mother, if it had been some- 
thing you wanted yourself you’d have cried 
a little and then you’d have got it.” 





Almost the Speed Limit 

“AT Chattanooga,” said a veteran of the 

Civil War, “one of the men in my com- 
pany left early in the action, and no one saw 
him till after the battle, when he appeared 
in camp unwotnded and unabashed. Some 
of the boys accused him of running away, but 
he wouldn’t admit it. 

“*T only recreated in good order,’ he 
declared. 

“T heard of the matter, and a few days 
later I asked him if he had any idea how fast 
he had ‘retreated.’ 

“*Well, I'll tell you, cap’n,’ he said. ‘If I 
had been at home, and going after the 
doctor, folks that see me passin’ would have 
thought my wife was right sick!” 
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CARUSO Mc CORMACK 


Everybody naturally wants 


to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending two 
concerts—the greatest artists in all the world 
appearing at one, some little-known artists 
at the other — which would you chooser 
You would quickly decide to hear the re- 
nowned artists who are famous for their 
superb interpretations. And this is exactly 
the reason why the Victrola is the instrument 
for your home. The world’s greatest artists 
make records for the Victrola exclusively. 


Caruso, Alda, Braslau, 
Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De 
Luca, Destinn, Elman, Far- 
rar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, 
Garrison, Gluck, Hempel, 
Homer, Journet, Kline, 
Kreisler, Marsh, Martinelli, 
McCormack. Melba, Pade- 
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rewski, Powell, Ruffo, Schumann - Heink, Scotti, 
Sembrich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, Wither- 
spoon, Zimbalist. 














7 | 
here are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $400, and there are Victor dealers everywhere who 

will gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music fot | | 

you, Ask to hi ir the saengel Voice Culture Records. | 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. | | 

New Victor Ree c d onstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 


Mahogany or oak 
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For Your “Meatless Days” 


Of course you will want to help the Gov- 
ernment in the work of conserving food 
supplies by having one or two meatless days 
each week. For your meatless meals you 
will want food that supplies as much nutri- 
ment as meat at a lower cost—food that is 
ready-to-eat and easily digested. | 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


contains all the body-building material in the whole 
wheat grain prepared in a digestible form. It is 100 
per cent. whole wheat—nothing wasted, nothing 
thrown away. The whole wheat contains every ele- 


ment needed for building healthy bodies and for fur- . 


nishing energy for the day’s work. .It contains more 
real, body-building nutriment than meat, eggs or 
potatoes and costs much less. 


Two or three of these crisp, 
brown little loaves of cooked 
whole wheat with milk or 
cream make a nourishing, sat- 
isfying meal for any time of day 
at a cost of a few cents. Deli- 
cious with sliced bananas, 
stewed prunes, baked apples or 
other fruits. 
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Made only by a 

THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. a 
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Frontispiece in Color 

With Columbus in the African Isles 
Illustrated from Photograp! 

The Liar. A Story 
Illustrations by Rou 


A Defense of Marriage 


Frazee. A Story 
Illustrations by ¢ I 


Desiderium. A Poem 
Forging America’s Weapons of War 
A Series of Drawings in Tint 


Pride. A Story 
Illustrations by I 


Wal (CHASE 
The Wanderer. A Poem 
Mark Twain’s Letters. Arranged, with 

A Mistake in the Horoscope. A Story 


The Honeymoon Trail 
int t GrorGE WricH 


Illustrations in t 


Mobilizing the Women 


3 by Davin C. H 


A Point of Honor. A Story 
Revivals Past and Present a or a 


A Strike in the Mines.- A Story 


Illustrations by W. H. D. Koerner 


Diplomatic Days in Mexico 


Illustrated from Photographs 
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For Christmas 


“The Most Beautiful Magazine of the Year” 














James Whitcomb Riley’s Letters 
\ DELIGHTFUL collection of this much-loved poet's letters to chil- 


dren will be here printed for the first time. A new revelation of Mr. 
Riley's humor and tenderness for the little folk who were always his best 
friends. The article is the first of a series that will be the most notable 


magazine feature of the year. 











Notable Short Stories by 








Katharine Fullerton Gerould Wilbur D. Steele 
Zona Gale Charles Caldwell Dobie 
Margarita Spalding Gerry Ellis Parker Butler 


and others 











Within the Rim—by Henry James 


REMARKABLE article written only a few weeks before the great 
authoMs death. It breathes his zeal and devotion for embattled 
England. 
with an introduction by Elizabeth Asquith 











Holiday Features 
















THE PROUD LADY WHY OLD SONGS LIVE 
By Henry van Dyke By Richard Le Gallienne 
Illustrated in Full Color Illustrated in Full Color 

by Franklin Booth by Marion Powers 





Striking War Articles by Captain Arthur Hunt Chute 
and George Harding. Many Illustrations in Color and Tint 
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The Soul of the Russian Revolution | Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule 
By MOISSAYE J. OLGIN By CHAS. DOWNER HAZEN 
; : AUTHOR OF “EUROPE SINCE I815S,” ETC. 
lhe earlier fate of Alsace-Lorraine lies in a period 
of European history which is hazy to most Ameri- 
ans. This book provides a brief and reliable ac- 
ount of the matter upon which public opinion 
’ may safely rest. $1.25 net 
Ready November 8th Ready November 8th 











A new novel by A new novel by A Christmas A Notable Book 
the author of the author of story by the on the Theatre 
author of 


‘4 Rose-Garden “The Bent Twie” 
Husband” . ’ “Carry On,” etc. 


The The Problems 
Wishing Understood Seventh | of the 


ang Man Betsy Christmas |Playwright 


By By By 
a DOROTHY CONINGSBY CLAYTON 
WIDDEMER CANFIELD DAWSON HAMILTON 


Pogany , ree Decorated Gift Book Just Ready 
3rd large printing $1.60 net 
$1.30 net 50 cents net P 
Just Ready 
$1.35 net 
he idul of the triokt “Simply throbs with “The Seventh Christ- This interesting and au- 
iain oalieia aiiatias aaee varm -hearted human mas” tells how Mary thoritative volume by 
eae | ature, and ripples with knew when the time had the author of “Studies 
read = 
irresistible humor In come to tell the child in Stagecraft, et 
ake fi : 
1aK ; brief, it is one of th Jesus the story of his brings his subject down 
chi t charming tales of birth. It is the first to “last Saturday night.” 
arted peo] hild life, together with time he has heard the 
l ] . 
vho enjoy a lov the lif f grown - ups, Christmas story, and he 
ld in a sparklir that w have ever is the first child in the 
i Vv. ¥. 7 d world’s history to hear it 























Over Japan Way | Topography and | _ Li Hung Chang 


By ALFRED M. HITCHCOCK Strategy in the War | sas 
Profuse ast : , . By DOUGLAS W. JOHNSON | BLAND'S “CHINA UNDER THI 
\. \ SOR OF PHYSIOGRAPHY, EMPRESS DOWAGER 
fj t € tit . = ME " x1 ‘ . ne 2 nhs nee | Uniform with Ch IyNWO d's ‘Abraham 
: id 8 1 ou The first authoritative biogr aphy of 
vhich the greatest of modern China great 





men 
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New Fiction 
Missing By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s first war novel. A dramatic situation [ ae 
resulting from the war ts depicted in the romance of a young ” 
bride whose soldier husband is reported “missing’ $1.5 
The Long Lane’s Turning By Hallie Erminie Rives 
luthor “Tlearts Coura u Se 4 
\ vividly told story, the charm of the South, people of per 
sonality, make this an out standing novel Tllu ° , ry $1 5 
Green Fancy. By George Barr McCutcheon hook of sxtranedeam 
s A A ‘ traordina 
Author ’ “Graustar Sys “From ti Hlousetot ae ic. nterest to all Americans. 
All the romance of Graustark right in New England where a r tory of a beloved 
| young New Yorker dis overs an international consplifa eur i” ng the A meri- 
| Fy ans ty lor, $1.5 1 ‘ ‘ vho won dis- 
min many capa a 
ery rere ee By Olive Wadsley 
[he author of “ Possession” tells a romantic story of a Parisiar 
gamin who becomes a London hero Illus., $1.4 JOSEPH 
Miss Million’s Maid........... By Berta Ruck . r 
futhor of “ His Official Fiancée,” etc. New Englander, 
The amusing love affairs of a girl who becomes maid to a young New Yorker, Lawyer, 
heiress once her own maid...........c.eeceeee: Illus., $1.4 Ambassador 
By 
| Theron G, Strong 
“Ye e;e es ae . , ¢ 
'| Illustrated Gift Editions Luthor of “Landmarks, of a 
= Illustrated. $3.00 
|| The Seaport Towns 
of the South................By Mildred Cram 
pe ; THE FIGHT FOR 
| With »4 ulustrations and @ front p ’ tor C {llan G r “= : 
Cram B 8x0, boxed, $2. THE REPUBLIC 
In which an author and an artist give delightful pictures of thei IN CHINA 
adventures in eighteen picturesque seaport towns on the Sout! 
Atlantic Coast. By 
: ; B. L. Putnam Weale , 
Rambles in Old College sii’ ait Silas tcl 
oer By Hildegarde Hawthorne Letters from Peking,” ete 
futhor of “Old Seaport Tow Vew England.” With + Illustrated. $3.50 
illustrations in two | rs by J. A. Seaford ; Boxed, $2.5 ‘ 
Woman as Decoration.......By Emily Burbank These Books 
futhor of “The Art a a a ee are Published by 
duo-tor ere ; B 1, $2.5 
| (On woman as an important factor in any de orative s he me, DODD, MEAD 
with a few simple rules on the art of good dressing & COMPANY 
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HE peaceful pleasures of a home library are of infinite 

variety and enduring charm. Good books open wide the 
gates of travel—enhance the beauties of the arts and sciences 
portray the whole gamut of human emotions. They deserve a 
worthy setting. Every home should have a library. 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases are designed to 
meet every need of the home library. Artistic in design, built in inter- 
changeable units, they afford perfect protection for books, and add im- 
measurably to the charm and beauty of the home. 

[heir exclusive and patented mechanical features insure noiseless operations and 
service. A variety of styles and finishes to match furniture and furnishings. 


Write today for illustrated catalog No. 1266 


The Slobe"Wernicke Co, Giacinnati, U. S. A. 


hes tn more than 2,00 


lasting 
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‘““There came to Fanny Brandeis a 


great resolve. She would put herself 
ina high place. Every talent she possessed, 
every advantage, every scrap of knowledge, 
every bit of experience, would be used toward 
that end. She would make something of herself. 
She would mold a hard, keen-eyed, resolute woman, 


whose godhead was to be success, and to whom suc- 





cess would mean money and position.” 
And then she plunged into Big Business. How she worked out her destiny, 


how she found her formula for success lacking an ingredient—and how she 


discovered that ingredient—make the rest of 


EDNA FERBER’S 


vital novel of American business 


FANNY HERSELF 


By the Author of 
‘* Dawn O'Hara,” ‘‘ Personality Plus,’’ ‘‘ Emma McChesney & Co.,” etc. 


i : “ur “sh ts b IH 





THE H EART OF Oo SON Oo SAN ELIZABETH COOPER 


Author of ‘‘My Lady of the Chinese ( ourtyard,” etc 
What “My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard” did for the women of 
China, this book does for the women of Japan. It is the story of a 
true Japanese woman, her life of self-sacrifice and submission to the 
stern precepts of Old Japan. 32 Jllustrations. Cloth, 8vo, net $1.75. 


DROWSY By JOHN AMES MITCHELL 
‘Athos of The Last American," elc. 
The famous editor of “ Life,” returning to a field in which he is a 
proved master, gives us an extraordinary novel of a woman with an 
unusual lover—a lover with a strange inheritance. While Drowsy’s 
achievements may seem incredible, would not the Atlantic Cable have 
been a fairy tale to Columbus? J/lustrated. Cloth, r2mo, net $1.50. 


BENEFITS FORGOT _ © sé wus 
Author of * Lydia of the Pines "et 
A Story of Lincoln and Mother Love 
Every man in the service should own this true story of Lincoln. It 
tells of a young army surgeon in the Civil War who repaid with neglect 
his mother’s patient devotion and of President Lincoln’s personal inter- 


vention Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, net 75 cents. 
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» OVE] once had a way of inducting inceasingly out of th rapidly changing 
the reader into the story by first cast cene For it is a thrilling, checkered story 

ne a leisurely backward glance ovet that takes a young Irish-American far aheld 

rr three generations of the he ro’s for nothing short of a Cook’s tour around 

a bear all this seemed a necessary prelud the world. And on the same vessel sails a girl 
betore the ictual busine ss of the tak Was vhom he recognizes by her shor Ss, W hich for 

begun lhe tendency now idays Is quite the three vears had been tripping daily past the 

reverse, and Vou! modern novelist has de cellar window where he worked, SO that he 


loped 1 sort of literary jlu-jitsu whereby, had come to know them tro 


m every ther 


vith the very nrst sentence, the reader 1S pall of feet in the vorld. In Italv. across the 


catapulted off his 
feet into the ver 
thick of things. W<« 
ieave it to the critics 
to discuss the re¢ 
spective merits of 
these method 

hile Wwe point the 
reader's attention t 
the fact that Harold 
VMacGrath,inhis ni 
novel, The 1 

Trish, sets 1n mo- 
tion the wheels f 
charming story in 


quite the most orig- 


imal way imagin- 
able. Lhe reader 


must be a cold lum; 
ot flesh who I not 
< ptivated heart 
and soul by the in 
genious, dé bonall 
““cét-away” of this 
sparkling and most 
unusual story. Ro- 


mance never trippe d 


Mediterranean, 

} down the Red Yea, 

| into the kar East, 
and eventually to 
Hong-Kong, the 
story goes its stren- 
uous course, and the 
young hero finds 
the bafing mystery 
enshrouding the girl 
taking a new turn 
in every land 
Chere are plots and 
ounterplots 

iplenty, in which 
the proverbial Irish 
luck of the hero, and 
his muscles as well, 
are called on more 
than once to serve 


their turn 


\ fine and stirring 





note 1S sounded in 
HaARoLp MacGRatTHu Basil King’s new 

The Lu I novel, = 77 High 
Heart, which should 


out upon the scene more engagingly and cap- — ring like a clarion call over the land now that 
tured a more willing audience inthe sounding we are “a nation in arms.”” We have taken 
of the very first bars from the orchestra our place in the conflict at a time when the 
Nor has Mr. MacGrath spread all his big- ultimate moral issues involved stand out shin- 
gest berries on the top of the box. Thos« ing clear from the confusing incidents that 
who remember The Man on the Box and Ha precipitated the cataclysm—the hour when 
aR among his earlier successes know how the challenge to Humanity to vindicate itself 
artfully he weaves the stuf of romance into has become the chief business of mankind 
a magic carpet and transports the reader into No more inspiriting challenge to American 
a world of thrills and wonder which 1s yet hearts in these days of the pouring forth of 
our every-day world, after all. The Luck of — the nation’s blood and treasure has sounded 
he Irish is a worthy successor to its notable than that which echoes from the pages of 
predecessors. Mr MacGrath’s Magic as a this unusual novel, and nowhere has there 
tale-teller is all in evidence, the human note’ been set forth a finer definition of what 


is deep and true, and the humor bubbles up America’s purpose and ideals are in helping 
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to make the world safe for Democracy. 

Let it be said at once that The High Heart 
is strictly a work of fiction inspired solely by 
an artistic impulse. 
ganda. The author has not permitted him- 
self to plead a special cause or to wave the 
flag-in a cheap bid for applause. The pane- 
gyric that rings out in the final chapters of 


this story, carrying it to an impassioned 


It is IN no sense propa- 


climax rarely attained in _ fiction, 


spontaneously and naturally from the story 


springs 


itself, motivated by a group of very real peo- 
ple in a vital and absorbing situation. 

It goes without saying that the author of 
The Inner Shrine and The Li 
de vise a tale of undoubted exce llence of in- 
In the Broken- 
shire family—or family clan—Mr. King has 
attempted a task of character delineation 
which is remarkable for its interest and effec- 


fted Veil would 


vention and dramatic power. 


tiveness. The Brokenshire circle has for its 
center the great “ J: Howard,” a —— 
ful American who has made millions and who 
despotically dominates his own house and 
the children. 
The whole famity, in their Newport villas or 
New York homes, know no will but the will 
of the autocrat and founder of the Broken- 
shire It is this widely varied but 
typically American family group that Mr. 
King has painted with striking fidelity and 
and it is in this environment of 
wealth, social prestige, and worldly affairs 
that the heroine is placed, 
a striking, solitary figure, a nursery governess 
in the household of Mrs. Rossiter, J. Howard 
Brokenshire’s daughter. 

Upon the death of her father, Alexandra 
Adare finds herself, at twenty-four, with 
scarcely a penny and drawing nearer and 
nearer to the end of her expedients, with a 
vague consciousness that matrimony is the 


households of his grown-up 


“line.” 


success, 


a Canadian girl 


only destination for her. Descended from an 
excellent English family, and having lived in 
Europe, she possesses those distinctions of 
birth and breeding that are not readily 
apparent to a man of Brokenshire’s type. 
When his son Hugh falls in love with Alix, 
the great man tries to buy the girl off, and 
here comes the first clash between the high- 
spirited girl and the iron-willed man of 
millions. She proves more than a match for 
him in the seemingly unequal contest as the 
story goes on to rey eal the succeeding phases 


of the struggle. Hugh refuses to give up the 


girl, and is disowned by his father, while 
Alix will not marry him unless his family 
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come forward and ask her to do so, or unless 
Hugh becomes financially independent of his 
father. Thus it remains a drawn 
through the greater part of the book. Hugh, 
thrown on his own resources, endeavors to 
shift for himself, but with poor success. 
Alix gives up her position as governess in 
Mrs. Rossiter’s family and finds employment 
in New York as librarian for Grainger, a rival! 
of Brokenshire’s in the business world. They 
had once been rivals for the hand of the girl 
who is now Brokenshire’s second wife, and 
Alix, discovering that the old flame is still 
burning in the hearts of both Grainger and 
Mrs. Brokenshire, realizes that she is face to 
face with a difficult situation, but one that 
has placed in her hands a weapon that will 
bring J. Howard to terms. 

The great war breaks out and the Broken- 
shires profit in a financial way, holding indif- 
ferently aloof from the struggle otherwise, 
as being none of America’s business. Not so 
with Alix,who, as a Canadian, has the double 
viewpoint of Britisher and American, and 
whose soul is deeply stirred by the great con- 
flict. Itis given her to play a truly heroic part 
in this further progress of the story, and, like a 
flaming figure of Truth, to bring home to the 
Brokenshires, as to the reader, a vivid realiza- 
tion of the fact that Americais coming to her- 
self, just as France and England have found 
their spiritual regeneration, and that the world 


issue 


faces a new renaissance. It is not too much to 
say that in this book the soul of America 
has found the words to utter what it feels. 


The romance, thrill, and beauty of the old 
Southwest is recreated for us in an absorbing 
tale by Margaret Hill McCarter, entitled 
Vanguards of the Plains: A Romance of the 
Sania F# Trail. The story goes back to the 
heroic, splendid days of the ’40’s, when New 
Mexico was still a part of old Mexico, and 
the trade route from Fort Leavenworth to 
Santa Fé was the faintest of trails, stretching 
across interminable praries, which the white 
man traversed at his peril. It is a setting for 
high adventure and brave deeds, and the 
present tale is replete with them. Almost a 
score of characters play a part in the drama 
which the author stages in this pioneer coun- 
try—Americans, Mexicans, Indians—and 
there is no cessation of the exciting action, 
although the time of the story divides itself 
into three epochs and is spread over the years 
that intervene between the Mexican War and 
the aftermath of our Civil War. There is an 
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Of Immediate Interest to 
Americans Here and “Over There” 


How TO LIVE AT THE FRONT 
STRAIGHT TIPS TO THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
By HECTOR MacQUARRIE, A. B. Cantab. 

Second Lieutenant, Royal Field Artillery 


12 photogravure illustrations. !2mo. $1.25 net. 





The author tells the American soldier what he may expect in France 
The reading will make a man feel at home among the Tommies, the 
Poilus, the French and English people whom he sees on leave, and will 
show him how to avoid danger and thus fight for his country instead of 
dying forit. Every American soldier should read it before he goes to France. 


IF 1 WERE TWENTY-ONE 
‘By WILLIAM MAXWELL. 


8 illustrations. $1.25 net. 


This is a snappy book with a punch, by a man with wit, experience 
nd ent thee siasm who expresses 1. belief in the ability of a young man 
t ttain success. In every chapter, inevery line there is sharp aim at 


the truth ets h inspires and vk ts the reader 


THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. 
4 illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. $1.35 net. 

A New “Mason Brant” Detective Story 
A thrilling and humorous detective story in which the hero, a lionized 
novelist and college professor whose life has been particularly easy , 
rites of his adventures when suddenly dropped into the difficul ties 
ting from a particularly mysterious murder mystery at a wilderness 

imp rhis is a boo k with real character 


THE TWICE AMERICAN 
By ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
3 illustrations in color by Edmund Frederick. $1.35 net 
A sparkling romance of how Noel, a poor man, goes to South America, 


rrying with him little but the remembrance of the girl he left behind, 
f very different social and financial position. South America m: kes good 
f him in running her railroads and mines and finally in commanding 
nquering armies. Rich and famous, he returns to New York,— 
e results are amusing 


Limited and Fine Illustrated Editions 


THE DWELLING Houses OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 
By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH and D. E. HUGER SMITH 
128 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net 
A Limited Edition. 
It isa perfect delight to dream over the sketches and photographs and 


id the interesting historical and personal incidents associated with 
Charleston’s homes and streets 


COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD 
93 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net 
A Limited Edition. 
A Virginia book presenting the very spirit and life of the Old Dominion 


in text and illustrations in a manner that makes the book unique among 
Virginia volumes 


EARLY PHILADELPHIA : Its People, Life and Progress 
By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT 
120 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net. 
A Limited Edition. 
The city of many institutions and unimpeached traditions is presented 
in its varying aspects by one who knows the people of today and yester- 


day 
OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 
By JOHN T. FARIS 
117 illustrations and a map. Demi octavo. Decorated cloth. 
Boxed. $4.00 net. 

The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most historic in America 
Profuse illustrations and suggestive text mark the book as a prize for the 
automobilist, walker and historian 
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FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. 


MONTREAL 
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NANCY 
FIRST AND LAST 


By AMY E. BLANCHARD 


4 illustrations in black. One in color 
By W. F. Stecher. 12mo. 
$1.25 net. 


One of the very best stories from the 
pen of Miss Blanchard, describing as it 
does the delightfully romantic and in- 
teresting travels through fascinating 
countries of the heroine, Nancy. Miss 
Blanchard can tell a sensible girl’s story 
in a sensible way and this one will be 
generally welcomed by the host of her 


followers 
By the author of 
‘“‘WHAT MEN LIVE BY” 
THE TRAINING AND 
REWARDS OF THE 
PHYSICIAN 
By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D 
8 illystrations $1.25 net. 


Is the new volume in the Training 
Series. The author treats the subject 
in a fresh, vigorous fashion that wil] 
appeal not only to students and doc 
tors, but also to the public in general. 


RELIGIONS OF THE PAST 
AND PRESENT 
Edited by DR. J. A. MONTGOMERY 
$2.50 net. 


Is an authoritative yet popular account 
of ancient and modern religions from 
the viewpoint that the religions of each 
people has presented the highest ideals 
of that people. The authors are mem- 
bers of the faculty of Religious History 
of ‘he University of Pennsylvania, 
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t epi cope nd impressivene in 
tale such as this It gives in admirable per- 
pective a giowing and unforgettabl picture 


ff one t the most picturesque periods of 


American history What George W. Cable 

has done for Louisiana, Hamlin Garland for 

the Far West, and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 

for New England, Mrs. McCarter is doing 

for those portions of the Middle West wit}! 

vhich this and her earlier books d 
Of tl tory itself, 


in its intricat ve 


in r ihe t nd 
live . Fo ind 
hates, passions good 
ind bad but ving 
t hit heat e 1 
my ible t peat 
in det | he I 
prise I ! nd 
ref 1 back 


nye f bullet 
Bat rro it t 
red I nd craft 
! t ry ad 1 
ratt it t 
\l al Lhe I 
ta n t if ¢ 
roup t ird 
American 
t tf ft ! mie 
tr i! tt 
t of tor t t 
f | r 1 and tr ] n } ti 
t t rapnic | Her 
n el that 1s essentia \merical ’ 
} 8 , y 
roduct of our I , that differentiate t 


from a host ot books and disting 1! es it as 


real contribution to American fiction proper 


Americans who think th kn nd un- 
derstand America may well question § the 
ilidity of this assumption upon taking up 
/ Imerica V , by M. I 
Ravage. Here is an arresting volume, cogent 
ind thoughtful, and stimulating to an un- 
Sual de rre¢ be: i1use of the no el poimnt of 


criticism with which 


(met iis exhibit d to us through alien eyes. 
lhe book is far more than the life story of a 
Rumanian youth who 1s swept to America’s 
shores in the ist tide of immigration that 
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formerly set in from southeastern Europe 
it transcends the mere recital of the bewilder- 
ing, multitudinous experiences—interesting 
as these indeed are which be set and crowd 
upon the raw 
readjustment to a new world. ‘What, | 
wonder, do they know of America, who know 
only America?” asks Mr. Rava 


set of hi lume. “It is the free American 
1. 


at the out- 


oe 
ho needs to be instructec Only from 
the humble immi- 
grant can he learn 
just what America 
stands for in_ the 
family of nations.” 
Something of the 
pain of that upheav- 
al and up-rooting 
from the soil of the 
Old World, to be 
cast upon strange 
ground, withering 
for a space, and once 
more thriving, 
vividly set forth in 
these pages. Fron 
the Ghetto and 
sweat-shops of tl 
New York East 
Side, the autno! de- 
S ¢ ribe Bemis SiO 
climbing of tl 
rungs of the lad« 


from night scho¢ 


to I] oe ind inl 

rsit ind finall 

into the full panopl 

tf Amer n citizenship. It 1s an absorbing 
tory, and an impressive one, which will giv 


inderstanding of America to every 

\merican and impart a quickened 
f country lhere 1s a fine challenge 1 
these pages of struggle and victory—the mur 


rf ot transmutation in countless humb! 


lives going on daily before our eyes, whicl 
ff America by accident of buth almost 
holly overlook. It is the alien who pays t 
price for American citizenship, and who cat 
therefore best value the reward. 

If | could show you America as we of the 
oppressed peoples Set it! exclaims Mr 
Ravage. “If I could bring home to you even 
the smallest fraction of this sacrifice and this 
upheav al, the agony and the heartache, the 
endless disappointments, the yearning and 
the de spalr all of which must be ours befo 


we can make a home for our battered spirit 


immigrant in the ordeal of 
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An Announcement of 
New Books 


by 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
and 


CAPTAIN IAN HAY BEITH 











Vr Rinehart 








1 check list of 
new fiction 


OUR SQUARE 
AND THE 
PEOPLE IN IT 
By Samuel Hopkins Adam 
Itlus. $1.50 net 


\ REVERSIBLE 
SANTA CLAUS 
By Meredith Nicholson 
Illus. $1.00 net 
THE 
WANDERERS 
By Mary Johnston 
Decorations by 
Pogany, $1.75 net 
NO. 13 RUE DU 
BON DIABLE 
By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy 
Illus. $1.35 net 
TOMORROW 
MORNING 


By Edith Bernard Delano 
Illus. $1.35 net 


THE YOUTH 
PLUPY 
A sequel to “The Real 
a Real Boy 


of ¢ 
By Henry A. Shute 
Illus. $1.35 net 


AMONG US 
MORTALS 
Text. by F. P. A 


Pictures by Hill 
$1.25 net 


THE ROAD TO 
UNDER- 
STANDING 


By Eleanor H. Porter 
Illus. $1.40 net 


LONG LIVE 
THE KING 


By the author of ‘‘K”’ 


‘A delightful and charmingly told story.” 


George Barr McCutcheon. 


“Will prove the greatest of Mrs. Rinehart’s 
successes.’’—New York Times. 

““The book is written so well that it fairly races 
the reader along and interest never lags for a 
minute Decidedly one of the most entertain 
ing novels of the season.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Illustrated in color and tint by Arthur I. Keller and 


Irthur E. Becher $17.50 net 








ALL IN IT 
Kl Carries On 


A continuation of 
‘*The First Hundred Thousand’”’ 


The exploits of ‘‘K I” at Ypres and the Somme 
described with all the vividness, humor and 
human interest that made The First Hundred 
Thousand the most popular book of the war 


Colored frontispiece $1.50 net 





1 check list of 
notable Fall 
books 


HONEST ABE 
By Alonzo Rothschild 
Illus. $2.00 net 


THE LIFE OF 
JOHN FISKE 


By John Spencer Clark 
Illus. 2 vols. $7.50 net 


THE CRUISE 
OF THE 
CORWIN 
By John Muir 
Illus. $2.75 net 

JAPAN DAY 
BY DAY 


By Edward S. Morse 
With 777 illus 2 vols. 
$8.00 net 


DAYS OUT 
By Elisabeth Woodbridge 


$1.25 net 
A TREASURY 
OF WAR 
POETRY 
Edited by 


George Herbert Clarke 
$1.25 net 
THE 
ANSWERING 
VOICE 
One Hundred Love 
Lyrics by Women 
Selected by 
Sara Teasdale 
$1.25 net 


OLD 
CHRISTMAS 


And Other Kentucky 
Tales in Verse 
By William Aspenwall 
Bradley 
$7.25 net 

















Order from 
your bookstore 





HOUGHTON 


Canadian representative, Thomas Allen, Toronto 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston and 
New York 
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in this land of yours. We make no illusion for 
ourselves Though we may expect wealth, 
we have no thought of returning. It is fare- 
ell forever. We are not setting out on a 
trip, ve are emiugrating For we have 
glimpsed a vision of America, and we start 
out re solved that, whatever the cost, we shall 
make her our own In our own dumb 
vay we have grasped her message to us 
Yes, we immigtants have a_ real claim 
on America. Every 
one of us who did 
not grow faint 
hearted at the start 
of the battle and has 
stuck it out has 
earned a share in 
(America by the an- 
cient right of con- 
on™ 
While the greater 


part ot Mr Rav age’ 


volume 1s con- 
cerned with his lif 
in this country, the 
earlier chapters 


dealing with his Ru- 


manian origin and 
the curious factors 
that led to his emi- 
gration are of un- 
usual interest and 
call for special at- 
tention \ land 
sterile of opportuni- eee 
ties, race Oppression, Author of Herself 
poverty, naturally 


have their place in the drab background, but 
against this is flung a striking and individual 
figure, Couza, who, returning to the land of 
his birth after ars on American soil, 
‘prophet from Amer- 


some yt 


becomes a ve ritable 
ica,”’ scattering incredible largesse of Amer- 
ican money with lavish hand, and vaunting 
the | | Dorado of the New \ orld so success- 


fully that the trickle of emigration which at 


once began gradually developed into an al- 
most nation-wide exodus from Rumania. 
Fager youths, meeting in barns, banded 
themselves together for the purpose of 


walking to America,” and on this wave of 


enthusiasm hundreds of men and boys actu- 
' 


all made the trip on foot across the con- 


tinent to the Atlantic seaboard, financed by 


various large philanthropic societies. 
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[rish wit and faery lore are delightfully 
mingled in a story baffling to describe in the 
conventional terms that slip from the re- 
viewer's pen. A suggestion of the unique 
quality of the book lies in the title, Herself, 
Himself, and M f, in which Ruth Sawyer, 
the author of Seven Mil. Arden, 


the story of a girl left an orphan at an early 


recounts 


age, who is tenderly reared by her Irish nurse 
with the loyal assistance of a trio of friends, 
Little Hans, Mr. 
Mayberry, and Paul 
Godfrey. Judith is 
kept in ignorance of 
what has been tragic 
and ignoble in her 


father’s life, and 
grows up to woman- 
hood the * Her- 
self’? of the story 

awaiting “ Himself,’ 
who has been the 
hero of her day 
dreams from early 
childhood. She de- 
ceives herself in 
thinking she has 
found him in Olaf 


Nielsson, a 


Scandinavian 


young 
V10- 


linist who 1s achiev- 


ing a great musical 
reputation, and in 
the recoil from his 


unworthy love she 1 
temporarily 


DAWYER 


Himself, and M embit- 


tered. Follow ing 
upon the shattering of this and other illu- 
sions, she is persuaded by her faithful nurse, 
who remains her staunch support through 
out this time of crisis and discouragement, 
to return with her to Ireland. Here in the 
land of faeries and the Hungry Grass sh 
finds herself and her heart’s true happines 

The charm that lies in every page of thx 
story escapes all definition or de scription 
There hangs a fugitive, wistful delight about 
these pages like the perfume of a rare flower 
It can be captured only by a perusal of the 
story itself, and can be conveyed nowhere 
Those who have shared the delight of travel- 
ing the Seven Miles t 
anticipation of the still rarer delight that this 
story holds for them. 


Arden may have some 


THEODORE BROOKS. 
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Ambassador James W. Gerard 
MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY With fac- 


simile re- 
productions of documents never intended to see daylight. This 
book is one of the most important contributions to the literature 
of present-day events, and constitutes one of the most notable 
chapters in American History Fully illust., octavo, Net, $2.00 


Theodore Roosevelt 
THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 


“In the long run we have less to fear from foes without than 
from foes within; for the jormer will be formidable only as the 
latter break our strength.”’ —From the Author's Foreword. 

















Fearlessly and warningly Colonel Roosevelt speaks to his own peo- 
ple, urging that they stand four-square to the world—prepared to 
ensure by the very strength of our right that all men may be free. 


Octavo, Net, $1.50 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 
AND FLANDERS— 1915, A_ History of the 


Great War—Vol. II. 

The full and accurate story, ‘‘not likely to be superseded,” of the 
dark and terrible year called by the historian ‘‘the year of equi- 
librium.”’ “Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has the true heart of the mili- 
tary historian.’’-—The Spectator. Mlust., maps, octavo, Net, $2.00 


Frances Wilson Huard 4u9i.2f°3fyfome in 
MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF MERCY 


This is the simple story of the work at Villiers—the hospital 
established by the author in her devastated, beautiful chateau— 
the tragedy and humor of hospital service and the glorious re- 
habilitation of the ‘‘Home in the Field of Honour.” 

Illustrated from drawings by Charles Huard. 12mo, Net, $1.35 


By the Author of “I Accuse!” 
THE CRIME: A Supplement to ‘I Accuse!”’ 


In Two Volumes. Volume One now ready. A document as 
timely and as necessary as was “TI Accuse!” The author answers 
the slanders aimed at the suspected authorships of that book; he 
ridicules German claims to exculpation; clearly fastens upon the 
German Government the greatest crime of the ages; with vision 
and courage denounces his country’s guilt, and insists upon 
complete expiation. Octavo, Net, $2.50 
Arnold Bennett 
ro ANT Ta Being Comments ona 
BOOKS AND PERSONS pisti:poch (1908-1911) 
Only those quite “in the know” realized all along that the brilliant, 
pungent English critic, “Jacob Tonson,’’ was none other than 
Arnold Bennett. He pilloried many a well-known figure, and 
electrified literary London. It was his friend, Hugh Walpole, 
who got Mr. Bennett to confess to the identity of “Jacob 
Tonson.”’ This collection of exceedingly racy Causerves reveals an 


Arnold Bennett known only to his intimates. 12mo, Net, $2.00 




















New Fiction 


A. Conan Doyle 
HIS LAST BOW 


\ new series of Sher- 
lock Holmes reminis- 
cences, dealing with the 
alleged death of the il- 
lustrious detective. 


Net, $1.35 
‘*Sapper’”’ 
NO MAN’SLAND 


“There are chapters in 
this book which will 
live when hundreds of 
books written about the 
war have been for- 
gotten.” —The British 
Weekly Net, $1.25 


Baroness Orczy 
A SHEAF OF 
BLUEBELLS 


A romance of the days 
of Bonaparte by the 
author of “The Scarlet 
Pimpe rnel.’’ Net, $1.35 


E. F. Benson 
THE TORTOISE 


Another of those tales 
which we have come to 
expect from the author 
of “Dodo” Net, $1.50 


FrankL. Packard 
THE SIN THAT 


of(Quebec by the author 
of “The Adventures of 
Jimmy Dale’? — mys- 
tery, masquerading and 
regeneration. 
Illustrated, Net, $1.35 
H. A. Vachell 
FISHPINGLE 
“As good as any its 
author has written; 
which is saying a great 
ce al’ N. ¥. Eve ning 
Post Net, $1.35 
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The New War Tax Law 


The new law analyzed and reduced to a 
convenient reference for the busy man 
We have prepared for distribution among investors 


1—A booklet describing the New War 
Tax Bill, annotated and indexed 


2—A revised Income Tax Chart 
The new law is conveniently arranged for reference. 
The chart shows how it affects incomes ranging from 


$2,000 to $3,000,000. 


This War Tax Literature T-64 will be forwarded upon request. 
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In French Colonial Days Hayti was the most prosperous French Colony. The 
value of the exports for Hayti for the year 1788 was 220,000,000 Francs. 
fertility of the soil, favorable climatic conditions and protection afforded to capital 
at the present time is bringing a renewal of the former prosperity to Hayti. 
Particulars of Haytian American Corporation Securities forwarded on request. 
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Institutions of Trust 


Their Province in Individual 


and Business Affairs 


JOHN GRANT DATER 


FD 


* the financial and com- 
mercial situation and 

g the general outlook 

* 


s this time, to bear the 





BF MGR CaN HT is well, in considering 


Ts 5 mo old saying in mind that, 
¢ em 4 os ey) * 


Ss) “We never eat our soup 
as hot as it is served us,” for, no matter 
how vexatious and disturbing the prob- 
lems, there is ever the tempering element 
which serves to modify their extreme 


force. And this is particularly true of 


the unsettlement occasioned by war 


finance, taxation, price-hxing, labor 
troubles, and the like. 
Everything bearing upon 
business has been, as it 
were, in the melting-pot for 
months past. Industrial 
precedents and commercial procedure, 


Radical 
Changes 


ind many of the dearest traditions of 


bankers and merchants have been set at 
naught. The law of supply and demand, 
which has been held by economists to be 
s unalterable in its workings as the law 
f the Medes and the Persians, has been 
ispended and an embargo has been 


imposed upon the free movement of 


vold. 


WE have not suspended specie pay- 
ment, of course, as was the case 
during the Civil War, and as some of the 
European belligerents have done upon 
this occasion, and there is little or no 
likelihood that we shall have to do So. 
But the prohibition of gol: le xports, unle SS 
it 1s rey that the shipment is “con- 
nected in a definite way with a corre- 
woe Ta importation of merchandise,” 
and the placing of a limit of $200 upon 
the amount of gold any one person may 
take out of the country, are steps in that 
direction. The re was nothing as drastic 
as the latter in the darkest days of th 
Civil War, for any one who could obtain 
gold, which was bought and sold freely, 
could do with it what he would. So 
many things aside from merchandise 
enter into international de bits and cred- 
its, that the insistence upon a dollar’s 
worth of foreign goods for a dollar’s 
worth of our gold is nothing short of 
economi heresy that 1S, according to 
our traditions of a free gold-market. 


\ THAT effect these unusual measures 
may have upon the foreign ex 
changes remains to be seen, but under 
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normal working the tendency would be 
to further depreciate the American dol- 
lar in Holland, Spain, Swit- 
Gold zerland, and the Scandina- 
Embargo and vian countries. Expressed 
Exchange otherwise, the exchanges on 
the neutrai countries should 
advance and thus entail additional costs 
upon our merchants having remittance 
to make, which is precisely what would 
occur if specie payment was suspended. 
We have extended such enormous cred- 
its to the Allies, approximately $2,500,- 
000,000 to October ist, that the require- 
ments for exchange upon them are re- 
duced to a minimum. In consequence 
the gold embargo is likely to have very 
little effect upon the rates on London, 
Paris, or Milan. Nothing but the un- 
usual circumstances of the war, of 
course, can be offered in explanation of 
the Government’s interference with the 
gold movement. Upon that score it is 
defended, even justifed, by men who 
realize that it will make the re-establish- 
ment of normal conditions after the war 
so much the harder. 


f is scarcely necessary to say that the 
action of the authorities upon gold 
and the foreign exchanges, accentuated 
the uncertainties which have sprung 
from food control, and price regulations 
and other matters which have revolu- 
tionized the accustomed procedure of 
business. Price-fixing has injected one 
of the most complicated problems into 
the situation that has ever presented 
itself to American industry, and there is 
no present telling how the matter will 
adjust itself. All business is inter- 
related, for one thing, and an arbitrary 
valuation established for some one staple 
by an executive edict, or a forced agree- 
ment, compels an endless series of 
changes and readjustments in others. 
And a fundamental weakness has _ al- 
ready developed in the scheme. This 
centers in the effort to fix the prices for 
the products or results of labor without 
at the same time fixing the price of labor 
itself, which is the basic element of all 
productive cost. 


HIS feature is well illustrated by the 
experience of the soft-coal industry, 
to which an extended reference was made 





last month. Every competent authority 
pronounced the establishment of an 
average price of $2 a ton at 
Price. the mouth of the mine as 
fixing too low to stimulate pro- 
Problems duction. In coal-trade cir- 
cles it was the expected that 
happened, therefore, when mine after 
mine began to close down and the out- 
put of fuel, the most essential article to 
all manufacture, began to diminish 
alarmingly. Some of the poorer and less 
advantageously located workings gave 
up at once, while others were forced to 
do so at later dates, as a result of the 
increasing demands of labor. The chief 
element of productive cost in mining, of 
course, is labor, which absorbs fully 80 
per cent. on the average, and in some 
instances even more of the gross output, 
or the proceeds of the output, which, 
substantially, is the same thing. 


OU may think it unpatriotic, unfair, 
that within a month of the time 
that the price of soft coal was cut from 
$3 to $2 a ton the bituminous coal- 
miners should come forward with a de- 
mand for higher wages and a threatened 
strike. And it would appear that there 
is even less justification upon this occa- 
sion than is frequently the case in labor 
troubles, because the miners, only so re- 
cently as April, agreed to a wage 
schedule that represented a material in- 
crease and was to endure two years. In 
the mean time, however, the Govern- 
ment has set about spending billions of 
money, and the draft has accentuated 
the shortage of men and placed a pre- 
mium on labor. Managers of munition- 
factories and contractors for the con- 
struction of cantonments near the bitu- 
minous fields have been bidding $6 a 
day for virtually unskilled labor. This 
naturally has drawn some men from the 
mines and induced others to demand 
more pay to continue their calling. 


COUNTRY at war cannot, of all 

things, permit a coal strike, and 
happily the difficulty which threatens at 
this writing may be adjusted, but it is 
obvious that if the bituminous miners se- 
cure an advance in wages the price of 
soft coal will have to be revised up- 
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HE MANAGEMENT OF YOUR ESTATE 
is a twenty-page booklet describing the services 
F performed by this company. It will interest 
every man whois giving thought to the safeguarding 
of his business interests while in the service of his 
country. We will gladly mail you a copy upon re- 
| quest. Further details will be cheerfully given by ) 
the officials of this company at our main office or 
at either of our uptown branches. 
! 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
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he United States Trust Company of New York acts as Executor, 
Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Committee, Custodian of 
the Securities and Assistant Treasurer of Charitable Corporations. 
It holds, manages and invests, either as Agent or Trustee, money, 
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Estates and Corporations. ; 
It receives deposits and allows interest on them at current rates. i 
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NU RCO | ward, or a further curtailment of pro- 


peinneeteeenieteiatn duction will be the result. Politicians 


0 of high and low degree and 
6% Investment Profiteerng Others who discuss the re- 
Secured By 


versus lations of the war and bus- 
Productive Labor iness from an academic 
Farm Lands 
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point of view never weary 
in denouncing “profiteering.” To them 
it is the most heinous offense in the 
entire category of crime, but it is quite 
apparent that the country may suffer 
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A as acutely, as disastrously, from the 
3| exaction of labor as from the excessive 
al prohts of capital, and the possibilities 
|| of the former being the more likely of 
3| the two are multiplied by the new rev- 
e| enue bill, which through its exactions 
4) robs “‘profiteering” of its advantages. 


Labor, however, is left free to work 
its will. 


$500 B maturing in 3 t 10 


“Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


RICES have now been fixed for 

whe at, coal, copper, iron, steel, and 
coke, the first two by edict, or executive 
orders and the others by agreement. Of 
the entire group iron ore, at the lower 
Lake ports, alone has been left un- 
changed. Copper was established at 
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en | 2314 cents a pound against 27% cents 
. | a pound recently, and 34% cents a 

Partial Payment pound last year. The reduction in iron, 
Investments steel, and coke was announced by the 

W ar Industries Board as ranging from 

We have prepared a list of high-grade stocks I per cent. to 70.5 per cent., but this 


suitable for investment, either on a cash basis 46 Gibbels os os ry Keele iron and 
. é 7 mM ¢ 
or on the Partial Payment Plan. site 


Most of these stocks, if bought on the Partial steel has been sold at the high figures 
Payment Plan, will net you as high a return, on qui ted recently. Under the agreement, 
the money involved, during the period of pay- || which does not disturb existing con- 
ment as afterward. Some will net you a higher ‘ es. but which goes into effect wame 
return while you are paying for them. raciate — oe oo ae 

nat diately on new business, it was stipu- 
Send for Lists M-63 and T-63 
Partial Payment Suggestion late d that the re should be no reduction 
h M ° z. in wages; that the prices should apply 
jo n UIT 0. to the public and the Allies as well as the 
SPECIALIST. N ’ ¥ 
PECIAL Government, and that the manutactur- 


Odd Lots ers would exert themselves to maintain 


Members N. Y. Stock Ex« hange am: iximum produc tion. 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, 
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Newark, N. J . : 
bac \ HILE the iron and steel interests 


have asserted that the prices of 
$60 a ton for steel shapes, $58 a ton for 
bars, $65 a ton for pl: ites, and $6 a ton 
for coke, are fair, they have displayed no 
yr usiasm over the regulations and 
much confusion has been occasioned in 
the industry. This, of course, was but 
natural in view of the unusual circum- 
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For forty years 
and over 


‘ the Central Trust Company of New York has had 
under its care many and various forms of Trusts,— 
as Executor, Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, ete. 


| Registrar and Trustee under Mortgages. 


Board of Trustees 
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Non - Fluctuating 
C7 
6% Bonds 
HOUSANDS of investors, who 
have seen their holdings of stand- 
ard listed securities shrink in value 
as a result of the war, are turning 
today to non-fluctuating investments, 


such as first mortgage serial bonds, 
safeguarded under the Straus Plan. 


These bonds are always worth par 
and accrued interest, 100 cents on 
the dollar, in any and all conditions. 
They are safe, they yield 6% and 
they are issued in $1000 and $500 
amounts. Write today for 


Circular No. K-709 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 
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150 Broadway 

Branch O 2 

Minneapolis Cir ti San Francisco 


Philadelphia Kar City Dayton 


Incorporated 1905 
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Straus Building 
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35 years without loss to any investor 
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CONDITIONS 


establishment 
of an arbitrary figure for commodities, 
the price of which has al- 
ways heretofore been de- 
termined by supply and 
demand, or the unrestrained 
bargaining of the buyer and 
the seller. As to other features, thought- 
ful business men have asked, if it is 
possible for the Government to bind 
one party to an agreement, to accept 
a hxed price and maintain wages and 
production, why is it not possible to 
bind another to work for a fixed wage, 
demand no advances, and refrain from 
striking? If the necessities of war re- 
quire the one, why do they not require 
the other? Upon the determination of 
these questions rests very much of the 
success of our economic experiments and 
our excursions in State Socialism. 


Economic 
Experiments 


ITH the beginning of October, the 
markets began to show some dispo- 
sition to pull themselves together. De- 
spite continued uncertainty respecting 
many things and some unsettlement 
occasioned by the enforced reduction of 
many important staples, the business 
community felt that it knew the best or 
the worst of price-fhxing. Aside from 
this, there was the definite assurance of 
an abounding harvest, the value of which 
has been estimated at $17,000,000,000, 
or nearly $2,000,000,000 above the yield 
of 1916. Nothing, of course, can be more 
reassuring than abundant crops. It puts 
solid basis under the business of the 
coming year, for it means that a great 
purchasing power has been created in the 
country. Other features contributing to 
the better sentiment were the prospect 
of an early adjournment of Congress 
following a dehnite agreement of the 
Senate and the House on the basis of a 
Revenue bill, which has hung like a pall 
over the market since May, and the 
inauguration of the campaign for the 
sale of a second instalment of $3,000,- 
000,000 or more Liberty bonds. 


I few Revenue bill has been described 
‘ a measure 
from the cradle 


doe Ss so in 


“to catch everybody 
to the grave,” and 1 
a most thorough and com- 
plete manner. The levies are devised to 
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raise approximately $2,700,000,000, or 
vearly a billion more annually, than 
was provided for by the 


Was original House bill. It goes 
Revenue and without saying that the 
Loans enormous sums to be raised 


by excess prohts, taxes, and 
super-income taxes will impose unusual 
burdens upon corporations and_ indi- 
viduals, but they are essential to winning 
the war. Liberty and free government 
are the issues of the conflict, the stak« 
for which we are fighting, and, although 
the cost will be terrific as measured by ex 


penditures in times of peace, the objects 

worth the price. Incidentally, it 
nay be said that the country, according 
t secretary Mi Adoo, will have to raise 
412 00.000 OI $14,000,000, YOO from 


bond sales before June 30, 1918. 


B Bees statement was made to the 

members of the American Bankers’ 
\ssociation at their annual convention, 
when, among other things, the details of 
the Liberty Loan were discussed. The 
new issue differs from the preceding in 
several particulars; in the rate of 4 per- 
cent. interest, for instance, as against 
1s per cent., and in the amount of the 
offe ring of $3,000 yOOO,000 as compared 
with $2,000,000,000, and even the larger 
sum does not prescribe the limit, for 
the Treasury has announced that bonds 
will be awarded to one-half the amount 
of any over-subscription. But the most 
important divergence, that of tax ex- 
emption, remains. Whereas the 3! 
per cents. are free of all taxes, the new 
1’s are free only of normal taxes. They 
are subject to the supertaxes on large 
incomes and to the excess-profits tax to 
be levied against corporations. 


HE new bonds therefore, will be 
more attractive to persons of small 

or moderate than to those of large in- 
comes. But it is not believed that this 
will impair the success of the loan, and 
one reason for thinking so 

Th bears upon the outcome of 

New Liberty the sale of 2 per cents. 
Bonds Out of a total subscription 

of $3,035,000,000, for ex- 

ample, applic ants for amounts of $10,00 


OI le SS reac hed a total of $1,296,000,00 " 
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«The Leading FIRE INSU RANCE, Co. of America” 


Incorporated 
in 1819 


Charter 
Perpetual 





WM. B. CLARK, President 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities, . $13,547,121.90 
Net Surplus, . .@ + + + © « 8,146,446.99 
Assets... « 1. 2 «+ © es ee eh e)|6U OUD 
Surplus for Policy-Holders, . . .  13,146,446.99 


Losses Paid in 98 Years Over 


$157,000,000 


Dear Sir: 

As Agent of the "Atna Fire," please give 
this large American Company all of the insurance 
it will take on our property. 





In these times we are choosing our companies 
with regard to record in past conflagrations 
and present loss paying ability. 








AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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_ ed local agent or broker 
b ‘6 7 
i can sell youa Hartford 


policy of insurance covering prac- 
tically every form of loss that can 
happen to you or your property 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 


Hartford, Connecticut 











Where the Money Grows 
By GARET GARRETT 


The author in an easy, conversational 
Way gives a series of remarkable Vignettes 
of Wall Street, meaning the whole financial 
district. It is as 1f one should visit all the 
banks and brokers’ officers in the district, 
follow the trader or the manipulator 
through his day, be privileged to invade 
sanctums and able to understand the mo- 


tives ¢ f every thing said or done. T he odd 
habits and alleged superstitions of the men 
in the Street are discussed, and various 
triking types, such as the “‘hoodoo,” are 
described The ways of bank presidents 


id brokers’ clients, the mysterious doings 

f manipulators and traders are all en- 
tertainingly set forth. Finally, there is a 
pter upon the Wolf—the man who 
pre n Bulls and Bears as they are 
to prey upon the Lambs. |] 


lal dis¢ ussion, advice n money 


tters, or preaching about the ethics of 
atiol 
r6mo, § nts net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








[he issues of the war are better appre- 
clated now than on the former occasion 
and the campaign of education to ac- 
quaint the public with the advantage S 
of investment has borne rich fruit. To 
Sell 53, ; . bonds and more 
within a month is a tremendous under- 
taking, but the plans h iVe be en well laid, 
and the [Treasury othcials and bankers 
engaged in the work Sec nothing but a 
iccessful outcome. 


Lee necessity of paying the cost of 
the war out of current savings, the 
! l 
results of economy and thrift, appe als te 
all competent observers as the prope 
course. Many of the most important 
: gg 
iddaresses at tne recent Bankers Con- 


vention dealt with that phase, and on 


f the most important features of th« 
bert) Loa bears upon the necessit\ 
f economy and thrift. It would, f 


tance, be highly undesirable if the 
new n should result in a heavy with- 
drawal from the savings-banks and trust 
And that will not be neces- 

sary, for all persons of small incomes 


1 lerl lec; ) | he 
g-men, Clerks, Saiesmen, and the 


companit 5. 


WOrkKIn 
like—can arrange with their employers 
to pay for such bonds as they buy upon 
a partial-payment plan. In fact, the 
economical and scientific manner of 
meeting the expenses of the war from 
new savings, either of wages or income o1 
from the surplus production of commodi- 
ties over consumption of commodities, 
is recetving increasing attention. 


JATURALLY, the trust companies 
will not be found Jaggards or slack- 
ers in connection with the new loan, but, 
as upon the former occasion, they will 
stand in the very front of the firing-line. 

The highly important part 


Seeking which the trust companies 


Trust 
; _ may play is strengthening 
Company , 

Aid the Federal Reserve system 


by u 


initing therewith unde1 
the amended and Il 


li re ralized act, plaved 
a prominent part at the recent conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Governor Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Governor Strong of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
were parti ularly forceful in urging such 
action upon them, for the purpose pri- 
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Greater Strength and 
Increased Service 


HE Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 

joined the Federal Reserve System. ‘Through 
this membership, the character of the Company is 
unchanged but its strength is increased and its op- 
portunities for service are broadened. 
With only a few minor exceptions, the Guaranty 
Trust Company retains all of its charter rights, and 
will continue its activities as a trust Company under 
the New York State Banking Law. The personnel 
of its Board of Directors is not in any way affected 
by its new status. 
The advantages resulting from membership will 
directly benefit the Company’s commercial custom- 
ers,and through them the entire business community. 
As a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Guaranty ‘Trust Company can enlarge the 
scope of its acceptance and discount business, securing 
for its customers the most favorable terms. 


As a member bank, this Company has behind it 
the entire strength and facilities of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway 


LONDON'OFFICE FIFTHAVE.OFFICE PARIS OFFICE 
32 Lombard St., E.C. Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. Rue des Italiens, 1&3 


Capital and Surplus - - $50,000,000 
Resources .nore than - $600,000,000 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
DIVERS IFIED marily, of course, of fortifying the gen- 
eral financial situation at this critical 
juncture. This would mobilize the gold 
resources of the country to a greater 
extent than is now possible. 
: 
is the Key rs success 
@ As epccialists universally recognised ,Y S though direct response to the 
in all matters pertaining to stocks and bonds, \ arguments of the } ederal Reserve 
we impart information through our libra of ofthc tals, the Guaranty | rust ( ompany 
indbooks, any of which will be sent fre of New York, the largest trust institu- 
ipon request for 54-HW, stating numbers: tion in the world, applied for admission 
1. Investor's Pocket Manual into the system a few days after the 
3 Indep Oil Book advantages were discussed. The mate- 
15S r Stocks Handbook . . . . . 
5 Comer Meese Uiendiveeh | rial contribution which this company 
ee ee eee | will make toward the mobilization of 
1 » Stocks Handbook | national credit for war purposes is indi- 
9 * nel Payment Plan Booklet | . I I 
7 + seniesietiiine ya cated by the fact that its resources are 
Our ser at thnightly b naling ir . ° ° 
"-page publication more than $600,000,000 and its deposits 
‘* Investment Opportunities ” in excess of $500,000,000. Nothing, per- 
G A by detailed replies all correspondence, in : - 
ries oy # aan ole aa og heart te haps, could add greater force to the 
Statistical Department movement of the trust institutions in the 
I ATTE ®Q direction of the Federal Reserve system 
O | than the action of the Guaranty Trust 
a Securities ” Company. Its example will be of far- 
Established 1908) reaching influence; the factor, no doubt, 
=} Rushenge Files New York which will determine the course of 
- — many other companies who have been 
l ’ debating the question of coming in. 
F' YR the benefit of our readers 
we give below a list of some of A TRUST company surrenders none 
the special booklets on_ financial of its special privileges upon uniting 
subjects issued by firms of established with the Federal system, for these are all 
> t s = a 
reputation. confirmed to it by the law. And not 
THE WAR TAX LOAN > ied ER AE ear 
HOW CERTAIN INVESTMENTS MAY BE MADE | OMly that, but in addition it enjoys cer 
TAX EXEMPT IN NEW YORK STATE tain advantages over the 
A NEW ERA IN AMERICAN FINANCE ein Mika aieciiek lite 
WAR LOANS Special aNKS. or instance, tne 
A PROGRESSIVE RAILROAD IN THE GROWING War > cotmeieeion ell an 
SOUTH —THE SEABOARD AIR LINE Rervi trust companies will not be 
WILLS rvicé — subjected to the supervision 
TRUST PROBLEMS ee i 
an WELL AND TRE WAY ' of the Comptroller of the 
LET'S CHOOSE EXECUTORS and TALK OF WILLS | Currency. But for the war, and the 
THE SAFEGUARDING OF SECURITIES ; : ; : 
INCOME TAX RECORD BOOK desire to help the country in a time of 
oe necessity, it is doubtful if the large trust 
WHAT ARE ANNUITIES? institutions of which the Guaranty is a 
NVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN HAYTI TODAY 1: we 
FORE IGN. GOVERNMENT. BONDS type would be willing to modify their 
ESSENTIALS OF A PUBLIC UTILITY BOND status, and the action will be regarded in 
THE OLDEST SAFE INVESTMENT he lick ¢ cialis eae” ae 
ELECTED INVESTMENTS the ignt of a patriotic uty. nci- 
PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANIES dentally may be said that the war 
REA STATE ICATO . . 4 ° 
GROUP INSURANCE which has worked this change has 
ONCERNING TRUSTS AND WILLS brought a vast ceal of new business to 
PROFIT-SHARING TIMBER BONDS ‘enact crannies 
THE PARTIAL-PAYMENT PLAN all important trust institutions. ey 
Copies of the above will be supplie 1 upon request are serving the soldiers at the front by 
by addressing Financial Department, | looking after their affairs at home in a 
Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York | manner that has never been possible in 
4 | 


any former war. 
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Write the Home Office for Booklet “WHY THE NATIONAL” 


YOURSELF and FAMILY A MONTHLY INCOME THAT 
WILL CONTINUE WHETHER YOU LIVE OR NOT 


WIM CHU f We weigh CHOOHIE 





E 
we, Ue es 


Purchase a book of these Monthly Checks Drawn on the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., MONTPELIER, VT 
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TRUST-WORTHY 


| 
| The financial institutions whose 
| announcements appear in_ these 


pages are those—and only those 








of the highest standing and integrity. | 
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Are You Keeping Pace With 
The Rapid March of History 


Ly k iy ‘ tl f international affair | ir per 
r as in normal tr Di uu know the real meaning of movements and events of which 
may read brief and di mnected dispatches in the da N papers: 
At th im i i retaining a normal appreciation of the tiner things of life? Of worth- 
ile fection, poetr irt and drama 


Give Your Mind the Broad Knowledge 
and Rich Companionship of Century 


kor nearly fifty vears [ue CEN y has stood like a watch tower amid the procession of great events 
LHI CENTURY ha viewed the mit 


ings and goings of presidents and kings, of premiers and parties 
and each month has given to its readers a sane and clear interpretation of events 
viewpoint or perspective because it is not the refle tion 





It never loses its 
of a single personality but the work of many 
f the broadest and best-informed minds in the world. From the very beginning of the 


present war, 
[He CEeNTURY’S articles o : 


n international politics, its reviews of different phases of the struggle, its 
tories and sidelights on the human and intimate side, have given to its readers a most omplete and 
understandable review of the period 

During the coming year THe CeNrTuRy’s interpretation of world events will be even more complete. 


In Russia, it will have four celebrated writers, including Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, whose previous 
articles in THe Cenrury have been notable for clearness and insight. In France, it will have Major 
Eric Fisher Wood, U.S. A., Lieutenant Harry A. Franck, U. S. A., Herbert Adams Gibbons and others. 
Arthur Bullard, Fortier Jones, W. K. Ratcliffe, and Arthur Gleason are 
ontribute fresh and timely observations. Dr. David Javne Hill will 
surveys of the wider currents of international affairs 


The World Is Not All War 


W ar can never ompletely 
spirit in art and literature 


among the writers who will 
ontinue his sane and scholarly 


ngage the thought of all. War cannot completely drown the creative 
Even in the trenches, artists are drawing, poets are singing, and writers 
are creating new tales. THe CeNTuURY is a complete magazine. THE CENTURY 
finest in modern fiction, both of novels and short stori 
pictures and verse of real merit 


continues to give the 
s. THe Century never fails to have inspiring 


Have The Century Regularly In Your Home 


Tue Century will enrich your home It will stimulate mental activity, broaden conversation and 


ontribute knowledge. May we urge that you fill in and mail the coupon at once? 


eS Se ee ee ee ee ee eee ee 


Tear along thi ine T) miy a Suggestion; use nmole-paper if you ith 
SUBSCRIBING SAVES A LOT OF TROUBLE. TRY IT A YEAR 
Tus Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $4, for which send THe Century for one year, beginning 


number, to 
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a Books to Help Reduce the 
Cost f the Household 


of 


HARPER’S HOME ECONOMICS 
Edited by ISABEL ELY LORD 


Planning and Furnishing the Home 
By ELIZABETH CONDIT and JESSIE A. LONG 
y I ra 


following ‘topics are treated fully The 
B of the House; Building the House; 
1e House or Apartment; What to Do 
Halls; The Family Lving-Rooms; The 
Iining-Room; Kitchen and Pantry; Where Ws 
s »; Our Luxuries 
How to Cook and Why 
By MARY J. QUINN 
D Sc f Household Scier ind Art 


sents in simple, untechnical language for 
rage housekee per the scientific pring ipl s 
I r cookery What Food Is; The Value 
eals: Bread and Yeast: Eggs, Milk, and 
Why Meat is Important; What to Eat 


I er How to Keep Food 
The 
Housekeeper’s Handbook of Cleaning 
By SARAH J. MACLEOD 
»0l of F ! 


rv in Care of House, Sch I Science and 
iri, Pratt Instttute 


uSsEn 


Among the topics treated are: 
nd Cost of Cleanliness; Ventilation; How to 
Sweep and Clean a Room; The Choice and Care 
of Refrigerators; Household Fuels and Stoves; 
Household Insects and Pests; Lists of ¢ leaning- 
Materials and Implements 


Home Crafts of To-day and Yesterday 
= FLORENCE BUCHANAN 
Instru n Handiwork, Sch : t Household Science and Art, 
Pratt Institute 


Importance 


\ helpful book of precise and clear instruc- 
tion in home arts and crafts, telling how to make 
variety of necessary or ornamental 
irticles such as baskets, rugs and chair seats, 
and how to dye, braid, and weave. 


The Cook Book of Left-Overs 


by Helen Carroll Clarke, 
Cookery in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
Phoebe Deyo Rulon, former Instructor in In- 
valid Cookery and Dietetics, in Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, New York ¢ ity. 

In every family there left-over food 
and the housekeeper wonders how to make the 
most of it. A French chef is paid handsomely 
for just such advice, when in your own kitchen 
there are the possibilities This book 
shows you how to economize money and at the 
same time how to serve food in the most palat- 
able way. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 
W ate - proof Cloth, 31.00. 


HARPER’ & BROTHERS 
(Established 1817] 
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An Old Song 


by Francis Day 


Copyright by 
CURTIS & 





but one of the 500 illustrated in alogues (set 
below) You will find in them a choice of subjects of 
the greats erest, from the great works of the Old 
Masters t paintingssof our own day,—Corot and 
Inness landscapes; Abbey's Holy Grail; the new mural 
decorations by Sargent and by Violet Oakley; inspiring 
patriotic pictures: Subjects appropriate for every occa 


sion an 


The Copley Prints have 


mé 
Ss 


Ab 


pe 
H 


ly 


photographs, tintypes, kodaks, etc.—make unique gifts 
to your relatives. Particulars in Copley Catalogue 
(see below) 


Medici Miniatures) up to 
attention to appropriate framing, at reasonable pric 


each 
are not ordinary catalogues, 


tic 
be 


ot 


art 


( 


— / “ONE CAN LIVE WITHOUT ART 
\ 


Copley Print 


U NSURPASSED for 


Large Gallery of Subjects: 


Their perfection is 
tru 
ses, replicas of , the 


atalogue is of the Old Masters 


Christmas selections. 





BUT NOT SO WELL’ eq 
rs ca 
——— = J 


—=z ‘€ = 


"Bh Gostew Prints ] 
< She Medici Prints » 





This picture 


CAMERON 


( Hk IstM and other 


asions so for adornment yur |} 


tor elev 





y enjoyment One car 


bg Soave show here 








i lor every room in your house 


been for 22 years a hal 


ark of good taste in pictures. ‘‘Excellent,’’ says John 
Sargent ‘I could not wish better Edwin A 
bey. So fine in quality.” 


—Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
Of the Medici Prints the London Times say 
little short of amazing." 

color and detail they are for most practical pu 
, original paintings,’ says Mr 
Ames, Director of the N ational Gallery, London 

Your Old Family Portraits, reproduced private 

in the COPLEY Prints—from old daguerreotypes, faded 





How Obtained: Through art stores, or direct from 
| 


on approval prepaid, and with no obliga 





Prices from only a few dollars (down to 25 cents for 
25.00 tor large sizes wees lal 


Lilustrated Catalogues sent for 25 cents 
(stamps accepted) 50 cents for both. T! 
remember; they are pra 
ally Illustrated Handbooks of Art. Remen 
r, too, the cost is deducted from a $2.50 
the Prints. The Copley 
(prints in rich sepia tone, 


Catalogue is of Rome a 
some in color rhe Medic 
prints all in color 
to give you the more 
Address etther 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


or the new American Branch of 





SEND NOW 


















THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


Offices: 259 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 
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!! THE SECOND FIDDLE 
| By Phyllis Bottome 


8) the auth or of © Lhe Dark | ver i The new 

ends happily, is brilliant with flashing 

u ilogue, and there on every page the glow of 
n humor \ chine of joy in the fiction world. JL- 


lustrated. $1.35. 


CALVARY ALLEY 
By Alice Hegan Rice 











By the author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” introducing a new group of her whimsical, 
lovable, surprising fiction peopl The story 
ells of the growing up, the falling in love, the 
trials and the triumphs of delightful Nance Molloy 


f Calvary Alley. Mlustrated. $1.35. 


A COUNTRY CHILD 


By Grant Showerman 


By the author of “A Country Chronicle.” An 
onishing piece of invigorating and wholesome 
fiction giving the very feel of life on a Middle 


Western farm in early pioneer days 
by George Wright. $1.75. 


LADIES MUST LIVE 
By Alice Duer Miller 
\ new novel by the author of “Come Out of the 
Kitchen!” A sort of pirate story of New York 
high society, narrating a thrilling contest of two 


beautiful buccaneers fighting for a rich and hand- 
some man. Illustrated. $1.25. 


MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 


By Gelett Burgess 


21 drawings 


ST hI hE>I|]))i—SSS SSS 


Swiftly moving, brilliant, gay and as invigorat- 
ing as the West Wind. The story has just been 
made into a play by one of the best known drama- 
tists in America for immediate New York pro- 
duction. Jllustrated. $1.00. 





MRS. FISKE 


By Alexander Woollcott 


Wherein the foremost artist and most interesting 
man on the American stage sets forth, through 
tic cI f 7 Vew York Times, | 
and the problems of pl 


actors, acting ; 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


RODIN: The Man and His Art 
Compiled by Judith Cladell 

\ rich and h some book for evet eETSO! 

nid sted in an iS T art It reveals, ~ el 

( he g st sculptor of moder 

tions howing Rodin, his work 


hop, a Quarto, 
boxed, $5.00. 


LIFE, ART, and LETTERS of 
GEORGE INNESS 


By George Inness, Jr. 


Herein the son of the greatest American land- 
scape painter sets forth his father—his struggles 
against the numberless handicaps that beset an 
artist in America, his t Wr ey »hs, his pungent views 


n art, artists, and kindr sbjects. Royal 8vo, 
32 sesteesibinin. $4. 00. 


KULTUR IN CARTOONS 


By ranean Raemaekers 


Over 100 drawings, done in twe - rs »_ by the 
great artist of whom Ti Bostor Tr t said 
oH guides the we wry ft essen’ an W ‘ion f 
wrong.” Each drawing faced by a page of x~ 


planatory text by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Eden 
Phillpotts and other well-known writers. Quarto, 
boxed, $5.00. 


RAEMAEKERS’S CARTOONS 


By Louis Raemaekers 


A companion volume to the book above. Over 
100 more cartoons by the artist of whom 7) 
London Tim said: “Raemaekers is the only 


great genius brought out by the war.” Quarto, 
boxed, $5.00. 





At All Bookstores 
Published by 


Eo 


THE CENTURY CO. 


The new illustrated holiday catalogue of Century books sent on request 


SST SS Oana SS | _=_—EanE=>=ESSaa|*Lh~"D™=]>»i=EIBnannDDL“>=]m»D"DB>BPDHDaq2|=SSSSS|| 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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No Alert American Can Afford Not 
to Read These Extraordinary Books 





AMERICAN ADVENTURES 


By Julian Street 
Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


servations in a joyful ramb 
» re st picturesque 1 
ited States, by the auth rT ar | irt 


book, * Abroad 


H % iF “Ameri an Advent ires”’ Me srs 


nd Morgan di verything from Rich 
les to Mi ipp! Hoods, from plantation 
the wasters at Palm Beach; from “ you- 
e negt 60 illustrations done on the 


spot. Price $3.00. 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF AN 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER 
By Eric Fisher Wood 


juthor of “The Note-Book of an Attache”’ 
Major Wood, who has 


\ and Nav V> here gives an accurate and mov- 


served in the English 


ture of what constitutes war on the Western 


front that should be invaluable. In addition to 
the thrilling narrative of the fighting in which he 
took part, he gives authoritative information as 


how the soldiers are transported, housed, 
a branch of the service in which he 


llustrated. Price 


trained, et 
vas especially interested 


$1.75. 


THE REBUILDING OF EUROPE 
By David Jayne Hill 


The most important and illuminating contri- 
1 of the year to the literature of the war 


\t once a scholarly presentation of past faiths 


nd a brilliant forecast of the internationalism 
vhich may develop in the future. Traces the de- 
velopment among Europe an races of divergent 
philosophical ideals of government and their re- 
Reveals 


causes of this war, and presents a 


Price $1.50. 


lation to the present world conflagration. 
the deep-lying 


method for preventing future wars. 


VAGABONDING DOWN 


THE ANDES 
By Harry A. Franck 


By the author of \ Vagabond Je re \round 
the World.”” A result of four years’ exploring 
in Latin America, following the author’s usual 

nventional and thorough method of traveling 
and taking notes \ signihcant study of half a 


\ v ud 
a book of adventure, color, and inci- 
dent as entertaining as the Arabian Nights. The 


ontinent 


j 
176s illustrations are Selections from several 


thousand photographs taken by the author. 6/2 
pages. Price $4.00. 


SECRETS OF POLAR 
TRAVEL 


By Rear-Admiral Robert E. Peary 


A romance 
others had failed 


persistence, and inventive genius 


of American achievement where all 
An inspiriting fact-story of 
how courage, 
overcame previously unsurmounted difficulties 
A sort of handbook on Polar travel, indeed on 
difficult and dangerous traveling anywhere, and a 
32 illus- 
trations from photographs taken by the author. 


Price $2.50. 


POLITICAL IDEALS 


By Bertrand Russell 
A new book by the author of “ Why Men Fight.” 


Concerns itself simply with this problem: how 


narrative of thrilling adventure as well. 


can the men, women, and children of the world 


be made more comfortable, more valuable to 
themselves and to others, happier? The problem 
is stated and the remedy exposed with the mar- 
velous clarity, the convincing eloquence and the 
passionate beauty that gave “Why Men Fight” its 


Price $1.00. 


wonderful success in 1916 





At All Bookstores 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


(The new illustrated holiday catalogue of Century books sent on request) 


- 
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Just Published 


In HAPPY 
VALLEY 


The new hook hy 
JOHN FOX JR. 


Mr. Fox here makes notable additions to 
those Kentucky mountaineers which his 
“Trail of the Lonesome Pine” and “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” have en- 
deared to so many thousands. The char- 
acters are revealed in all their rough and 
simple charm in such a way as to give a view 


of an entire mountain community. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 
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THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE 
By Henry Fairfield Os 


a 


born 
| History 


From the latest discoveries Professor Osborn pictures the life- 
less earth and presents a new concepuiO®of the origin and early 
evolution Of living forms in terms of energy. 

The wonderful and beautiful succession of life from its dawn 
to the time of the appearance of man is richly illustrated and 
philosophically interpreted. 


J 
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MEN OF THE THE PASSING 
OLD STONE AGE OF THE 
THEIR ENVIRONMENT, GREAT RACE 


OR THE RACIAL BASIS OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


LIFE, AND ARI 


By Henry 


Fairfield Osborn By Madison Grant 





¢ rr New York 
ciet Prete A = M 
H ( 
= 
m I va ‘ of 
r i 1 relations! ev 
C ent ti migra ind expa 
V } tl 1 I an is | 
t cons1d¢ 1ectl ‘ 
il 1e liek } From ‘** MEN oF THE OLD the phenom t civil; 
\ An ‘ SToNE AGE” ation ¢ -day. 
With a Foreword by 
Fitth orintis Henry FarirFiELD OsBOoRN 
Lllustr ba) ? 


harts, 4 maps. $2.00 net 











MANKIND: RactaL VALUES AND THE RACIAL PROSPECT 
By Seth K. Humphrey 


An untechnical view of racial influences in their broad social aspect, 
showing the fundamental part played in human affairs by inborn racial 
quality. Many diverse subjects, such as marriage, social work, immi- 
gration, and race mixtures, are discussed from the unusual view-point of 
race conservation. Chapters are devoted to the racial values in the 
nations at war, and to the probability of English or German racial domi- 
nance after the war. 


‘ 
$1.50 7 
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World’s Work for November 


A Magazine that is more than a monthly review of current events 


British and American Adventures Toward Liberty, 

A by Ralph W. Page. A record of the common pursuit of 
n Anglo-Saxon ideals by the two countries, showing that 
America has leaned onGreat Britain for the protection of 

her liberties and the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 


= . 
Appreciation John Hay’s Policy of Anglo-Saxonism, by William 
Roscoe Thayer. The story of John Hay’s experiences in 
Great Britain in furthering the common ideals of both 
of countries as expressed in their foreign policy. 


Britain, Mother of Colonies, by Poultney Bigelow. 
A comparison of German colonial mismanagement and 

Great British success. 
Great Britain’s Generous Commercial Policy, by 
Edward Neville Vose. An article showing how Great 
B eo, 9° Britain’s policy of equal opportunity for traders of all 
ritain nations in her colonies has enriched not only herself 


but all the world. 


In this Number also 





Through the Hostile Lines, by Hugh Gibson United States a World Banker 

Hurry up the Destroyers The Americans Abroad Club 

Germany on Our Flank Dr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator 

Feeding Belgium with Canal Boats Man and his Machines > 


Portraits in color of Lloyd-George, Field Marshal Haig, Admiral Beatty and Admiral Jellicoe 
Don’t be ignorant of the progress of this great War. Know its relation to the world and yourself. Read 


TREWORLDSWORK : 


For sale on all newsstands. To introduce it into new homes we will offer five months for $1.00. 
Return the coupon below to us and you will receive five timely issues of a very useful publication. 








H. M. 11-17 
THE WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, New York 
t enclose $1.00 for the next five issues of The World’s Work. 
- Name Street City and State 
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Should 4 
\Kings Really 
be Abolished! 


HE CZAR HAS FALLEN—the kings are trembling. 
In this country we are pleased to look forward to the 
day when all kings shall be abolisl 





d. Yet—there is a 
serious second thought—suppose England should lose her 

what would become of India? Would India with a f1 anchise make a good citizen? Would Canada 
\ustralia be satisfied with an English President? Or would the whole English Empire fall to pieces? 
Io understand this—which is really one of the most vital questions arising out of this War 
have to know the map thoroughly. 


Doubleday Page & Company’s NEW ATLAS 


The vysed of the World in ae 


j 


you 
















pag s P t y Geo sand and one qu ns that me uf you read liere 

£ \ I g ge, Ra Phys are a fewt i porkape 3 yf berg 
= cor i a, f e, At Wi the hottest place in the world? 
Mineral e Maps of every state in Where is the Erserun 
the | Guide f t l ted What is the Skagerak? 
Stat May ts Vhere is onr nez Siam ? 

— , ; here is of v al am? ss p 

eg . sn N A a s ‘ give What is Russia’s new port on the White Sea? 
pee z ‘ 7 I Where es wt rain ewer day? 
m S t standing today of t 
I I f f 1 the i 

t ered countries 

V t help of tl LAS you may look back be 
r the surf actions of t s War ——— t I 
. ‘ , ° 

7 th ATLAS ete set of g the cl 
t \ he cs r ed free of ge just change aa I 

T the ce ry ATLAS which 3 n fasten the new HM. 
maj i have a ete ATLAS of e WV l 11-17 
will 1 new whe e War r | be very intere g Doub! , 
to « w y r da 

Ww the § e you, 3 ee for y elf er we are adva n€ or Page & Co. 
retreat ‘an foll w your oo ‘abr ad 1 can 





CardenCity, HY. 


me, all charges pre 
paid” a ee Page & 


Co.'s New Atlas, measuring 


Special Low Price On One Edition Only 








re e the rl ve t il Rhodes drew a re 10 x 123-4 inches—bound in fine, 

eg te aged I f the w dt hay e al wa ys - R ep Fa aed : i silk cloth, stamped in gold. If it is 

z t ; f G ehenem: is ned 2 not satisfactory I will return it with 
a arew li pipe a an ’ in 10 days, at your expense. Otherwise 

hi il 1 Strathcona Railroad empire or I will send y cents st once and $1.00 8 

al month for 4 mor If you prefer you may 

For edition the price is the price of an ordinary t » yet th is the life of the send $4.50 with this coupon. : 

world lt such as you never saw before Send the ipon now It costs you 

not g I gs this . ig rich plet e At for e i natior Look it over 

and f t e true fasc at ] 6 news with a map at 


: om re ng 
your s rpréting history th the 3 help f maps “Send the coupon now 
before the edition. is gone. 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York rs er itis tic ue cpa wantin 
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THE POWER _ IN 


UST as The Delineator is the most powerful 
J woman’s magazine in the United States, so it is 
the most influential all over the world. Special edi- 
tions in four languages serve the women of Europe, 
South America and the colonies of the Far East. 
The Delineator is the only international magazine. 

This unique influence of The Delineator is due 
to its practical service in women’s lives. Here in 
America it is the trusted friend and the business 
counsellor of more than a million homes. 

Of the influential families in your town, one in 
every five reads The Delineator. 

The women at the head of these progressive 
American homes use the editorial and advertising 
columns of The Delineator as the guide to their 
household purchases. 


A Butterick 
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YOUR TOWN 


MERCHANTS: Your most valued customers are 
s of The Delineator. They follow the an- 
ments of its advertisers in the same faith 
which they accept the suggestions of its 


rs 


[he articles advertised in The Delineator are 

things your best customers desire. Further- 
re, as The Delineator accepts no mail order 
vertising, its readers will come to your store to 
pply their wants. 


Make a practice of looking over each monthly 
sue of The Delineator. It will prove an inval- 
table advance guide to the articles which will find 

> readiest market among your customers. 
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If you have a house, or are going to have a house; if you own a garden 
or are going to plant a garden, you can save money by consulting 


| House sarden 


What Vogue has done for women of taste and discernment in 
matters of dress and accessories, House & Garden will do for you 
in matters of interior decoration, architecture, and planning of 
your garden and grounds. 


It is crammed with beautiful things: with lovely rooms, exquisite gardens, the finest 
work of skilled artists and craftsmen in furniture, fabrics, papers, china, fountains; 
with everything that goes to make up the gracious and charming home. It shows 
you just what to do, how to do it, and—best of all, perhaps—just how it looks in 
other charming homes where it has been done. 


House & Garden is a practical help to the home maker, the final authority on th 
thousand and one problems of house building, furnishing, gardening, sanitation and th: 
like, which at one time or another puzzle the owner of every house. 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


A tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair £ 
7@ ~ T S 4° 
Will Save You $100 fw 
L488 
House mistakes are often very costly. You need the advice of experts in every L é 4x 
important house expenditure. Hundreds of dollars—often thousands— may L wr uct eS 
depend on a single decision and expert advice will be invaluable. May we, there- Lo & Het o> 
fore, suggest that you take advantage of our special offer and plan your home LS on See 
expenditure this year with the help of House & Garden. LF FSS SE 
é \ FY ry > 


a, . . 3.2 ‘ - te r y » rN 
Special Offer—Five Issues for $1 4Se98S 

(Six if you respond promptly) ty 
If you care to make your own house smart, distin- 
guished, and representative of your personal tastes, 
you will want to take advantage of our special offer of 
five issues of House & Garden for $1—six, if you mail 
the coupon now. Send no money now unless you 
wish to—just mail the coupon today. 
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For the first time!—the complete published works of Morgan 
Robertson, in 8 volumes: 











laa 





/ At the request of a number of admirers of Morgan handsome 8 volume set of Morgar Robertson's great : 
Robertson, including Booth Tarkington, Irvin Cobb stories which we could present to subscribers for } 
nd Robert W. Chambers, we are bringing out this Me tropolit: un and McClure'’s. 
fall a uniform set‘of the com plete en — It is now your opportunity, 


vublished works of Morgan 
Robertson. 

Our manufacturing depart- 
ment pointed out to us that 
vhile we were engaged in the 
making of this limited edition 
ve could very economically pro- 
duce a few thousand extra sets 
it no increased expense other 
than the actual cost of the pa- 


today, to secure one of these sets \ 
of Morgan Robertson’s com- | 
plete published stories in 8 

volumes. All you have to do to 

Start a set of these books to your 

home and your subscription for 
the Metropotitan and McClure’s 
for 15 months is to mail to us 
today the coupon below. A gen- 
é roya is paid Morgan Rob- 


per and binding of the extra ertsor n every set 
sets. We readily O. kayed this tr nly income she er 
suggestion, because we saw an Don’t fail to mail the coupon 
opportunity in these days of today. 


high-cost-of-living to produce a 


If your coupor is 
received in our office 


wees Wil hin the next 50 days, 


ae 


What America’s Great Writers 
Say of Morgan Robertson's 
































Stories we will include in your 8 volume set of 
. . - f anes - = Morgan Robertson's W ks an eztra 
\ r of his art o lover . : ts : 
SS ac ¢ mi . statue Msn Neither ever saw a human being before! volume Morgan Robertson, the ; 
3 can afford to n iiss read , Man Our supply of these books ‘ 
I R Ww = , A x three is cast ona desert island all that’s is Himited It contains Morgan j 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS left of a ship’s company. On the opposite side of Robertson's own story of his b 
high opinion of m, t | and a bat girl 3 Poth gr life and a number of contri- , ' 
n's work. Please enter my ™ er knows of the ¢ th nage gine fen = sel i 
for your new editior Bens oe = ank—ti friends who made up 2 H.M. 
ROSERT W. CHAMBERS om how ou prebistorio ancestors may the ‘old literary Bo- iy 
» vivid picture of instinct and need for . - . 
» A un — oe 18 tg en tory, “Primordial,” and the seque ree hemia of New York Metropolitan i 
I tories than rgan Rob- Taws and the Golden Rule.” are two of rea . . 4 f 
4 » American writer ever R rtaon’s et talks a al ont Bie Mail this a3 yo pve 
0d sea st as he has Dp . , n a field which none co n ew or 
“IRV IN COBB y n the sequel upo 4 _ ase send me the set 
“H es are bul his" 8 3 ~ l the awaker of rgan Robertson's 
foa i “9 nelr imn < r “7 _ NOW, 7 C meine publisbed works 
BOOTH I ARKING LON I volume bound in red 1 
Z. h nd ent T ame for a } 
How You Can Gat the 8 Volumes of Rinne Robertson montl ibseription for the 
M yolitan i months’ sub- 
; Sata tehieiants pictured and described for you on this page and 30 - “ 
: , r icClure’s Enclosed is 
“Opies t Metropolitar i McCl S, mer s two leading magazines. wi 
copies t ! : the — Ww e from j : the poe which a requires Or AK I agree to | $1.00 a month for | 
sta , yme the day we rece ( ou ‘ > s +a nmnehee otal payment of $7.06 } 
this minute your signature, a postage stamp and a ‘dolls ar bill All you pay 4 b “agg : aes L . r - A ’ 
is & vy and a dol 1 montt r or ths, which is a little more 4 Py he. - oe pa anneal : 
than you would pay for the 30 magazines you will receive if you | boug ht ‘ “a 1 , to a . 
them at a newsstand The 8 books ce ain c 0 stories. 2,000 7 3 an le I 
0 | 1 printed on fine p er nd ¢ ) i { 
type " r iin t isome red binding m ty 
aa tamr n gold t ca ge irges prepaid "For r 4 
love of beautiful books we have made a special edition de 7 
luxe in full red leather binding. The set in this special bind- y 
ing may be received by the extra payment of only $1.00 a 4 
- . a he » of b 1 ; htor t 1 ) » r t is 
month for four months. Indicate your choice 0 inding If yu Vv h it all I I 
when you mail the coupon I r cepted allowed M 1 I be sent to different ire I ou a at 
Va nt ibscriber to either maga n yu i ption will be ex- on 
te | awe ¢ , ie of the 1 ‘ , ; 
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RATES 
One Year, $5.00. 
Canadian, $5.52. 
Foreign, $6.04. 
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HEE eee 


This year, above ail others, 


Ys ra 





that before you spend a penny on your Winter wardrobe, 
you consult its series of great Autumn and Winter Fashion 
Numbers, one of the most important of which is 


PHE WINTER FASHIONS NUMBER 
(READY Now) 

In the late Autumn, style experiment becomes style certainty. 

Furs, hats, costumes take on definite lines. You must know— 

now—what Fashion finally stamps with her favor. The Winter 

Fashions Number, presenting the Winter mode at its height 

gives you precisely the knowledge you need. 


In the next month you will spend hundreds of dollars for your 
Winter furs, wraps, frocks, and accessories. Ask any reader of 
Vogue, and she will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen hat or gown 
Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 
boots, hats, that miss being exactly what you 
want are the ones that cost more than you can afford. 


gown. Gloves, 


Consider, then, that 


by the simple act of mailing the coupon 
below, 


and at your convenience forwarding $2 (a tiny fraction 
of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may 
you have at this important season, Vogue's great 
special Fashion Numbers, but all through the Winter and the 
coming Spring the numbers that follow them 


before you, 


Here Are Your Ten Numbers: 
*Winter Fashions ’ : Nov. I 
Showing the mode in its Winter culmination—charming models 
smart couturiers evolve for their private « lientele. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Graceful little touches that make 
the smart woman smart, where to 
ge. them and how to use them. styles fully illustrated. 

Christmas Gifts Dec. I Spring Millinery 

ogue’s solution of the Christmas Hats 
gift problem. A new idea. 

Holiday Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas for 


Forecast of 
Spring Fashions Feb. 1 


Earliest authentic news of Spring 


Feb. 15 
. bonnets and toques from 
the famous milliners. 


Spring Patterns Mar. 1 


when extravagance and waste are to be avoided, you should have Vogue at 
your right hand. For, now every woman must devote even more than her customary care to the selection 
of every piece of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown or wrap may remain unworn and its price wasied 
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Vogue 


*® SPECIAL OFFER 


Ten numbers of Vogue for 
S$2—eleven if you mail the 
coupon now. 


We will start your subscripti on 
with one of the first copies off t! 
»ress of our Winter Fashions Nu 
ee thus giving you *eleven num 
bers of Vogue instead of ten, if 
your order is received in time. 


= 
= 


Since the additional copy, which 


1 Pa 
we shall be glad to send you with v4 
our compliments, must come out .” , 

: 
of a small reserve supply on aN 
s 


handto meet the e xtraordinary LY 
demand for Vogue's annual oN 

4 
Winter Fashions Number, 


em, 





you can see why this ex ¢., 
tra number can not be J & 2 rg 
guaranteed you un- Garlt ye 


% 
9) 
% 


ess your order 1s 





/ i , ° eww $ 
= Working models for your Spring received imme- yy e XN > £ ‘ , 
= holiday entertaining and Summer wardrobe. diately L. is - SS 
= a < 
= Lingerie Number Jan. I Paris e. 9 ra Se: 
= Fine linen for personal use and Spring Openings Mar. 15 y Foye SF 
P ¢ 4 ow S 
for the household. The Spring exhibitions of the F , 3 ¢ Se > 
a ading c aris LO Sire BFS 
Motor and Southern Jan. 15 leading couturiers of Paris. MF eX A 3 
he new fashions in motor cars Spring Fashions Apr. 1 os oe sae ae 
and the new wardrobe for the The last word on Spring gowns, PA * par > * > 
southern season. blouses and accessories. “ts Hs on 
= YD & SIF LE Po oe 
= Don’t Send Money Zé oS e 2%, i 
= $ > og ry 
= Don't bother to enclose a check, or even to write a letter. The coupon Py > ADs: oo” < 
= opposite will do and is easier and quicker. With one stroke of the yy, © sO oy e e . 
= pen you will solve your entire clothes problem. By mailing the cou- L & Sy. <o A. = vy 4 
= pon you are, for the whole six months, assured valuable and new L LS Ps > > &> : . 
ide sas and insured against c ostly failures vias) 2° ~ ry a , 
™) P s PY f ao \ 
Le re es 4. oy ea? PAN oe ars 
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LIFE AT CAMP NOT ALL WORK. 
ry. . 
The best war-pictures, 
the most war-pictures, 
—frst in 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Established 1855 
Every week ten cents at every news stand 
| 
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SCIENTINCAMERICAN | 


OO 








ESTABLISHED 1845 


The purpose of this jour- 
nal is to record accurately, 
simply and interestingly the 
worlds’ progress in Science, 
Industry, Invention and 
Mechanics. Being a weekly 
journal, it is in a position 
to announce interesting de- 
velopments before they are 
published elsewhere. 


It aims to be educational 
and helpful to those who 
would improve their knowl- 
edge of scientific and tech- 
nical facts and to set forth 
the most important develop- 
ments in manufacturing, 
commerce and agriculture. 


























Sf MUNN & 


; = re CO., Inc. 
If you would keep informed of the war, particularly of our part in it, and J Dattiiers et 
the big things that are being done to develop the resources and manufac- & Selentifie American 
turing in this country, read the Scientific American. a 4 a an aa 
00 SPECIAL ed find $1 
$ l. TRIAL OFFER ante 


18 Weeks for $1.00. Subscriptions sent to individual address only. 
Regular Subscription Price—52 Issues—one year, $4.00 


WOOLWORTH NEW YORK 
slog. MUNN &CO., Inc. city 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Presents in December a 
New Mystery Series 2 


E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 


ynal service, 





— harder you throw yourself into nati 
the more you need relaxation. t *, in ad- 
dition to its many practical ar on War Relief 
vork — written | women prt ! in society 
Harper’s Bazar has planne n entertain- 
ing fiction it has ever secure 

«What H ippe! \aron R , which begins in 
the December issue, is an example of Mr. Oppenheim 
at his very best. ‘To Oppenheim, 1 know, swift 
action al ! ling plot come a ynd nature. And 
in this erie of compl te tories he I iffes you until 
th last se! nc 

By a fortunate stroke, Harper’s Bazar secured F. 


Che ugh he is 


government has 


Matania as the illustrator for the seri 


a reserve otn 


r of the Italian army, | 


given him leave to work on battle scenes for European 


Because of his friendship for the 


time betwee 


periodical 3azar, 


Matania manages to find n his many com- 


missions tO make 


drawings for Mr. Oppenheim’s story. 
no other magazine of fashions 
fiction at all. In the Novem- 


offers a generous 


It is an odd fact that 


and society gives you an) 
ber number the Bazar 
a | he Ghost 
*s by Gouverneur Morris 


May Eid inton and 





Garden,” a novel by Amélie Rives and 
Cosmo Hamilton 
, , 

; “Wy 


Known writers. 


1 
short stori 


other we 


lhere is just one way to be sure of receiv- 
ing every issue of Harper’s Bazar, the 





Milt LULL 








A portrait Mr. Oppenheim on his last 


visit to America—by Falk 


Exclusive Fashions 
Fashions from the sources of Fashion, That 
is the keynote of Harper’s Bazar’s superiority 
in the fashion field. ‘The greatest creators and 
portrayers of fashion are regular—and ex 
clusive—contributors. Here is the list: Drian, 
Erté, Soulié, Lucile, Bendel, Hickson, Tappé 
and Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz. You can find 








& most original and varied magazine of their authorized work only in Harper’s Bazar. 
ty its kind. Fill in and mail the coupon Great couturiers, like Madame Paquin, are 
v7, e today, before you forget it. For now contributing signed articles to Harper’s 
co only one dollar you will receive is Peat is al ied Foe 
g, 4,7, Harper's Basar from Novem- azar. Ana every month our Faris ofnce 
ber to March, inclusive. Or sends over the lat models from the smartest 
t n° a attach a dollar bill to the ateliers 
Pa e coupon and we will 
. send in addition the And Society 
a Fs. October issue, 

m f , containing the Mrs. Adrian Iselin has writt an exclusive article 
article by Mrs. for the November Bazar on the New York Cooking 

‘ FrenchV an- School and its work of teaching sailors to become chefs 

derbilt. Mrs. I und Mrs. William Jay — organized tl 

ho I teatur mply ws once more that 

Harper’s Bazar the society articles are authentic. Mr 
4 French Vanderbilt’s article, in October, on The Red 

Cr t Newport is one of many other instan¢ 
a 
i 
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$1 down 


Secures the complete 
set, in cloth binding, 
shipped to you, at 
once, all charges pre- 
paid. The balance 
can be paid in monthly 
payments of $2.00 
each. Three-quarter 
leather, $38.00; full 
leather, $50.00, cash 


with order. 























Official Records and Documents of the Great War. Not 
a History of Facts but the Facts of History Published by 


Che New York Ti 
we New York Times 
10 Volumes—Over 6,000 Pages—480 Pages Il- 
lustrations—600 Pages Cartoons of All Nations 
; = THE EUROPEAN WAR," by The New York Times, embodies in 
TEN TEEMING VOLUMES all notable events of the war. 


The Tremendous Scope of 
the Work 


The Richest Literature from the 
pens of master writers of the world 
evoked by the War; the mighty 
battles; official documents and 
manifestoes; records of atrocities 
compiled by investigating commis 
the work of 
navies, armies, Zeppelins, airplanes, 
“tanks,” and submarines; hundreds 
of illustrations, rotogravures, half- 
tones, photographs, maps and car- 
toons—all these and other fasci- 
nating features give to the work an 
enduring value. And everything 1s 
edited in a wholly fair and candid 
spirit, 

Over Six Thousand Pages 

The set consists of TEN LARGE 
VOLUMES, each of which contains 
more than six hundred pages. The 
bindings are of cloth, 34 leather 
and full leather, and the titles are 
gold tooled. Each volume abounds | 
in striking illustrations and inter- 
national cartoons. 


Introductions and Indexes 


sions of all nations; 




























Each volume has a_consecu 
narrative of the war by such 
I yr il yritie as Ibert 
I hnell H Ph.D LL.D., 
Litt.D., of Harvard University 
Paul Van I D.D.,of Prince F 
ton: Char mour, Ph.D., 7 
° f Yale, and Dr. W. E. Lit 
Our Remarkable Special Offer to You gelbach of the Universit 
r n be DESIRABLE; this histor INVALUABLE Pent inia. TI Inde . 
the ORIGINAL OFFICIAL DOCUME ESSENTIAI for each volume con M. 
PARLIAMENTA DEBATES, DIPLO prehensive, | ; 17 
I HA $ LITARY REPORTS. IT IS THE ONE M™inute and ¢ n- 
t | ) HA oO « GHT NO’ T< BE nt. ; 
- + I rH DAY IAT }\ 7H 'r TO BE / The New 
10 t , Curren / York Times 
H $ «) $38.00 ‘ 1 $50.00 f full Current History, 
. 00 | tl " . s 
; Times Sq., New 
, om l York City, 
An with each order f t INTRODUCTORY DITION Please reserve me a 
\ send t ( RRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE for a t of the “European 
( full ir prepa War” in 10 volumes in 
| § Agents Wanted in NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER—These Introductory eas 2 
Yevery town and Sets—a limited edition—will be quickly exhausted, / aaa: dm aie ack ee 
; county. Pleasant and Tear off the accompanying coupon, write on it form, which I agree to sign 
4 profitable work. your name and address, pin a dollar bill to it and return smmoediate 
, / and mail to us AT ONCE. Nam 
— = - 7 
W her t hit to ad ‘ t ‘ ndly Mhieé nthion Ha pe Vaagaz hie 
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Christmas “Over There” 


You would like to make Christmas merrier for an American boy i! 
France, wouldn't you? ; 

Well, you can! 

You would like to send him a personal gift and get his ecknowledg 
ment, wouldn’t you? 

You can. Thanks to 


JUDGE’S 
TRENCH CHRISTMAS 


| , For American Soldiers Abroad 
a: >, A plan, authorized by the United States Government, endorsed by 


the United States Army and assisted by the 


ie AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY 
i 2 of New York City 


y ats me 
‘20s a P i . 
Be" which makes it possible for you to send a Christmas kit containing ov 
as 2 dollar's worth ot articles selected by experts—practical comforts and _ litt) 


luxuries—to an American soldier abroad, for fi/ty cents, exactly half what 


it would cost retail. 


The charges for shipping and distribution have already been arranged 


| , - for by the American Defense Society, so that every cent you give gos 
into the kit itself and, because of the generosity of the manufacturers, you 
4 can send two gifts for the price one would cost in the stores. 
a {nd the present is personal. In each package the donor may place hi 


personal card, and each package will contain a reply postal so that tl 


soldier whom you gave a happier holiday can thank you for it. 


Checks should be made payable to Leslie-Judge Company 
and addressed to “Judge’s Trench Christmas,” 225 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. 





EL RE ER NTS 


m\ / Bye ipa CRY 3: t wont Help us to send 
. ’ art 43a AR sine 
PAF 4 f ye. Christmas 
, »/ F . y % sy” ey Le eon p tq ‘ ‘yy 93% 
et Wa a ee ‘Over There’! 
si y Page ste oe we ‘ 
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HELLO! 


. Are You 
There ? 





If you long—in the 
battle of life—to be- 
come a Busy Bertha, 
and to stop being a 
small bore, fall in be- 
hind our special war- 
time offer—an entire 
winter of Vanity Fair, 
= One Green Dollar. 
Read the coupon. 





This is the Night Operator at 


VANITY FAIR 


The most cheerful and stimulating of all magazines. 
youin touch withthe social. lite 





A winter of it will keep 
’ -ary,dramatic and artistic skirmishes in Amer- 
ican life and insure you against dullness, boredom and intellectual old age. 


























i 
(THESE are brisk and burn- TANITY FAIR will help Every Issue Contains 
ing times in art, in litera- you out in skirmishes. . 
, in music and in life, as - seeaglidl saan’ THE STAGE: Reviews of ull DANCING: All varieties of 
aa ails anal eames night ope rations. You can’t that’s going on “and. omiag dances by with and bor 
vet) &8 in pohtics and Wat; keep up with these double- ae alte the ta: oe house” and thelr indo ae 
ind Vanity Fair is doing its aes “Sp apapes “ena Hew York dramatic spot-light exponents 
. ri c es Ww out reading 
bit to make the times a good I hah ; : THE ARTS: Painless crit FASHIONS: The last word 
leal brisker and more burn- 4 double-quick magazine in paae and peertoes lllustrations §=—«_—coapt--on the smartest clethes 
4 ¢ ‘ " of all the sewes sappenings in ‘ n the smartest ¢ 
ing. It is the avantcourier, Which the big writers, hu- ting, Wterature, eculptare = See en ane 
the drum major among’ morists, and essayists are pees AND MOTORS: 
e . hot r & anc 
\merica’s forward-marching booming away on all of ithe mont 
ge : d —# is well-bred ae aa 
magazines, Life’s battlefronts. well-built motors 
SHOPPING: The a 
of the blue lis »pin, 
Get the Cl Spirit—for $1 my 
>» » » . 2 a . z . 
yet the Uheero Spirit—tor ¢ Soe 
SPORTS: Every known st 
. . . . , cies f and t 
One little Green Dollar Will Bring You door, heroically masculine and 
r ss . ° Ra, politely ladylike 
the Next Five Issues of Vanity Fair — and ‘ 
“asi ; . ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: 
even six, if you mail the coupon promptly. and unconven- 
wak ritics, and ’ 
. . . aut } 
In order that you may become one of America’s in- : P ' 
tellectual advance guards, and so keep up with all 
the surprises and entanglements of modern life, we Fd a 2 
° . O e 
here and now—make you this special war-time offer 4 7 
of an entire winter of Vanity Fair for one green dollar A Ne 
just half the money you throw away on a single a - ' 
ill-chosen theatre ticket 4S 
\ i ° 
—a — . —" F, > 
Attention! Forward March! Eyes right! Salute & 
the coupon! Tear it off, fill it out and let Vanity 7 8 
Fair—all winter—keep you in step with the times. ~y Pr.  . 
f s* : = i 
} 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’ Magazine i) 
. s . 
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New Fisdiies of Adventure and Charm 


Laughing Bill Hyde By REX BEAC 


It’s the “Oh, I want this” kind of book—for Rex Beach gives us the adventure and the humor we need to-da 








Even a little more humor than usual, perhaps. In this newest Beach book there’s a touch of Alaska, a bit 
business, some foot-racing fun, a flash of Oriental realism, and a large amount of heart-warming human naturs 
The author before now has revealed his own experiences, mostly in Alaska, and the characters in this new book ar 


so real that Rex Beach might easily be telling us of actual men and women Frontispiece $7 


The Herself 
Big Himself 
= Little and 


Person 










=> a = 
By REBECCA HOOPER EASTMAN By RUTH SAWYER 


\ book that meets vou more than half way. There Any one who has ever read one of this author's 
is not a character in it whom you wouldn't like to know, | books knows that she can do two things supremely wel 
and as for the heroine, there is no wonder she had so create a woman character every one must love, and 
many friends. When she lost her hearing in her first | | her story with the true Irish spirit and tenderness 
youth she turned to a stranger, whom she knew only This new novel is of both America and Ireland, of 
I s optimistic tings, for the philoso to bear | « hes : : 
yy his optimistic wri —— ne phy — Herself.” the orphan daughter of a rich man, of 
her trouble. A wonderful correspondence flourished. , ane 3 va 

: ; Himself who brought her happiness, and of “My 
An inventor of a hearing machine and another man If.” the faithful | for | 
discovered that the litt! person Was mu h bigger—and self, the faithful nurse who cared for her 


happier than they had believed Frontispiece $1.40 Frontis} 1ECE $1.35 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 
Hearts Undaunted gene of “Greyfriars Bobby” 


\ romance of the patriotic struggles which won for us the heart of America against European Powers and hostil 


Indians 








It is the tale of the winning of the central empire of America by Americans. The story, founded on actual 
history, tells of a child adopted by an Iroquois chief, who shared the adventurous life of the Indians. After many 
moving experiences and dramatic incidents on the American and British frontiers and among French voyageurs 


she became the wife of the Scottish silversmith and Indian trader who was the actual founder of Chicago. 


Frontis piece $7.30 
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Illustrated 








“Tf I think most 
of the spiritualiza- 
tion of France, and the 
consecration of the British 


Kmpuire, and the coming of a 





new manhood to the United States. 


it is because these are the coun 
By tries I know best I should be 
BASIL SOrry, I should be hopeless, were 
I not to believe that, above blood- 

a ] shed, and cruelty, and hatred, and 
K | N G lust, and suffering, and all that is 
abominable, the Holy Ghost is breathing on every nation 

of mankind 

“When it is all over, and we have begun to live again, there will 


a great Renaissance. It will be what the word implies—a 


veritable New Birth.” 





this novel It tells a good “His backgrounds are painted in- sure 

off a neat list of United States strokes, and his portrayal of contemporary 
nd provides a convincing, logical ~ conditions is remarkable for the exactness of 
nding The writing has that hard RL PERT its detail He attempts, as he says himself, 
caustic, * wise well read, serious to reflect, ‘the spirit of our time and our town 
serious in a breath quality that HUGHES’ as it flies,’ and his pen is so swift in doing so 


exclusively and only to this patch that in this last novel he barely missed Presi- 


T dent Wilson’s reply to the Pope.” 
C] \ New Novel V. ¥. Morning Telegrat 


We Cant Have Everything 


Mr. Hughes’s delightfully read ible and « plgr imati “Mr. Hughes’s stories alway s rush along with a snap, 


| 
gallops the reader throug! 








‘aed his more than six g spirit, a go that make them beguiling companions 
hundred pages without a trace of fatigue, and his crisp a ‘ , 
. They read as if they had been written with zest and 

pointed little philosophical comments illuminate : 


slmost every page The storv has admirable balance, with a good-humored, cynical amusement at the ironies 
but at the same time is a marvel of speed in production, of life. This new story has these qualities in a degree 
yr it brou ig oO o the entr of the 
f l rrought right down ti the entrance of the even stronger than usual, and there is never a let 
United States into the war. The notable distinction ; ; 

f } 4] ee t interpreter f moder metro down in them, notwithstanding the more than six 
re re INE 1 oremos nterprete oO On n ¢ = 
politan life belongs unquestionably to Mr. Hughes.” hundred pages which it fills V. ¥. Times 

P cas 


Illustrated $1.50 
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A New Romance of the West 





For Every American East and West 


Vanguards of The Plains . 


By MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


P . 
Juthor of ‘‘The Price of the Prairie” 











The romance of the Santa Fé trail is told here, with all it 
romantic days and its heroic adventures. It presents 
thrilling picture of the years when the new West and the 
old Southwest were bound together. Every foot of that 
way and every season of those vears teem with the romance 
of youth and the drama of action, Indian fighting, the 


famous deeds of famous scouts. 


The Pack Mule is the symbol of the first chapters wher 
the characters, all children, make the long journey fron 
Fort Leavenworth to Santa Fé at the time of the beginning 
of the Mexican War. The Ox-team is symbolic of the days 
of the young manhood of the two cousins. The Cavalry 
horse period is that of 1867 which finds the hero in the 18t] 


Kansas Cavalry fighting Indians, heat, drought. The last 





chapters give a retrospective view of the three decades— 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.40 one of the most picturesque periods of American history. 


HAROLD The Luck of The Irish 
MacGRATH’S a 


Big Neu Mystery Story 








Do you like a story that makes you forget your troubles? 


Do you like an adventurous hero who does all the things 


that you would enjoy doing—if you only could? 
That's the kind of book that Harold MacGrath has written and that’s his kind of hero 


A red-headed, freckled young man suddenly inherits money. With the money comes 


adventure from New York to Singapore and all happening as rapidly as is a moving picture 


On the deck of the steamer he recognized a girl he knew merely by sight. She was iq 
traveling alone and he constituted himself her cavalier. There was some mystery about 
her which only made him the more eager to devote his strength and wits to her service 


soon he found he was to be kept busy. 


And the luck of the Irish and his humor bring him through everything with flying 


colors I rontispiece. Post 8vo, $1.4 
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Interesting New Fiction 
Not only has Mr. Harben written 
an arresting story, but he has painted 
sympathetically an important phase of 
our national history—the struggle of the 
South during and after the Civil War 
> 
l S 1 story which Vil “Many novels have been 
ind and hold the attentior . written about that era, but few 
ch will give the average ww riump of them have the strong equipoise 
, gape epee that dominates its plot and its 
= oe oe : ; ‘ characters Again and again 
than he has had betore DV Mr. Harben gives us a view of 
De I 1 ' 1 humankind and human einotions 
war uia entice ot | WILL N. HARBEN | ty'tiesinpict me 
VY. Y.7 Boston Eve. Transcript 
Contains many of the elements that 
make for real greatness. On a distinctly 
American theme and written by a master 
of the surroundings he has chosen to 
depict, there can be no doubt that *The 
Triumph is a distinctly noteworthy 
book.” —N. Y. 7 
ial as 
Ranny Otherwise Randolph Harrington Dukes | By HOWARD BRUBAKER 
One of the most delightful finds of the present literary y¢ *Ranny is one of Nature’s own deserves 
how room in the new hall of delightful literary creations Cleveland Plain Dealer ‘For a picture 
more engaging ¢ en more veracious than that presented by Mr. Brubaker it would be nece ssary 
rand wice No one who has been a real flesh-and-blood boy can turn the pages of this book without 
gy long-forgotten memories stirred and the chuckle of delighted recognition evoked time after time.’ 

P Illustrated $1.40 
~ ~ , 4 al an ~ : Tr ’ 
CRAIG KENNEDY DETECTIVE STORIES By ARTHUR 

B. REEVE 
1 new book of Craig Kennedy's N s| = The Dream Doctor $1.35 
{chievements oo —- 
Ip . 
The Adv Na The Poisoned Pen $1.40 
1e venturess ) | 
| Exploits of Elaine $1.34 
\ story of thrilling interest 4,,, 
vhich the wireless, the dic- fy | The Romance of Elaine 81 
phone, and other scientific [Ss THE 
! ethods ae sed bot] to retard The Yay The f S 
wethods are used both to retard | | ADWENTURESS | The Ear In The Wall #1 
and to help justice. Craig Ken- 
nedy learns that papers and Gold of the Gods $1 
: : . } . 

% plans of a wonderful war inven- — ; ied 
tion—the telautomaton which REEVE Guy Garrick $1 
would control by wireless, sub- ‘i oe = 
marines, torpedoes, ships, aero- The Treasure Train Constance Dunlap $1 
planes, etc.—had been stolen $1.35 al is 
from the millionaire’s safe, and The Silent Bullet $1.4 
then he starts hunting for the The Vj ar Terror = — 
clue. Frontispiece. $1.35 $1.35 The Social Gangster $1 
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New Fiction by Well-Known Writers 





The Witness 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ 


1 Voice in the Wilderness 





{uthor of 


f Paul of Tarsus, of a young 


It i modern version ¢ 

offer who 1iddenly saw great light and followed it 
till fi n life and those about him reflected its radi 
ance \ fervent religious spirit breathes through this 
new n f a writer whose books are characterized 
by a deep and sincere spiritual not 

The her intellectual and 1 favorite among his 
college companion looked on when one of his class 
mates was hazed He followed at a distance to the 
the iter to whi ti the students dragged the other ind 
witnessed the latter's glorious death, saving women and 
children at the fire his death and the vision of 
Presence which in spite of his intellectual questionings 
Was never gain t lea him made him a Christian 
ind he became tl witness of his faith, even when it 
seemed te ost him the woman he i 


The Innocents 





\ tender romance of an American Darby and Joan 
celebrate the sentiment of two old, long-married lovers 
in help loving this devoted couple in the 
t om but innot meet the 
b t i | nl seek for work and a ho 
Alth h it is contrary to all critical custom, I 
the tad htful books I have read for some time 


The Story of 


ir little 


ompetition of thet 


The Rise of Davic 
Levinsky M 


ABRAHAM CAHA” 
“A masterpiece of 


\ } Tribune 


tiplicity of detail, its unreserved baring of facts, mot 








imaginative realism,” says t 


‘In its intimacy, its frankness, its 1 


it is searcely to be surpassed and not ofte 


The Co 


persona 


ind feelings, 


rivalled in the whole range of literature 


fessions’ of Jean Jacques and the 


I current 
of Maxim Gorky 


come to mind as comparable with 


and so does Emilé Zola’s narrative of his early lif 
But not one of these surpasses this story of ‘Da 
Levinsk in its astounding conviction of palpitating 


naked truth.” 
“A masterpiece of aut 


of Cal 


obiographic il fiction,” sa 


“At times this uncanny pow 


ans in evoking an image or crystallizing 


strongly recalls Tu just as his ep 


of that 


personality rgenevy 


sweep reminds one Polstoi whom he has tr 
lated and admires so deeply 


Post Svo, $1.4 


By SINCLAIR LEWIS 

Author of “The Job,” etc 
Sinclair Lewis turns from portraying buoyant youth t 
ind unmarried one 
ind sympathizing with their trials. The 


Nothing shakes the 


\ book to give to married friends 


games 
neighbor 


more artist 


r ind at last—but read the story itself 
hereby state unblushingly that ‘The Innocents’ is one 
V. ¥. Morning Telegraph Frontispiece $1] 





The Story of The Little Angels 











A Country Town 


By 











A i r j 
Vew Illustrated Editior 


\ 1 holida dition of storv which 
I I I 1 its place a " f th 
la that faithfully and imaginat | 
p \r i iral I Into tl 
nove ea r poured an abundance of 
tha " 1D soph and kindl satire 
wi vl him one of the bes Res 
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LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


When Christmas 


wish to 


time comes—or al 


time you give a small gift 

nothing could be more appropriate thar 
The Littl Angels be goed t 
accompany the older Angels to Bethk 
hem. But they told that 


paths were stony for little feet 


this story 


earth 


Never 


were 


theless they flew down to Palestine 
hoping that they might in some wa 
serve the Babe. They comforted litth 
| birds, lambs, and little children. At 
last, their heavenly little bodies weary 


they sank down in the straw of a stabl 


1 Manger [llustrated 


J hear 


NEW YORK 


1817} 
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The Most American Book of the Year 





. 3 Arranged with Comment 
Mar k Twain's Letters By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


These letters of America’s great humorist cover a period from his eighteenth 
vear to within a week of his death. They show him as printer, pilot, miner, lec- 
turer, and author, and reveal his thoughts and emotions on passing subjects of the 
day and personal relations. They are grave and gay, biting and jolly, as was the 
man himself, of the same essence which he put into his books. Not the least 
interesting feature is his comment upon the circumstances under which many of 
his books came to be written; we can see sometimes, when he talks intimately on 
paper with his wife or Howells, the very germ of one of his masterpieces. 





Great as Mark Twain was in his books, he was never greater, never more 
vhimsically delightful than in the letters which he wrote to his friends, known and 
nown, in all parts of the world. 
Volume Ss. Crown Ovo. Uniform u ith Trade Edition of Mark Twain's Works. S4.00 
Uniform with Library Edition of ‘Mark 
Twain: A Biography,” $5.00 
Limited edition bound in brown cloth back 
vith paper labels, paper sides and uncut edge o. 





photogravure portrait—s10.00 





The Prince and The Pauper 


Holiday Edition. By MARK TWAIN 





This fascinating historical romance finds at last 
worthy form. It was one of his books which Mark 
[Twain himself liked the best. His publishers have 


chosen to mark their Centennial year by bringing out 





Che Prince and the Pauper” in this handsome edition 
one with which they believe its author would have 
been delighted. 


It is a companion volume to ‘*The Mysterious 


Stranger”’ in size and appearance. Franklin Booth,  . ee : 
+] bole ena artist I : ‘e é ; Seven Illustrations in Full Color by Franklin 
le ‘il- ( i Ss as i ; i ‘har i “ 3 
a 1 , la m u , man, charming Booth l niform with The Mysterious 
pictures which are reproduced in full color. Stranger Crown 8vo, $2.50 


Peter Ibbetson Play Edition. By GEORGE. DU MAURIER 





This special Play Edition contains an introduction, “The Story of the Play,” by 
Constance Collier, through whose efforts the remarkable dramatic version of Du Maurier’s 


novel was first presented in both America and England. The text and the Du Maurier 

illustrations are complete in this edition. Supplementing them, however, are numerous 

photographs from the American production of the play. Illustrated. $2.00 
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A New Book by the Author of 
“A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO” 





Diplomatic Days 


By EDITH O'SHAUGHNESSY 
(Mrs. Nelson O'Shaughnessy) 





This new book is just as delightful as the author's 
wonderfully successful book of reminiscences—** A 
Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico”—which was published 
last year. A keen appreciation for the beauty and 
romance of the land to which her husband, Nelson 
O'Shaughnessy, was an accredited diplomat, and a 
felicitous power of making others feel it with her, 
together with inside information and amusing gossip 
of those in high piaces are not often found togethe1 
as here. 
The book begins with the sea voyage from New York 
and the writer’s introduction to the tropics. Then 
follow her first impressions of Mexico City, the settling 
of an American household in new and picturesque sur- 
Illustrated, Crown 800 roundings, the daily routine and the dramatic historic ip 
$2.00 cidents which interrupted it. 


Years of An American in the 
My Youth Making By M. E. RAVAGE 


New Illustrated Edition ; ; , 
aps 7 \s interesting as the best of novels is this story of 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS | actual experience. 
















\ dramatic narrative of the transformation of an 
alien boy into an American. The humor, and the 
the illustrations which picture not | tomance of readjustment; the toilsome hardships, the 
only the early life of the writer but | stirring adventure, the inner struggles of the soul all 


This delightful autobiography 
gains a new value and interest from 


his surroundings in Ohio more than | are brilliantly depicted in the career as we follow it from 


half a century ago. It makes its | the moment when the youth catches the vision of the 
appropriate appearance when Mr. | New World, through the temporary disillusionments in 
Howells is celebrating his eightieth | the slums, and on to the end when his dreams are ful 
nniversary veal 7\— 
filled 
str n | t he stal di ( IL: : P “ ~ ° 
Must ra ea with - "7 dard Chis book is of peculiar interest and value just now 
Mmograplhies ferary Jest. . . . . ‘ > 
" when the making of real Americans is one of this 
“At once a salutation of youth, | country’s most serious problems. 
a memorial of friendship, a noble ‘ ° 
a ecaggt From street-peddling and the sweat-shop the next 
ribute to his nearest and dearest, 





and a revelation of self that is never | Step upward was the night-school and, when a small sum 
tedious or complacent London | Ol money was got together, he went toa Middle West 
Spectator ern college, where he found his place and the friends 
who helped him become a real American. 


] ites y ( fton Jol 
( » Ny S i) Post SrO, $1.40 
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New Books on Science and Art 





Everyman’s 





Chemistry 





Harper's Modern Science Series 


The Chemist's Point of View and 


His Present Work 
By ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


Everyman's Chemistry” is a real chemistry 
ving a popular view of modern progress 

of peculiar importance at the present 

id designed chiefly for those who declare 
they do not understand anything about the 
et. Notwithstanding the wide field which 
ers, it is full of cheerful 


Many in 


stries and their development in this country 


anecdotes, of 
osophy, and of whimsical turns. 

brought under consideration and the effects 
f the Great War and the necessity for chemical 


ependence in this country are emphasized 


Whether the reader be a business man, a 
isekeeper, or a student, he or she will find in 
chapters of this volume much interesting in 

formation relating to forces and matter which 

into every one’s daily life, such as air, 


vater. glass. pottery iron, steel, silver, photog 


aphy, gas, coal tars and dyes, lubricants, alco- 
soaps, sugars, candies, varnishes, papers, 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. & 2.00 





A History of 
Architecture 


Harper's Fine Art Series 








Edited by Prof. GEORGE H. CHASE, Harvard University 
By FISKE KIMBALL 


Assistant Professor of Architecture in the University of 


Michigan, and 


GEORGE HAROLD EDGELL 


Assistant Professor of Fine Arts in Harvard University 


This book gives a brief but authoritative ac- 
count of the history of architecture from the 
beginning to modern times, including even a 
chapter on the architecture of the Far East. 
American architecture, which has been slighted 
in so many books, is discussed at considerable 
length. Throughout, the aim of the writers has 
been not to describe many monuments, but to 
trace in a series of characteristic works the 
history of this great art, and to show how 
eloped out of that 


modern architecture dey 


which preceded it. 


The editor, authors, and publishers have given 
especial attention to the graphic reinforcement 
of the test. The book is most liberally 


trated and the selection of pictures will be found 


illus- 


a distinctively valuable feature of this fresh and 
distinctive book which promises to take first 


place among the short stories of architecture. 


Fully Illustrated. 


(rown Seo, S300 





How to Debate 


By EDWIN DU BOIS SHURTER 


Professor of Public Speaking, University of Texas 


In all public life it is the man who can speak easily that has the advantage over his competitors. 


But this facility rarely comes without study. 
experience and who shares it with the reader. 


professional men, members of debating societies 


Here is a book prepared by a man who has had wide 
High-school and college students, lawvers and other 


all these will find in it instruction for their needs. 


Professor Shurter has been teaching this subject for fifteen years, and his book, ‘“* How to Debate,” 


is the result of ripe experience as to what the average student or others interested in the subject 


need in the way of study and practice. 
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Books Bearing on the War 








America’s Record 








Past 
Accomplishment 








For Sailors 








War Humor 








The Reason 








What About 


Russia? 








For Soldiers 





HARPER & 


Wher 


Principles of American Diplomacy 


By JOHN B, ASSE TT MOORE eter te Mot ~ per 


f 
Vlem ) ] ni ¢ 








r” “7 


-The great war has tested American diplomacy, and proved it the business 


every citizen. This book is designed to enable the reader to gain a clear and int 


mate understanding of its workings. (Crown 8 vo. Ss 


National Progress 1907-1917 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Ph.D. {ss%iate, Professor of Po 


th 





This new volume of “The American Nation,” edited by Albert Bushnell Hart 
furnishes an authoritative and compact history of the last decade, 1907-17. It 
meets the need for information about recent events that is more digested an 
trustworthy than can be found in more ephemeral sources Maps. $2.0 


The Elements of Navigation 


Vew and Enlarged Edition W. J. HENDERSON 








Particularly valuable for men who are preparing for the coast service, sinc 
while it is of most convenient size, it contains the whole science of practical naviga 
tion. The author has made a complete revision and added much additional 


matter Illustrated. $1 


R } . Rh By the Men of the I st and 2nd Provisional Training Reg 
OO rie ymes iments, Plattsburg, N. Y., May 15—August 15, 1917 


If vou want to send the boy ‘somewhere in France’ or ‘somewhere in America 

i bit of nonsense that will liven his days, put in with the next package of cak« 

ind chocolates, * Rookie Rhy mes’ 4 . . Philade lphia I vening T: le gra pt 
1?mo Illustrated YS cents 


Why We Are At War By woopRow WILSON 


Published with the approval of President Wilson, this book presents in con 
venient form for permanent record the four memorable messages to the Congress 
in January, together with the President's proclamation of war and his message of 


\pril 15, 1917 l6mo. 50 cent 


The Russian Revolution 
By ISAAC DON LEVINE 


“The author draws from a full and deep knowledge of Russia; he is able t 
sum up the salient facts leading gradually and surely to the revolution without 
wasting time or losing the reader's attention. "—N. Y. Times Illustrated. 81.0% 


Rapid Fire English: French: German 


Compiled by a committee who have had practical work in teaching foreign lan- 
guages to troops in training, this book will prove a valuable aid to all our men pre 
paring to go to France or already there. It is a pocket-size book with words, phrases 
and their word sounds in English, and many terms of trench slang 

1?8 Pag Bound in Strong Flexible ¢ loth, 25 cents 
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Books to Help Us to Think and to Live 








The Victorious 
ts Moral Ideals 
Fait in War-T ime 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. 








What he asks, shall the man who lives bv the 
do and speak when war ravages the world? 

Shall he withdraw himself in selfishness from 
iplation of dread realities, or shall he, by 

ight of the spirit, look into men’s hearts and 
cause of war, and, siding neither with the 


rists nor the pacificists, balance the good 


as the evil which war stimulates? The 
r, well known as a writer on practical spiritu- 


has struck a new and wider note in this book 


re are perhaps too many books on the war 
But there are 


ple without number in doubt, who fail to find 


ded as an external enterprise 


solation in any of the prevalent points of view 

lo these Dr. Dresser appeals. 
The N. } I ning Post savs: ‘“*These discus- 
of vital subjects, in Mr. Dresser’s illumin 


stvle, are sure to demand and obtain wick 


Observation: 
Every Man 
University 





His Own 








By RUSSELL 


Author of 


H. CONWELL 


How to achieve these words might be the 
sub-title of this new book by the author of ** Acres 
of Diamonds.”” How to achieve an education 
a place in the world, happiness The book is not 
mere theory, for it is based on solid every-day 
human experience. Dr. Conwell takes up one 
after another the things we must possess in order 
to be successful and happy men and women 
Then he shows how these things can be a quired 
how the right kind of learning is at the very door 
of every one—and how, by seizing it, we can make 


ourselves and the world better 


Post S8vo., $1.4 








God’s Meaning 


By SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D. 





\ message of hope, of good cheer, of optimism 
Its motto (taken from Dostoieffsky) is “* What 
d we do without God? — Its ery is “All things 
vossible to the man who believes in God 
rl new book is companion volume to * Prave 
Faith,’ and “‘The New Life,” and in 
deals with the greatest problem that 
gage the human mind, the fact and reality of 
God. but he does not treat it as theology but 


practical application to modern life 


Dr. McComb endeavors to make clear how it is 
that the Great War so far from shaking faith in 
God rather goes to establish such a faith. He then 
passes in review in the light of this faith 


problems of pain, temptation, and deat 


If (‘loti 


Rhymes of 
Our Home Folks 


By JOHN D. WELLS 





In these songs of youth s loves and looking 
forward and old age’s peace and looking back 
ward, of country scenes, of patriotic sentiment, of 
humor and gentle pathos there rings the note of 
untainted Americanism To enjoy Mr. Wells's 
erse one does not need to have made a critical 
study of modern erse Like the poems of Jame Ss 
Whitcomb Riley these will appeal to old and 


oung They are “homely” in the best sense of 
the word—poems of home and simple life Many 
ire peculiarly suited for recitation. 

Among the titles are “When Us Boys Went 
Home “At the Reunion (Gettysburg, 1913),” 
“A Country Boy’s Idea,” ‘Wind in the Pines,” 
“In the Married Quarters,” “*A Boy’s Summer,” 
“A Peddler of Cheer.” “*Country Shower,” “An 
Old-Fashioned Rhyme,” “‘ Be Natural ‘The Old 
Cedar Chest,” “* When the Stage Came In, “At 
the Village Store.” “‘Horse Trader's Prayer,” 
“An Old Man on Circus Day,” “*‘ When the Drums 


Go By : 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 















ese oe I LOUIS RHEAD 


IP Sains Z| Grimm’s Fairy Tales EDITION 










\ new volume in the famous Louis Rhead series of illustrated children’s classics 
\ childhood without Grimm's Fairy Tales is as sad to contemplate as porridge wit! 
out milk or a boyhood without a jack-knife And here is the ideal volume f 
children’s shelves and laps. It is comfortably large with clear print, and the picture 
in line drawings are the best Mr. Rhead has ever done 


More than 100 Drawings and Decorations Uniform in Size and Style with ** Robinso 
Crusoe “Gulliver's Travels.” ** Treasure Island.” ete. Crown Sve. $1.50 


\ Mark Tidd, Editor 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


j SLOUIS RHEAD 9) ) 
iy WY, eS) elie 


ce LM fy Ze 
He DES 
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—. 


Mark Tidd is the friend of hundreds of younger readers who chuckle at the 
cleverness with which the stuttering fat boy always gets the better of his opponents. 
He again makes good in this fifth book. He beomes the editor of a country news- 
paper and finds himself launched on a career of journalism, inventing ingenious ways 
of securing news and meeting confidently the competition of a rival journal. 


Illustrated Post S8ro, Cloth, $1.25 


The Venture Boys Afloat & cars 888° 


\ story of three boys who spend their summer salvaging a derelict which means a small fortune if discovered 








= 
a 











Chey learn that certain men by unscrupulous means have got the start of them, and so there is not only adventur 
but tonflict in the stor Boy readers will incidentally imbibe, as did the Venture Boys with ease, something of 
navigation, seamanship, and the handling of motors 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 


The Treasure of the Land 


By GARRARD HARRIS 
































“There are school gardens and vacant lot gardens and all sorts of cultivated 6 Os" 
' e. 74 
patches in Mr. Harris’s book here are also live boys and girls, competitions, the 
‘ outh, prize corn and tomatoes and healthy inspiration for young tillers of the 
= we. « = - 
his time the author of ‘Joe, The Book Farmer” has come the aid of the girl Z = 
how unning clubs provides occupation and monev for the country 
Wwormen —Mo Reg q SARPEné & ERs 
\ cr a “a. 
Iilustrat Post svo, Cloth, $1.25 q GARRARD:|_ HARRIS 
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H ol l OW Tr ee Stor es By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
Mr. Turtle’s Flying Adventure — Mr. Crow and the Whitewash — Mr. Rabbit's Wedding 


These three new volumes have been added to the six littie volumes previously published, dealing with th: 
delightful and lovable Hollow Tree People who are so popular with little folk. The animals: Mr. Dog, Mr 
"Possum, Mr. Crow, Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Bear, and others sometimes try to imitate their human neighbors with 
curious results. Some people may prefer to have in smaller books the stories which appear all together in 
*Hollow Tree Nights and Days Illustrated by J. M. Condé. 12mo, Cloth. 50 cents net each 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


Sandsy Himself By GARDNER HUNTING 


Author of Sandsy’s Pal 















ee ee ee 
Sane? 


ISANDSY|] 
HIMSELF 








4 new “Sandsy” book! Whether you know the author's earlier tale, 
Sandsy’s Pal,” or not, here is a stirring new story about Sandsy, the boy 
who had everything, and Larry, the boy who had nothing. They spend an } 
entire summer outdoors, a strenuous one in which both have a struggle to 
make good. Illustrated. Post Sro; ¢ loth. $1.25 


Ten American Girls from || | 7 
History | cee | 














va || Author of — S PAL 





By KATE DICKINSON SWEETSER , 9 ~~ 





served their country or their age with heart and head. 





Colonial period: Molly Pitcher of the Revolution; Virginia Murphy of 
. Hy, pioneer days of transcontinental travel; Miss Van Lew, the famous spy 
ta : (| of the Civil War; Ida Lewis, the lighthouse keeper; Clara Barton, the 
B® | Red Cross Nurse, Clara Morris, the actress, Louisa M. Alcott, the writer, 
= —— and Anna Dickinson, the orator. 

Illustrated in Color. Octavo, $1.50 


TWO BOOKS OF TWILIGHT TALES BY DAVID CORY 


The Adventures of Puss in Boots, Jr. 
——, Further Adventures of Puss in Boots, Jr. 






















he Adventures of 


Puss in Boots) | Delightful stories for little folks by a writer who has been unusually 

by David Cory successful in hitting the right vein. All children have a fondness for 
ie animals as heroes, and Puss in Boots, Junior, is an amusing figure, and to 
Be the childish imagination a perfectly possible one. The author starts 
him out in search of his father, the older Puss in Boots. During his search 
through Mother Goose Land he falls in with many of the characters with 


| whose stories all children are familiar. 





“Further Adventures of Puss in Boots, Junior” is a companion and 


succeeding volume to “The Adventure of Puss in Boots, Junior.”” In it 
| the engaging Puss hunts further for his famous father. 
t “Very charming animal stories with a touch of fairyland in them.” 
a J Illustrated. 12mo, 5O cents each Brooklyn Eagle. 


A Child’s Year-Book __ By RUTH SAWYER 


Author of “This Way to Christmas” 








\ book of appropriate verses for each of the twelve months. The author, who in her books 
for grown-ups has shown her rare sympathy for children, has not only written the verses, but has 
ma i the attractive full page pict ires as well. These are in broad poster like masses of simple 
color—snow scenes and summer games, and spring and autumn landscapes and games. 


Illustrated. Square l6Omo, Cloth, 75 cents 
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Tales of heroism in many different fields of American women who have 


Pocahontas is the heroine of Indian days; Dorothy Quincy of the 
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Books by Albert Bigelow Paine 
MARK TWAIN—A Biography ue 





The life of America foremost humorist philosopher. An intimate picture 
of a great man and a great tin Full of letters, anecdotes ind pi tures 

One reader writes It will live as longas anything Mark Twain ever wrote.” 
Uniform trade edition, octavo, red th, illustrated, 3 vol na box price net $4.50 
Libr r m 1 and g ig Pp v in a box . 6.00 
Three-quarter calf, gilt tops, 3 vol. (in a box ‘ 14.50 


Three-quarter levant, gilt top 15.50 


Author’s Special Four Volume Edition, Signed, Extra Ilustrations, Green srice $9.00 
Buckram and Gold, Gilt Tops, with Harper's Magazine for one year f 2 . 


This special Autograph Edition is limited to 5,000 copies 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN 


For readers of all age Written with all the mpath ind humor of the 


" r work I i of Mark Twain will love this book 
“ ( 
Beautifully bound avish illustrated net $1.25 Front: 
Mt Paine’s books of travel and camp-life, full of humor and picturesque information, have had 
ile, and are read and reread by every lover of nature and human nature in and out of doers 


THE TENT- DWEL L ERS | i humoro tory of camping with * Eddie” in Nova Scotia; of wandering 


vile s tnoes, on a delightful fishin ind exploring trip 
THE SHIP. DWELLERS | the story of ge to the Mediterranean, Greece, Egypt, and the 
Land, humore ’ nst nn istrated b r mas Fogarty and with photographs 


FROM VAN- DWELL ER TO COMMUT ER (two books, the ‘ Van-Dweller” and ‘‘ The Commuter 


om bined \ story of Ne York flat and suburban life ; humor and humanity 


PEANUT: The Story of a Boy. A heart-tale of a litt id’s long journey 16mo, 


I : ta 


THOMAS NAST: His Period and His Pictures 


Phe story of America’s first 
res elected presidents and BROKE UP THE TWEED RING! 


Illustrated vith ’ han f hu fuctior FN f hoicest ork 


ind foremost cartoonist; the man who originated all the symbols; 


Large octave Beautifully boun n buckrar and gold price net 


preteens THE HOLLOW TREE BOOKS 


1 
aiwavs a 


oo 
1.00 


pic- 


$2.50 


> wa vr These classic little stories of Mr. ‘Coon, Mr. ‘Possum, and the Old Black 


Crow have delighted readers of all ages for half a generation, and are more 
: A In demand to-day than ever Haml mn Gailan | taught his children to read 
\ ~y « ; te from then Mr. Paine he says has created in them a world all his own.” 
a K 
UA < Asie 
Z* y ‘Te it? a THE HOLLOW TREE AND DEEP WOODS BOOK Beautifully 
Soe “ : ee t i with pictorial cover ; fully illustrated by J. M. Conde price $1 
lal Me > } \ 
: : a y 
ce a. tS “> THE HOLLOW TREE SNOWED-IN BOOK, similar binding and 
rT ote | illustration 1.50 
\ 
. HOLLOW TREE NIGHTS AND DAYS. New adventures I 
\ ° than ever. Binding uniform with the old Hollow Tree books. 


f ] Seventy new pictures by Conde 


a7) N , : 
7 ey = The above mentioned made iato nine charming small books complete, 


with all the pictures; in neat box, set $4.50; single volumes 
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Mark Twain: 
4 Calf, $14.50 net 


















A Biography. By ALBERT BIGELOW PAIN! I 
Fee ¢ : 


bovs and girls 


fom Sawyer 


much of himself 


—of art. 


Chat poor, 
broad 
follow ing after.” 


We have been very glad and proud 
for these many years to be able to 
offer you Mark Twain’s Works, well 
bound, well printed, and altogether 
well made, at a low price. And it is 
with deep regret that we find we must 
discontinue that offer. 


price of paper, of cloth, of everything 
that goes into the making of books, has 
limbed nheard-of heights. We should 
have! lt price of these books long ago, 


but for Mark Twain’s sake we kept the low 


price as long as possible. The last paper that 
W ld get at a reasonable price is about 
to be used up 

If there are any more sets made they will 
have to be made at a higher pric e. Don't 
wait. Get your set now. 


Send the coupon now and get your set at 


the low price before it is too late. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Sq. 1817-1917) New York 


For Mark Twain was just such a boy himself. 
boy on the Mississippi 


small, Mississippi River boy 
and brilliant highway, 
And still the 

no, worshipped in the far ends 
own littlest village and farm 
and simple country school-boy meet on common ground 


»>MARK TWAIN 


ERTISER 





“Hey, Tom— 
Tom Sawyer!” 


kg ah i ill ring th ‘ 
lo the laughter and tears of men and women 


it has rung around the world. 


centuries will ring that one small boy’s ery. 


of small 


You who have laughed so often at Huckleberry Finn and 
have you ever stopped to think how much of 
serious thought Mark Twain has put into these books? How 
of his ow n boy hood 
mixed-up, lovable Huck Finn 


he has put into ragged, 
into irresistible Tom Sawyer. 
A poor 
full of mischief, hope and fear. 


And—Mark Twain walked with the kings of the earth 


kings crowned and uncrowned—kings 


of empires—of letters 


“‘walked such a 
with flags flying, and 
crowds follow still he 1s loved 
of the earth, and in our 
sophisticated Fifth Avenue 


crowds 


One day last Christmas, three thousand or- 
ders for Mark Twain lay on one desk waiting 
to be filled. When orders come in at the rate 
of three thousand a day, the one who waits 
until the last moment gets nothing 

We have shipped sets to China 
and Japan—to Australia and 


Purkey to Norway and 














HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq 


Spain—to the Gold Coast Hew York 
in South Africa and to , Send me 
the Argentine for Mark Seabele eee 
Mark Twain has n enty - five 


been translated 
into more lan- 
guages than 
any other 










at your expe l 
send you $ | 





Ameri- within five days and 
) a month for 12 months, thus 
can. etting the benefit of your half-price 

Har I 

ire 
it ere " 
$ $3a t 
a 3 o4 net 36.00 ne 
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Oyez!—AUTHORS—Oyez! 


COLLIER’S wants good short stories and articles from 2,000 to 5,000 
words in length. Other things being equal, Collier’s will pay as much for 





*R’S has a double-barreled idea.in this connection: 


first—To cut out the “run over’’—that is, the continuation of stories and 
articles from the forepart of the magazine to advertising pages 
further back. This breaking up of reading matter is a béte noire to 
reader, publisher, author—all three. 


Second—To get a larger number of features into each issue. 


Obviously this means still another requirement: Live stories and vivid 
| 


sketches of life running from 750 to 1,500 words for the back pages of the 


magazine. We want these too. 


We are naturally concentrating more and more on the war, so that fiction, 
articles, or personal narratives touching vividly on the war, or on our 
national situation brought about by the war, are wanted especially, 


COLLIER’S believes that its autumn drive for shorter fiction and articles will 
appeal forcibly to readers, but even more forcibly to authors. Isn't it true that 
authors sometimes involuntarily weaken a story or article by expansion be- 


cause of an actual or supposed magazine prejudice against short w~ k ? 


COLLIER’S purpose, as always, is: To get the best fiction and articies 
that are written in America. Yes, to get the best work that can be written 
in America to-day. 


Therefore we shall continue to accept work running over 5,000 words. Many 
themes do demand more elbowroom. But we prefer the shorter articles 


and fiction. Payment will be based on quality, not on length. 


Colli 
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Co. 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





416 West Thirteenth Street New York City 
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“How Do You Do, 
Mr. Riley?” 


Onct when I was ist a little girl—only four years old 
ther and I were down town and [| saw you not far 
| broke away from mother, ran up to you and 
How do you do, Mr. Riley?’ I shall never forget 
wonderful smile on your face when you turned and 
me, a tiny little tot. You bowed and spoke to me 
though I were a queen, and when I told you I knew 
all of your child rhymes and enjoyed them very 
you were as pleased as if some man-of-letters had 
plimented you. That, Mr. Riley, is one of 
nmnest memories. 
vrote a grown-up little girl to James Whit- 
Riley. 













\ 
you giving your children the precious mem- Ke 
of the beautiful poems? Will your children 
le to say—‘‘ My mother read me Riley when 
child—and ‘The Raggedy Man’ and 
Orphant Annie’ have rejoiced and com- 
me all the days of my life.” 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


g ld mourns In 
little children is a void that cannot be filled 


Sy eee ae 


1e reading and re-reading 


ke , 
[ S postmar stagger, under the weight 
the tribu f the children of the world to their Unck 
Whitcomb Ril on his birthday Riley has passed 
\ n read it to your children—and enrich 
f : J 
I ! d things in childh i—missed learning to ride or to sw feel that there is a 
be n Even more is this so with things of the spirit The child whose imagination 
1 by the beauty and charm of Riley, carries a treasure to old age—a treasure hard to get later on 
wl id she felt all alone without him to the President of the United States, whx 
i | heart I nd littl 
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Harper’s 

arpers 

M “ee add to this simple statement, the most inter 
ALAZINE esting magazine announcement in a decade. 


These let- 
ters are a 





James Whitcomb Riley’s letters—from 
his earliest wandering days—will be printed in 
Harper’s Magazine during 1918. Nothing can 


For 19/8 








national 


heritage of good cheer, courage, American- Riley's Letters—good 
ism. Here we see Riley’s early days as 


traveling sign-painter; selling patent medi cheer for d Nation 


cines; struggles to write poetry ; lecturing HARPER’S MAGAZINE 1918 
with Bill Nye; the coming of fame; the 








trips abroad and distinguished persons 
who loved him and to whom he wrote 
from his heart; and best of all there are many letters to little children, typ- 
ically Riley in their charm. Edited by his nephew, Edmund H. Eitel, who 
has been engaged for years in assembling this vast mass of material, who 
has written brief biographical comment, linking the letters together into a sort 
of autobiography of the poet. Quaint 
pictures and portraits show life as it was 





in Riley’s youth. 


An American Girl ee , ) 

. 5 ° Miss Amerikanka IS a new kind 
In Russia S Turmoil of real-life romance by Olive Gilbreath 
setting forth the fascinating story of an 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE — 1918 
American girl who leaves Pekin at the 








outbreak of the war, and crosses Siberia 
by train, escorted by a Russian general 
and a young attaché in the diplomatic service. In Petrograd and later 
at the attaché’s country home the story reaches its denouement. A won- 
derful background of Russian life and atmosphere. One of the most 
notable interpretations of the Slavic people that English literature has 
so far produced. 





Donald Macmillan’s safe return 


Macmillan Stumbles from the Arctic is of double interest be- 


‘ cause of what he brought back. He tells 
on the Human Arctic the readers of Harper’s Magazine of the 
human touch in the Arctic, of many-year 
old letters buried in cairns along the trails 
of Kane and Franklin; how the great 
Ellesmere Land was surveyed; a new 
view of the Smith Sound Eskimo. Also many photographs show the fasci- 


nating details of his perilous journey. 
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No writer has been stirred by the war to greater feeling than 
Sir Gilbert Parker and his gift of story-telling gives this feeling an expres- 
sion unique among writers. Sir Gilbert put aside another novel, nearly 
completed, to write this thrilling story, because of the compelling hold the 


theme took on him. It is a novel which had to be written—it will have to 


be read by a world at war for its power 
und inspiration. 
Most people know that there are al- 


ways seven (sometimes eight) short stories S l f Gi | he rt Pa rker 


in every number of Harper’s Magazine. 
For genuine entertainment 1918 will be —da : War Novel 
remarkable. Here are some of the writers 
f Harper short stories: Margaret Deland, 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould, Fannie 
Hurst, Mary E. Wilkins, Zona Gale, Alice 
Brown, Mary Heaton Vorse, Charles Caldwe!l Dobie, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
Lawrence Perry, Forrest Crissey, Fleta Campbell Springer. 
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‘‘Ranny ”’ means a little more than short stories to Harper readers. Howard 
Brubaker has written more about this delightful successor to Tom Sawyer for 1918. 


The Y. M. C. A. is despatching 
from New York nearly 100 men a month 


organize and develop its work among They re Huts. but 


the soldiers. L. A. Crosset, of the Inter ; . 
national Committee, is the first man to War S Bright Spots 
return who can give areport of Y. M.C. A. 
in the British and French armies and prep- 
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irations for the American armies to come 
one of the noblest sub-activities of the 
War. Illustrated with many photographs of life in the Y. M. C. A. huts. 


He calls this "At the Real Front." He is Captain Arthur Hunt 


Chute, Canadian Field Artillery, wounded at Neuve Chappelle and the Somme. 
Heie is what actually goes on in the first- 
line trenches; the thrills and horrors, the 





heroism, and even the slang are given in 


these Harper articles by the man who The Unspoken in War 


lived through them, just barely lived 
through it all. —The Real Front 


Charles Wellington Furlong, traveler and HARPER’S MAGAZINE — 1918 
explorer, writes in ‘‘ The Cave Dwellers of 








Grand Canary,” of a curious people whom 
he observed in his rambles in one of the 
Canary Islands;‘‘Climbing the Shoulders of Atlas,”’ tells of scaling a peak of immor- 
talfame. Mr. Furlong sailed to and about the Canaries on a little sloop“ Kitty A.” 
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Peace, coming as a wolf in sheep's clothing, is what such a man 
as the Hon. James M. Beck is on guard against, and he tells, in a series of 
arresting articles in Harper’s Magazine, the dangers that will come when the 
end of the war draws near, ‘‘ The Camouflage of Peace.”’ 

Arthur Bullard, the novelist and short story writer, has gone to Russia for 
Harper’s Magazine to the Russia he 
knows so well, where he has witnessed 
many a revolutionary upheaval. He will 


James M. Beck tests live there six months at least and he has 


° every facility for first-hand study and ob- 
many kinds of Peace servation. The best of what he finds and 
writes will appear in Harper’s in 1918. 

A war-time study of Alsace, with iilus- 
trations of the present conditions of towns 
and the countryside is by Fred B. Pitney, 
the title being ‘‘ The Land of Silent Terror.’’ 

Science will be treated in the non-technical manner which has been so 
warmly received by Harper readers. These science articles, however, are al- 
ways written by the experts best equipped to write them. 
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Harper's Magazine has made spe- 
cial provision (with one of the best-known 


Day by Day in the correspondents in France) for frequent 


4 articles on the personal human side of the 
Am e ric a n C a mp American Army —the longed -for details 
which so many homes will be unable to get 
in letters because of the censor—excluding 
almost all accounts of battles or fighting, 
the more important phases of which will 
be adequately treated in Harper’s by other writers. 
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Each day’s news shows that more and more the War is being 
decided in the air. Harper’s Magazine has asked Lawrence La Tourette Driggs 
to describe how this is done. He writes, as 
an expert, of the latest developments in 
aeroplane warfare—scouting, fighting, ma- 


How Battles are noeuvring — and has much to say also of 


. ° the modifications and improvements in va- 
Fought in the Air rious types of aeroplanes brought about by 
their most recent use. 

A woman’s journeyings among ancient 
ruins and into the jungles in a remote 
and little-known corner of the world—in 
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French Indo-China—‘‘ The Ruins of Angkor’”’; richly illustrated with original 
photographs of little-known people and places. 
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W alter E. Weyl has just returned from the Far East. Until re- 


cently he was one of The New Republic’s editors. His new series in Harper’s 
Magazine will show a fascinating side of the Chinese, how they have conquered 
unarmed throughout the ages; Hankow the industrial city, Chicago of China; 
personal views of the great men who control Japan’s destiny to-day; her minis- 
ters, generals and admirals, and the rising 
democratic spirit. 

Business and Affairs in these times of 
quick change assume such an importance China's Chicago and 
that the authorities in this field, who do 
not ordinarily write for publication, have q close-up on Japan 
consented to do so—in Harper’s Magazine. HARPER’S MAGAZINE — 1918 
Business articles of first-rate importance 
will appear from time to time. 











Mrs. Humphry Ward’s reminiscences,unavoidably postponed, owing 
to her war work, will appear at last. The author who has given Harper’s ‘‘ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter ’’ and so many other notable novels now shows us intimate pict- 
ures of Walter Pater, Matthew Arnold, Renan and Taine—glimpses of the most 
interesting society of London and Paris, full 
of personal experience and anecdote. 


William Dean Howells’s new The Great World as 





chapters from his life are anecdotal and 

personal, recounting some experiences as a Mrs. Ward Saw It 
. ; aa reas 

U. S. Consul, and many amusing incidents HARPER’S MAGAZINE — 1918 


of mid-century travel in Europe. 

Henry James’s “ Within the Rim,”’ writ- 
ten shortly before his death, is the legacy of 
this distinguished novelist and man-of-letters to the literature of the War. An 
introduction, telling the history of the article, is provided by Elizabeth Asquith, 
daughter of the former prime-minister, who induced Mr. James to write the article. 

The return to favor of the essay is due to such papers as W. L. George and 
others have written for Harper’s. This com- 
ing year Mr. George is to give the Magazine 
“ The Twilight of Genius’ and ‘‘ The Litany 


of a Literary Man” among others. E. S. William Dean Howells 


Martin continues to write, and Max Beer- 


bohm will contribute some sprightly articles. an d H e n ry J a m e S 
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A new Lincoln, by a man who was 
with him almost daily during his first term. 
Not as a man of sorrow does George H. Story 
see Lincoln. Mr. Story, the celebrated artist, posed Lincoln for his first Brady 
photograph, he had many talks with the President, and painted his portrait. 
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WE WILL INSERT SANTA BARBARA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
r school advertisement in a space of this size, seven lines, at Resident and Day Pupils. Sleeping - porches and Open - air 
one time, eight dollars and seventy-five cents; School Rooms. Riding, Swimming, etc., the year round Basis 


dollars and thirty-one cents each insertion; six of work, clear thinking For catalogue and information, address 

dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve MARION L. CHAMBERLAIN, A.M., Principal, (Formerly of Gilman 

iollars and forty-four cents each insertion School, Cambridge, Mass.) 

HaRPER & BROTHERS, NEW YoOrRK. 1624 Garden Street, SANTA BARBARA, Cal 
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CAMPS 





SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS CAMP CHOWENWAW 
Two camps—Seniors, 14-24 Juniors, 8-13. Finest plant and The first Winter Camp for Girls. Hobe Sound, Fla., one hour 
ipm in America All sports. Horseback riding. Arts from Palm Beach, on Indian River and Atlantic Ocean. Limited 
i Crafts Dramatics. Safety and health our first con- number. Membership list for second season—Jan. 15 to March 15, 
lerati 1918—now open 
Dr. Duptey A. SARGENT, President, Petersoro, N. H Mrs. H. P. OSBORNE, 
THE RETARY 22 Everett St., CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 725 Riverside Ave., JACKSONVILLE, Fla 














UNCLASSIFIED Sa 7 
S ME magazines sell more than just “space.” They DANCING _ a. H. CHALIF— 


sell INFLUENCE. Without INFLUENCE mag- 
i tian 1 am tie eine ten wall eon Graduate, Russian Iimperiai Ballet School 
azine spac 3 ~~ Y space. Personally teaching Interpretive, Simplified Classic, Racial 
It is the Harper INFLUENCE that makes Harper space and Ballroom Classes; teachers’, amateurs’, children. Catalog. 
luable to you. 163-5 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CUT Y gcd 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS Russell H. Conwell 


Russell H. Conwell’s Story which Has Helped Thousands to Succeed—Together with a Sketch of His 
Remarkable Career by 
ROBERT SHACKLETON 
It is almost untrue to call ‘“‘Acres of Diamonds” a lecture, although it started out as one—and 
is a lecture Dr. Conwell has received over Four Million Dollars ($4,360.040) for delivering it. In 
this book is included all the material of permanent value which has gone into the lecture during the 
fifty-five years it has been given and the various adaptations it has assumed. A simple Persian tale 
; the basis of Dr. Conwell’s message—his convincing proof that all of us, because of the cases he cites 
nd the actual human experiences he has witnessed, can find prosperity and happiness at our own doors 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS ESTABLISHED 1817 NEW YORK CITY 




















—WHAT SCHOOL?— | “DIVINE PROVIDENCE” 


e answer to your school problem will probably be by Emanuel Swedenborg, theologian, pt ilos- 
ind among thelargenumber of schools advertised opher and scientist. Why does God permit 
he Educational Directory of this issue. The wars? Why is evil allowed? Read 10¢€ 






-s of our School Bureau are also at your com- the answers in this 629 page book 
elucidating the laws of order wh 
regulate God's government. Sent without fur- 


ther cost or obligation on receipt of 10 cents. 





and for any additional assist ance you may require 
electing the school best suited to your demands, 


School In fo rmation Bureau THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 


| 
| _. _HARPER’S MAGAZINE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
| Franklin Square New York Room 74 3 West 29th Street, New York 




















Wate, Yo Cassin be ithe remmeatin of naw name, the ipllng of fig 


WEBSTER'S NEW contains a clear, accurate, final answer. This New Creation 


is’ an indispensable self-help to, success. BE 
INTERNATIONAL Hundreds of thousands of people in all a9 


DICTIONARY walks of life use,profit from, | — 


and enjoy this vast fund of informatior . 
REGULAR 4° INDIA-PAPER EDITIONS. 


G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me spec: 
i - mann ‘ Ser ree ieee 


men peges an - omearnerren os 
FREE POCKET MAPS\ADDRESS seieiict ae aaa 











6000 Illustrations 
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Why Tolerate 


Old Age? 


Old age is a sign of cell deterioration —there is no 


excuse for cell 


deterioration at any age. I 


can 


prove to you that old age at 30 is a disgrace, old age 


at 40 is acrime, old age at 
at 60 is a horrible state, 
that old age at 80 is the 


NI ) matter how young you are in years, if you 
ye are beginning to feel old in body—no matter 
old not feel 


voung in body 


how you are in years, if you do 


if you are not superior to other 
men regardless of your age or theirs—I know 
that I can easily, quickly, and positively prove 
that 


joys and benefits 


to you that you are living an inferior life 


you are not realizing half the 

that vou getting infinitely 
full life 
that you are militating against your own earning 
half as 
well as you should be, half vigorous as you 


half be 


only half as well developed as you ought to be, 


of living in full are 


than your share of and pleasure, 


ess 


power, your success that you are only 


as 
as ambitious as you and 


can be, may 


in mind and body 
Old 


Ss no 


a sign of cell deterioration—there 
for cell at 


I can prove to you that old age at 30 1S a dis- 


age 1S 


excuse deterioration age. 


any 


grace, old age at 40 1s a crime, old age at 50 is 
a nightmare, old age at 60 is a horrible state, 


ld age at 70 is pitiful, that old age at 80 is the 


result of ordinary living. I can prove to you 
that old age at any age Is impossible when the 
cells are consciously cultivated so that they 
maintain their activity, energy, and thoroughly 
alive condition. 

If you 
are not entirely successful every day of your life 
if 


vou are afraid of anything or anybody, if you 


Chere is no fraud like self-deception. 

if you are at times dominated by others 
are listless—if you are beginning to have aches 
and pains in your stomach or liver or heart or 
kidneys—vou are deceiving yourself unless you 
admit that you are beginning to grow old. 

Unless your body in every department, in- 
mind, is capable of withstanding 


« luding the 


50 is a nightmare, old age 
old age at 70 is pitiful, 
result of ordinary living. 


abuse without distress, you have no real youth, 
you have no real physical and mental power; 
you are well by 
to that the 


you have but negative health 


mere accident. I can prove you 
Swoboda character of health, youth, and vitality 
will enable you to enjoy conditions that now dis- 
I can prove to you that I can re- 
ot 


your body to its normal state, that | can create 


tress you. 


vitalize, regenerate, and restore every part 
in you the type of mental and physical super- 


efhciency that you never before dreamed was 


possible to you. I can prove to you that I will 
do this without use of drugs, medicines or diet- 
ing, without weights, exercises or apparatus, 
without violent forms of exercise, without mas- 
saging or electricity or cold baths or forced dee Pp 
breathing—in fact, without making you do any- 
thing you do not like and without making you 
give up anything you do like. Moreover, I can 
prove to you that I can make you feel stronger, 
more vigorous, energetic, happier, and more 


contented after the first five minutes. 


Youth and Health to Spare 


I do not merely promise you youth, health, 
and energy to spare—I guarantee it. I know 
what Conscious Evolution will do for you be- 
cause over 260,000 men and women of all ages 
from 7 to 97 have practiced Conscious Evolution 
and the reports are simply astounding. ‘There is 
no excuse for you to accept old age or ill health. 
There is no excuse for you to accept an inferior 
condition of vitality, energy, health, memory, and 
will 


power. There is no excuse for you to be 


easily tired, run-down, weakened. There is no 
excuse for you to grow old. 


The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution 
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no experiment | am giving it successfully to 


all over the world I have among my 
ipils doctors, lawyers, members of cabinet, 
nbassadors, governors, physicians, business and 
rofessional men, farmers and mechanics, labor- 


ers, and almost an equal number of women. 


hese peopl invested in themselves and are 


king the most of their every opportunity. 


My New Copyrighted Book 


Is Free 


SWOBODA SYSTEM OF Con- 


plains the 
EvoLuTION and the human body as it 
ver been explained before. It will startle, 
ate, and enlighten you. 

book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and 

logy. It tells in a highly interesting and 

e manner just what you have always 
ted to know about yourself. 

You will cherish this book for having given you 

first real understanding of your body and 

d It shows how you may be able to obtain 

erior life; it explains how you may make use 

_ of natural laws for 

your own advan- 
tage. 

My book will five 
you a better under- 
standing of yourself 
than you could ob- 
tain from a college 
course. The infor- 
mation which it 1m- 
parts cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere at 
any price. It shows 
the unlimited pOssi- 
bili ties for you 


through conscious 








The 
Swoboda 

System is as 
Effective for 
Women as 


For Men. 


evolution of your 
cells; it explains my 
discoveries and what 
they are doing for 
men and women. 


Thousands have ad- 


vanced themselves 
i n every way 
through a_ better 


realization and con- 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


2070 Berkeley Bldg., New York City 





Creator of 
Conscious Evolution 


scious use of the principles which I have discov- 
ered and which I disclose in my book. It also 
explains the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of 
EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 

Unless you already know all about the 
SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION for men and women, you should lose 
no time in securing my free book. It will 
give you information which you will value, 
because it will ope nnew avenues through which 
you may become successful in satisfying your 
most intense desire. 

I offer my System on a basis which makes 


it impossible for you to lose a single penny. 














My guarantee 1s startling, specific, posi- 


tive, and fraud-proof 


Make up your mind to at ALOIS P. 


SWOBODA 


2070 Berkeley Bldg. 
New York City 


least learn the facts con- 
cerning the SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CON- 
SCIOUS EVOLU- 
TION for men and 


women. 


Please send me your 
free copyrighted book 


“Conscious Evolution.” 


State 
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WEDDING GIFTS 


WATCHES 
SILVERWARE 
JEWELRY 
CLOCKS 


Gitts tor all occasions may be 
selected from 
THE HAND BOOK 19018 


and forwarded 
to any part of the country. 


Patrons who wish the Hand Book, 
will kindly advise — as it will be 
mailed Only upon request. 


BAILEY. BANKS 6 BIDDLE 


Philadelphia 
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The Woman Who Cares 


is watchful of every influence that bears upon 


the husband’s health. And her part lies largely 
in selecting proper food and drink. 


For example, when science says that coffee 
contains a drug whose constant use makes for 
premature old age, and whose reactionary effects 
cripple nerves and heart, she shelves the coffee 





and serves the delicious, pure food-drink 


POSTUM 


“There's a Reason’’ 
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he Modern Expression 
of Spanish Art # # + | 


ERETOFORE the romance and beauty of 

old Spain have been expressed in few art ob- 

jects. Today, however, this spirit has been 
interpreted by she genius of the modern furniture 
designer in the new Span-Umbrian furniture. 











The essence of modern thought in furniture is ex- 
pressed in this beautiful, dignified style. It has a 
pleasant-to-live-with character and gracious vigor of 
design. Its color-tone is warm, soft, and mellowed; 
time and use can only enrich its beauty. 


Even one Span-Umbrian piece will lend to your 
living-room, your dining-room, or your husband’s 
study, the informal repose and homelikeness which 
are so essential in the creating of a home. 


If you do not find as wide a selection as you want at your 
favorite furniture shop, ask them for a letter to us, admitting 
you to our Exhibition rooms in Grand Rapids or New York. 


, 


Send 25c for ‘*The Story of Span-Umbrian Furniture,’ 
which acquaints you with the historical background, the beauty, 
the livability of this new design. It also contains valuable in- 
formation about furniture and illustrations suggesting interestirg 
new treatment of rooms. Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, 
196 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 


BERKEY & GAY 
_»F URNITURE 
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Solves servant scarcity 


In the days of old fashioned beat-and-sweep cleaning, woman wore 
herself out and a host of servants was necessary. Today the ARCO 
WAND does the cleaning in less than half the time and with no 
strength-sapping labor—and it takes the place of the servants. 


ARCO WAND cleaning is more thorough 


than the broom and duster way and there | 
is no wear on carpets, rugs, upholstery, | 
aaa Sapam ERNE i 










curtains, mattresses, etc. 


The ARCO WAND cleans without dust and 
ACUUM LEANER pipes the dirt away through the central 
iron suction pipe in the house to the 
sealed dust bucket in the base- 
ment. Easily put in new or old residences, hotels, clubs, churches, schools, 
etc. The electric machine costs about a penny a day to operate, also made 
for gasoline engine power. 


Buy now on easy payment plan 
Dealers will be glad to figure with you for installing an ARCO WAND in your home on 
easy payments. Get estimate for your house. 

Arco Wand catalogs sent free 


Write for copy of catalog—full of illustrations and information about 
the ARCO WAND machine and how it will solve the problem of the 


present scarcity of servants. 
Machine is set in basement 


oe 816-822 ie e runs sto J each floor. 
tes ae MERICAN ADIATOR (COMPA } S. Michigan Ave. pipe Oo WAN Voauien 
\ Cleaners, hos oc 


Chicago 





re sold t all Heating 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators and Plumbi ais Trade. 
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This Bridge Was Built of Concrete 
Build Your es Also of Concrete | 


Concrete is the building material selected 
by engineers for great bridges, buildings, 
locks, seawalls, foundations and other 
structures that must everlastingly endure. 



































Concrete Roads Are Permanent 


Concrete roads are the most economi- 
cal of all types of permanent pave- 
ments because they will successfully 
withstand the wear of traffic and 
with negligible cost of upkeep, 
will give 100% efficient service 
365 days in the year. 


Concrete roads are dustless, mud- 
less and free from ruts and holes, 
The heavy motor travel of to- 
day has made necessary the [| 
building of roads of the 
strongest and most per- 
manent material. Thar off 
material is concrete. ’ 


South Eighth Street 
Viaduct, Allentown, 
Pa., McArthur Bros. 
Co., Contractors 

Write today for 
Bulletin No. 136. 
It contains facts of 


great interest to any 


V taxpayer. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Offices at 

ATLA MILWAU Lt 
CHi« AG 10 NEW YOR 
palt AS PITTSBU Ra H 
DENVER SALT LAKE CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Beauty, Comfort, Economy 


by are the ideal conditions in office, shop and home; wherever 


H human interest centers. 
t= And there is always a floor under us to please or offend. 
3 Fi P 
i i Murphy Transparent 
i pny p 


Floor Varnish 


‘‘the varnish that lasts longest” 
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F produces smooth, rich, lustreful floors, that do not get dull 

fi nor slippery; that are easily kept clean; that wear and are 

i protected from stains and moisture. 

sy A bad floor makes the whole house shabby. 

fi A good floor refines everything. 

Hi A Murphy Floor is sanitary. It signifies enlightened 

D house management. And it really lasts longest. 

fl Ask your dealer or painter also about ‘ 
; | 
it Murphy Transparent Interior Murphy Univerntsh H 
H Murphy Transparent Spar Murphy White Enamel HI 
A oe sities - :, ; 
4 Write for ‘“‘Beautiful Floors’ —a humorous setting of a 4 
fi serious book on the care of floors. i 
H H 
all ; ‘ i 
i Murphy Varnish C : 
i urphy Varnish Company i 
ipl Franklin Murphy, jr., President 4 
iH Chicago Newark ; 
Hi Dougall Vanish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate i 
i ANA |IA 
isces 
ee ee — ae 

o - ete Si = v1 i331 fat <a e oft mosis Sa 


———— 
1 Se se 8 6 «ee 6 «Seam 6 «Sem to fee t< eee = Ore 
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WHITE ENAMEL 


& hee E high cost of labor 
makes it more im- 
portant than ever to select 
varnishes or enamels of 
known quality for inte- 
rior finishing. 

Labor is the chief item 
of expense and it cost 


mere trifle. 2 
Liguid Granite Floor Varnish, 
Luxeberry Enamels (white, ivo 


and three shades of gray), Luxe® , ~ 2 
berry Wood Finishes and Luxe- a 


of the many rands 
that insure beauty, durability and 


economy. 


Write for a copy of our iustrated 
book giving helpful hints on interior 
finishing. rs 


Established 1858 


Factories: Dvtroit, Walkerville, <— 4 
an Francisco (aa 
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“St andard’ Rmbroke Builth Baths 


have won the approval of home owners who appre- 
ciate bathroom refinements. 


The “Pembroke” is 52 inches lower than the average tub, 
yet equally spacious. It builds into walls and floor— 
leaving, no spaces to collect dust and dirt; is massive, 
sraceful, and beautifully enameled all over. 


“*Standatd” Plumbing, Fixtures for the Home’’—sent free on 
request—shows a great variety of “Standard” Fixtures for Bath, 
Kitchen and Laundry. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Dept. A, Pittsburgh 


See “Standard” Fixtures at these Showrooms 


| NEW YORK - 35 Ww. 31ST COLUMBUS »43-255 S. THIRD NASHVILLE 315 TENTH AVE. S 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT. )50 BROAD CANTON 1106 SECOND ST.N.E NEW ORLEANS 846 BARONNE 
| BOSTON 6 DEVONSHIRE YOUNGSTOWN 458 W. FEDERAL HOUSTON PRESTON & SMITH 
| PHILADELPHIA 1215 WALNUT WHEELING 3120-30 JACOBS DALLAS 1200-1206 JACKSON 
| WASHINGTON SOUTHERN BLDG, ERIE.. 128 W. TWELFTH SAN ANTONIO 212 LOSOYA 
PITTSBURGH 106 SIXTH ALTOONA 918 11TH FT. WORTH 828-830 MONROE 
CHICAGO 14-30 N. PEORIA o KANSAS CITY RIOGE ARCADE 
ST. LOUIS 100 N. FOURTH CREE... pS W. WATER DF. TORONTO, CANADA. .59 E. RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND 4409 €uctin | SAN FRANCISCO....149-55 BLUXOME HAMILTON, CAN 20 W. JACKSON 
CINCINNAT 633 WALNUT LOS ANGELES 671 MESQUIT DETROIT OFFICE... HAMMOND BLDG 
TOLEDO ee 311-321 ERIE LOWIBUEAL.. cccccccce 319 W, MAIN | CHICAGO OF Fic KARPEN BLOG. 


Z ae oe ee ee ee Let 
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LOOK ON THE TOP WAD FOR “INFALLIBLE”’ OR ‘“‘E. C.’’ 


CULES 


HER’ 


When you buy loaded shotgun 
shells you buy by name. You ask 
for your favorite make and see to 
it that you get it. 


But if this is all you do you omit 
an important detail. You overlook 
the matter of powder. 


It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a 
powder in which you have full 
confidence, as it is to obtain your 
favorite make of shell. You ask 
for the powder by name just as you 
ask for the shell. 


Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, Infallibleand ‘‘E.C.’’, may be 
obtained in the standard makes of 
shells given at the left. The shell 
you shoot isamong them. You can 
obtain a Hercules powder in that 
shell by asking for it when you buy. 
On the top wad of every shell, and on the 
side of the box in which the shells are sold, 
is printed the name of the powder with 
which the shell is loaded. Look for the 
name when buying. See that it is either 
Infallible or “SE. C.’’. 
These powders are of high quality and uni- 
form quality. They give light recoil, even 
patterns, and high velocity. Write fora free 
booklet which describes them fully. 


HERCULE SP OWDER co. 
1013 Market Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


Ss 





Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 
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MARMON 
34 


Bodies for Marmon 34 closed 
cars are custom built by 
America's famous coach build- 
ers. The new type of sedan 
seats seven in perfect comfort. 
Every line makes the car dis- 
tinctive. Advanced engineer- 
ing makes it quiet, light, per- 
fectly balanced, economical 
of tires and fuel. 

136-inch wheelbase; 74 
brake-test horsepower; 1100 
pounds lighter 


NORDYKE @® MARMON 
COMPANY 
Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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One of Forty 
Handsome 


Watches 


ERE is one of 

the latest shapes 

and styles in 
South Bend watches. 
A new Extra-Thin 
Chesterfield that is 
winning quick favor 
among men who ap- 
preciate distinction in 
design as well as accu- 
racy in time-keeping. 





It’s a watch you will 
be proud to own and 
show. But you are not 
limited in your choice 
to any one model when 
you choose a South 


Bend Watch. 


There are more than fortv 
different combinations of 
movements, dials and cases 
to select from, making it 
certain that you can find 
a South Bend Watch to 
suit yourtastes and express 
your own individuality. 


Prices range from $16.00 
to $125.00. 





See the Watches at your 

jeweler’s or write for “A 

ook of Beautiful Watches.” 
SovutH Beno WatcH Co. 


for years, makers af standard 
railroad watches 


211 Studebaker Street 
South Bend, Indiana 























The Watch with the Furple Ribbon 
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Twenty-five years ago the General 
Electric Company was founded. 





Sincethenelectricity hassentitsthrill 
through the whole structure of life. 











Eager to turn wheels, to lift and 
carry, to banish dark, to gather 
heat, to hurl voices and thoughts 
across space, to give the world new 
tools for its work—electricity has 
bent to man’s will. 





























Throughout this period the General 
Electric Company has held the 
great responsibilities and high ideals 
of leadership. 
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It has set free the spirit of research. 


It has given tangible form to in- 
vention, in apparatus of infinite 
precision and gigantic power. 

And it has gone forth, co-operat- 
ing with every industry, to com- 
mand this unseen force and fetch 
it far to serve all people. 


By the achievements which thiscom- 

any has already recorded may best 
Ee judged the greater ends its future 
shall attain, the deeper mysteries 
it yet shall soive in electrifying 
more and more of the world’s work. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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The Surpassing Charm 
of the Hampton Shops 


EXTEROUSLY brought to- 

gether under one_ hospitable 
roof, you may find at the Hampton 
Shops all that is needed to bring into 
your own house the sentiment of 
olden times and all that goes to make 
the ideal room. 


Here you will see not only Furni 
ture of rare distinction and personal- 
ity, not only shimmering stuffs and 
delicate fabrics, not only a thousand 
and one examples of loveliness gath- 
ered, with discriminating and aftec- 
tionate care, from the four quarters 
of the globe, but also the decorative 
skill and ability to make these of 
avail and to meet your special needs. 


Nampeon Shops: 


18 Gase 50% Serect- 
faring Se. Patricks Cathedral 
NewYork ¢ 


Textiles Furniture 
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RF Te Se or 


REED& BARTON 


EsTaBLisHED 1824 


SILVERSMITHS 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REPRESENTED AT 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 32™ STREET, 4.MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
Boston - CHICAGO ~- SAN FRANCISCO: DALLAS 











BAUTY OF DESIGN, INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE 

, TNS ioe hal icemelt) Vana a-3 
"REEDS BARTON SILVERWARE 
HAS'BEEN FOREMOST F¢ FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


s SILVER MERCHANTS E1 '47334.4,/4,) GLa ae 
; pAee & BARTON EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS 


TRADE MARK 


Ick 


STERLING 


fa RES BS GY 
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Maho regia y Nut 
Bowl, & in. dia 
6 nickel plated 


nut picks, nut | 
cracker Z673 1.50 

































Kettle Tea Ball and Stand, 
Knitting Needles, sterling Sterling Monogram Sheath og Id plate, good capac- 
tops S319 1.00 pair M59 2.00 Give initials. y J2079 2.00 
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A Wealth of Gift Suggestions on \5 

Your Table 2 

a ; 4 

NSTEAD of the bother of shopping, instead of the turmoil of ie 

crowds which makes comfortable and careful selection difficult, a@ 

get your gifts this year from Daniel Low & Company by mail. 4 

‘ Our business is world-wide. We have thousands of customers ome i eo” Ol 

_ a ee who have been buying all their Christmas goods from us for many 2 4 
NzTi 60, . with broed, bas €3 years, and would not think of going elsewhere. DIAMONDS 
an old E nglis sh custom on Write for our 

iv ri 
. | Write for Anniversary Catalog Today isis forge 0 


In commemoration of our fiftieth year in business, we have pub- GOLD JEWELRY 


e- ») 
lished a handsome and interesting catalog. We would like you to x jes 
have a copy—it is free—and we request that you write for one. FINE WATCHES 
This book has several thousand illustrations of Diamonds and Toilet and 
Precious Gems—rings—necklaces—pendants—and jewelry of Table Silver 
many kinds—watches—silverware —toilet articles—leather goods sine Leather Goods 


~~ 


7ta 


—useful articles and novelties of every description. Bae 
x Stationery 
Money Back Offer on Everything Many Novelties 
not be found 
elsewhere 


» 





: aC? 


Knitting N-edle Protectors, Every article in our establishment is sold with a money-back 


3 £210 . . ° 

ed Cress arses £ offer. In the event of the slightest dissatisfaction, we accept the 6 
Magnifying Needle Threader return of the goods and refund your money without quibble or .< 
on mahogany base boxed with . \ 
verse card N282 .9 question. a 
We guarantee security, satisfaction—and because we buy for i 


cach and sell for cash—a considerable saving in money on every 
purchase. 





“Ge 


For a Half Century 


For fifty years this business has been managed by one family. Bie Special solid 4 
Its endurance and progress are due as much to rigid integrity and a. Y 


square dealing as to enterprise. Its clientele is scattered all over 
the world. Many families have dealt with us through several 2%, 


n> 





generations. ke 
Khaki Emergency Case, 6 __ It will pay you to join this immense army of satisfied customers. $e 
Re cepotenely jane Write for The Fiftieth Anniversary Catalog Today. 6% *, 
other articles for soldiers. oo on 


DANIEL Low &Co.-* 


"233 ESSEX ST. SALEM.MASS. 
Diamond Merchants - Jewelers - Silversmiths 


Aa HG 
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1530 quality 1917 styles 


[tis quite possible that your great-grandmother 
used some one of Crane's Writing Papers in her 
day, for in her day Crane's papers created the 
styles in writing papers just as they do now. 
That same old-time Crane quality is found today in 


ranes ofinen olawn 


| THE CORRECT WRITING PAPE R | 


despite ies war-time difficulty of Securing ma- 
terials. And in correctness and smartness the 
Crane’s Linen Lawn styles are the last word 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield, Mass 
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ALL-WEATHER SEDAN 


F you pay more than this car’s price, how 

much more will you get? Its style, finish 
and comfort were designed to satisfy milady’s 
most exacting mood; its power, strength, endur 
ance and economy have met the rigid require 
ments of the United States Government 
adoption for armored cars and war ambulances 
followed. Sixty horse power and seats seven. 


















Passenger Seda $2300 4-Passenger Foursome $17 
7-Passenger Touring Car, 1650 3-Passenger R 
~ PRICES SUBJECT TO INCREASE AT ANY TIMI 
O. B. Detroit, Wire Wheels $125 extra 
Send for catalog in full color and nan f near-by King dea 
KING MOTOR COMPANY 
- 


oe 
~~: DETROIT 


“The Car of No Regrets A 
a” 
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Winton Six 














Limousine Time Has Come 


yish weather calls for closed cars. Lovely autumn days run 
itl , ' ZiT wWliley, and then 





ts fete PURE ORR AS re rr BS PO DARL EA ERE CEASE Se 8 
. ‘ . Abi a ; f ry t i 


™ oing anywhere means the bite of chilling winds and rain, 


or snow and ice — unless you go 1n a sedan, a coupe, or 

limousine. ‘The closed car owner misses no engage- 

ments, sends no regrets, 1s never setand in at home. Winter 

weather is no hardship to him and his. ‘They come and go 
freely, in wholesome comfort and good cheer. ‘The closed 


pays them dividends 1n health and happiness. 


Highly desirable are the latest Winton Six designs, in various 


( sizes and body styles. And the one you order will be finished 

precisely to your personal taste an exceptionally excellent 
KQ2QO6 
gia and artistic possession. 
\ 175 

Simply telephone our nearest branch house or dealet 
0 ( 
: Che Winton Company 
$2 = a) 

11 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A 
Pr 
Brancl N York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
/ } Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francis o, Seattle 

sestemebis S52, AES RAR Ae SOC ERIE 
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“WHAT grown people 
need in these days is 


not so much to be taught 


as to be reminded. 





LIBERTY 
BOND 


You know it is your duty and your 
privilege to loan your part to the Govern- 
ment to back up the men at the front. 


You know the security is the best in 


the world. 


You know you will buy Liberty Bonds 





sooner or later. 


This is just to remind you to start buy- 
ing today. 





LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway New York 
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HERE is an “Exide’’ Bat- 
tery for every type and 
model of electric commercial pleas- 
ure vehicle. And built into every 
** €xide’’ Battery is the specialized 
knowledge gained by 29 years of bat- 
tery building experience 






a knowledge which is to- y 
day insuring maximum ser- “ag. 
vice at minimum cost to a 
rast number of ** Exide’’ 


Battery users. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE 
_ BATTERY Co. 


The ¢ C 
Batter untry 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1917 
New York Boston Chicago 
Washington Denver San Francisco 
St. Louis Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh Detroit Rochester 
Minneapolis Kansas City Toronto 


The ¢* €xid¢e’’ Starting and Lighting 
Battery for Automobiles 
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| 
Sampler 
| A quaint, dainty box 
| representing the cross- 
| stitch work of an old- 
| time sampler, “‘started 
in 1842.” 
| 
An altogether unusual] Send the Sampler. Delivered 
| by the nearest Whitman agency 
and charming assort- usually the leading drug 
ment of chocolates and store), or by us for $1 the 
; . pound. Ask for booklet. 
confections—certain of fa a 
a delighted reception. pret he Ay soe Richey ati, 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S.A. 
Vak , i Mar 
EEE j 
} 





THE OFFENDER and His Relations to Law and Society 


By BURDETTE G. LEWIS 








= 7. Comn t | 
of the book is sympathetic but never mawk ither m 
inciatory It deserves to be read refully | i do h the a 
f the criminal law and by all who from a humanitarian point of w are intert d in tt 
m rt demeanant classes.” \ ) T? 4 side Offender’ should find a pla 
f every judge, lawyer and citizen who has any rem I the great humani 
if the present d ay.’ — Baltimore Sun. . “The great merit of this book is the hu- 
racy, the familiarity ee an dt ruthfulness, with which it treats of four complicated 
P f tv’s dealing aa 7 gdoer.’ VY VY. Se Cr g 
HARPER & BROTHE RS Established 1817 NEW YORK 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE shows actual 
results in great variety from 


PRINTING INKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 








LOS ANGELES 


BALTIMORE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OMAHA 
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The True Pianist Knows 


there is no piano comparable to this be autiful Vose 
Grand at 3575 f.o. b. Boston, Three generations 0} 
the Vose family with xtyeeight years of highest 
ideals in piano construction have given the Vose its 
enviable reputation. We challenge comparisons, 
Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
155 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. 





ARE YOU 

SEEKING 

A SCHOOL 
7 


The answer to your school 
problem will probably be found 
in the Educational Directory 
of this issue. The facilities 
of our School Bureau are also 
at your command for any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 
best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 
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Separating * Hie 
Class from Mass 


yr aia the Sonora has a 


lass appeal. It attracts 
most strongly the men and 
women who have educated 
musical tastes and who are the 
possessors of handsome homes. 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Those who wish the heapest 
choose the Sonora nor will those 
| | 


mediocrity 


The So Oo S il ) those 

mand the 5 t ng nm life [t 
inequaled phonograph with the m 
ent tone which yn the highest 
for quality at the Panama Pacif 


position 


Sonora’s great success has been bt li 


demonstrated valu 


The new catalogue H s6 will be sent on 

It will interest you; write for it 
S50 $55 $60 $75 $100 $110 $135 
$150 $175 $200 $250 $375 $500 $1000 


\ 


\rt models to match period furnishings 


or from special designs will be made to 
order. 


Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 


orge E. Bnghtson, P 


279 Broadway, New York 


the BASI( 
Che higbest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 
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RED GUM 


AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


For a few hu @ dollars you may add a few ¢housand dollars in 
the sales value of your re sidence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s ie nest Cabi net Wood,”’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 

>u Can give to your own mew home 2 mu h of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two h indred years ag . The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
himself and his f: amily but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye open for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house. 

Fine interior woodw« rk (Red Gum Woodwork) is just so much sales insurance. 

It puts your house in “Class A” of general desirability—at very small expense. 

Red Gum costs less than any of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes are manifold. 

Write for the Red Gum literature. Write for Red Gum samples. Write, anyhow. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1317 Bank of Commerce Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 














Coal Saved 
Each Day 


This amount of coal saved each day will 
total roundly a half a ton a month—surely 
economy worth while and certainly taking 
the sting out of the high price of fuel. 









This advantage in fuel saving is available 
in its fullest measure if you will 
wisely install 


Pf IN NEAP OCIS” 


HEAT REGULATOR 
Automatically regulates the drafts and 
dampers at all hours of the day and 


nsumption of fuel 


might holding tt 
t ed to obtain 









safety 

Used with any kind of heat- 
ing plant burning coal or gas 
Sold by the heating trade 
everywhere and guaranteed 
satisfactory Write us for 


booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 
2786 Fourth Ave., So.,{ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














Stories of Patriotism 
for Boys and Girls 


By JAMES BARNES 
FOR KING OR COUNTRY 
Illustrated. $1.50 
TRAITOR 
Illustrated. $1.50 
THE BLOCKADERS 
Illustrated. 


A LOYAL 


60 cents 


By GEN. CHARLES KING 
CADET DAYS Illustrated. $1.25 
TO THE FRONT Illustrated. $1.25 


By CHARLES C. COFFIN 
THE BOYS OF °76 — Iilustrated. $2.00 


By DONAL H. HAINES 
THE LAST INVASION 
Illustrated. $1.25 
SEAS 
Illustrated. $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


CLEARING THE 
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J ree ~*~ AVE the wear 
a ] on your car- 

use a broom Safe pine 
<t vets and rugs. 
| on that splendid) Corn ot ea acllian fae Rar 
rug!” rug and carpet by di 


and tearing at the nap, | 
3 


they do not extract the dirt, 
which is left to be trod 













again at be 
} a+} 1 } r+ 


breathed by the family. 
The brush in 
BISSELL’S. 
“CYCO” BALL-BEARING | 
Carpet Sweeper | 
1 mace I elected pure 


og bristles whi are 


_ oy 


The round Cresca mark distinguishes 
certain tasty savorsome things for those 
) ___ trained to an appreciation of 


quality. It proclaims a 
daintiness and perfec- 


tion of flavor of the | 
' 
f 
7. 
i 












highest attainment. 


Epicurean fancy can 
conceive of no_ choicer 
materials — Almonds 
and Raisins from 
Spain, Glacé Fruits 
from France, Filberts 
from Italy, Currants 
from Greece. It repre- r 
sents our utmost in 
Fruit Cake i 




















ty or f fty broot Wit | An enticing and whole- 


shove ula some confection made 

ar mar! ucan | from pure granulated 

ear to pay for tu sugar —encrusted with 

tairs and one fox nuts and glacé fruits. 
e ki porct While Oriental in for- : 

7 mula, the Cresca 

»s Vacuum Sweepers $6.00 method of prepara- ; 
$ , ive on Style and ‘ At tion reveals in this st 
dealers everywhere. Booklets on request. toothsome favorite a - | 
new charm and ap- > 4 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. | peal. fe 


Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 350 











2h eT 


Big, solid, luscious 
fruit pitted and stuffed 
with a prune of an- 
other type to give 
it a sugary piquancy. 
Blending the two pro- 
duces a precious flavor 
that fairly floods the 
palate with goodness. 


ae 


att st 


At quality gro- 
cers exclusively—or 
direct from us. For 
a two cent stamp and 
the name of the best gro- 
cer in your town, we will send 
you our epicure’s booklet with rare recipes. 


CRESCA COMPANY 
362 Greenwich Street, New York 


et a 


Tycos 


BAROMETERS 


Why ? Taylor /nstrument Companies 
: ROCHESTER NY 


mentsaf Superiority 











Your Dealer will tell you makers 
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BUYING MADE SAFE AND EASY 


How Advertising Saves and Protects the Buying Public 








Does the average person ever stop to think what a safe and easy thing buying 
has become in our day?— What a contrast to the way it used to be within the 
memory of most of us? 


This applies to all buying—of necessities, of luxuries, of everything. 


Mr. John Sullivan, Secretary of the Association of National Advertisers, in a 
recent interview said some things on this subject which should interest every 
buyer in the world. For his words apply to the purchase of anything, from a 
5 cent cake of soap up to the most expensive advertised article. 


‘* Today,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, ‘**‘ the housewife sends her little child to make 
purchases at the corner grocery. She sends her with perfect confidence that, 
even though a child, she cannot err therein. All that the child needs is explicit 
instructions to buy THIS or THAT. In the case of all staple produce the price 
is known, the quality is known and the NAME is known. There is practically 
nothing about the goods that is unknown. And to be sure of getting exactly 
what you want, it is only necessary to name the goods. 


‘* It is the same in other stores of nearly every kind. 


‘* What a contrast to the days of our fathers, when practically all buying was 
a hazard—impossible for the child and risky even for the parents! 


** In those so-called‘ good old days,’ soap was just soap, prunes were just prunes, 
coffee was coffee—and so on through the long list of things that are used in every 
home. 


In no case was there any guarantee of quality—or any sure way to identify 
goods that might have proved satisfactory so that the same goods could be bought 
again. 


‘* Then gradually, step by step, came the great change. The TRADEMARK 
began to appear—a positive means of identifying goods. And with the trade- 
mark came ADVERTISING on a national scale—the best, the surest, the cheapest, 
the only efficient way of making the merits of these goods known to buyers every- 
where 


‘* Trademarked merchandise was soon found to be good merchandise— 
worthy of every buyer's confidence. 


‘* In fact trademarked articles have got to be good. The trademarkidentifies 
them, advertising proclaims them, and use by thousands and millions make 
their qualities positively known. Only first-class merchandise can dare to court 
such a test. A well-known trademark is an asset of priceless value for a good 
article, but it would be sure death for a poor one, for in that case it would be not 
a guarantee but a WARNING to the buyer. It would help him to identify the 
bad as well as the good; to avoid the one and choose the other. 


‘‘ The greatest achievement of modern advertising is that for the first time 
in the history of the world’s merchandizing it protects the buyer; it makes buying 
both easy and safe. The value of every trademark depends on the good will of 
the buyer, therefore the trademark, which positively identifies the goods, for 
better or for worse, is the buyer's sure and certain guarantee.”’ 
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to the readers of teshend 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 





Desoribing this wonderful 


INTERCH ANGEABLE-TYPE 
Wrtting Machine 
A Revelation In Typewriterdom! 


The \ x 





amps 


HE attractiveness of this adjust- 
able desk and piano lamp is a 
nder that beauty and utility make 


ere demands upon Handel Lamps. 





must the decorative design har- 
th the color tones; the design of the 
lend itself to the efficient and 
se of the il 
S | i att n a 
pecialized attentic 4 ‘ 
et > LIVE I ze ¢ * nay 
7 iel | Bee~ wt | Many Typewriters in One-Type Changed Inetantly 
( t at . <eeememes 
f ? = Business Exeentives : 
‘ . ? 
No. 6577 is the lamp illus- ae sr, ! ‘ 
trated. See it at your dealer's 2 
or write for illustrated booklet. - me - 






Special Correspondence Private Seeretaries 








Linguists:— 


College Professors and Students 








Clergymen 
fo 


/ 1 


7 ° 2 
Muy rit President Wilson Uses It 
H, Pir 

AMNy x | F 








Md Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 23, 624 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


- - THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
| Racine wis Cruisers and Motorhoats G31 East 69th St., at East River, New York City 
8 4 “ane wer 1 . _ - i 





are made especially for men Please send catalog ‘ k 
who know most about boats ) Regular Models Port M 
Distinctive models; efficient . 

Write for catalog. 
RACINE BOAT CO., — 
| “a 103 Frederick Street bh 


> Racine, Wisconsin, §) 
be = | Please state your occupation in margin below 
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Delay may cost you a tooth 


Every day you put off doing something to counteract “ Acid - Mouth 
you are taking chanees with this commonest cause of tooth decay 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


| Courteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 
| 


Send today for our acid .es. papers(enough have “Acid-Mouth” and the tube of Pebe: 
for a family test) and a ten-day trial tube of will show you how delightful and efficacioi 
Pebeco. The papers will tell whether you a real dentifrice can be. 





~ OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 


LEHN & FINK 
132 WILLIAM STREI 
New YorK 


Pebeco is Sold 
by 


Druggists Everywhere 














A Most Important Book, Just Published 

THE EYES OF THE ARMY AND NA\V)\ 
PRACTICAL AVIATION 

By Flight Lieutenant ALBERT H. MUNDAY, R.N. 


A book which fills a need hitherto unfilled—no similar handbook of military aviation exists 
world. Flight Lieutenant Albert H. Munday was requested by pilot friends to compile a han 
to meet the requirements of the layman, and 1n this volume has added his experiences as a mem! 
the Royal Naval Air Service to the knowledge gleaned from the Governmental text-books u 
Instruction Camps. The thousands of American student-pilots who are now assembling at v 
flying fields at home and abroad, will find in this Handbook on Military Aviation answers to 
query about flying, which is now troubling them 

Illustrated romo, Cloth, $7 50 W. ater proof, flexi ble lea tte, $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Established 1817 NEW YORK 








\" A dy la ey 
/ _ North Pole people and those in midAfrican jungles “k8 
do not use WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES-becanse they do not use Brushes. gs"23 

{ __FDlks inother countries use Brushes, and prefer those made by ‘Bs 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES and CIVILIZATION are INSEPARABLE 


PAINTERS’ BAVSEES, TOILET BrusHEs, and ALL KINDS OF 1% F8 
BRUSHES, have come to rely on WHITING-ADAMS for the best 77 
brushe sof every style for every purpose. Thisconfidencein WHIT-fA} 
ING-ADAMS BRUSHES has spread wherever Brushes are used. 


Whiting-Adams Company makes the BRUSH YOU WANT ’ 


If not in your dealer's stock he will get it promptly 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S.A.,Dept. E 
— Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Biue Ribbon, the highest 
award at Panama-Pacifie Exposition, 1915 
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One Father Writes of 





BILLIARDS 


‘We’ve a Full House All the Time!” 


Put a Brunswick Carom or Pocket Billiard Tal 
how quickly it surrounds your boys a1 
Young peoy le idol ize 

a tonic on older folks, 
Carom and Pocket Billiards are never twice 
alike, bt it ever enlivened by friendly jest and 
lau; ehte - Amon; g life’s mos stendu ring men nories 
re the h »py hours andcomradeship of billiards. 


BRUNSWICH, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 





Even the cottage o s small apartment has room for a 
nuine Brun vi k, 1d it gives you scientific Carom 
1 Pocket Billiar i fe, speed and accuracy! 
The ‘‘Baby Grand’’isa home-size regulatiot itable for 
pare TOO tti 1entsan ip te billiard rooms. 
The **Quick ntable’’ can be set up anywhere 
and easily folded away wl 1en notin pla 


See the se tables in hi andsome color re productions, get our 
low prices, easy terms ae id hometrial offer. All containedin 
ournew billiard book, Send yourad iressatonce for free copy. 


THE BRONSWiCe-palre-couenDes (°. 
Dept.56W 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DEALERS: ' Write at once for attractive agency proposition. 


le in your home and watch 


1d girls with good companions. 
Home Billiards. And these princely contests act as 


Low Pricc 3, Easy Terms 
Balls, Cu —_— Etc., Given 


Brunswick } 3 today are ex- 
tremely low for tables of such 
- ste tlycon tructionand beauty. 

—. pular Far hase Plan lets 

( Ly W lile you] ” 

With eve ry ta v 


2a high- 





class Playing Outfit Fre 
Cues, Rack, Markers an i E xpert 
Book of 33 Games, etc. 


b 


color book— 


and tell about your hon 


ee ee ee 


NE cect emseumeue 
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THE BRUNSWICK-PALKE-(COLLENDER C9. 
Dept. 56W 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


You may send me free copy of your 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


1e trial offer, 











OUR doctor will tell you this: Brgken 
down nerve tissues require not a a 
Pp 


ulant but a builder, like organic Bhos- 


phorus. To get this essential food actually / 


to the nerves — that has been the problem. 
And now the well-known medical authori 


ty. Dr. C. W. Saleeby. of London, says: 


“Sanatogen is a specially adapted food that has 
solved the problem of giving phosphorus in such 
a way that the nervous system can ac- 


tually take hold of it ’ 








That is one feature of Sanatogen ; 
the other and equally important 
mission is to build up blood and 
tissue with albumen or protein. As 
Prof. C. von Noorden, of Vienna, 








Dr. C W. Saleeby 
e widely-quoted au- 
tly ofr euger 


7) ogy, ele 


another international authority, says 


“Sanatogen is an excellent albuminous preparatior 


# of especial value in anaemia and general debility 


Strengthening the nerves, building up the starved 
cells—that is Sanatogen’s mission, splendidly fulfilled 
during eighteen years’ successful use in every civil- 
ized land, as the written testimony of over 21,000 
physicians convincingly proves 


You who are nervous, run-down or anaemic, cannot 


attord to ignore the help that Sanatogen offers 


Sanatogen 1s sold by good druggists everywhere in three 
$/ 00 and up. Awarded the Grand Prize at the 
International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 


sizes ; 


end f Living a charming little “ 
by Richard LeGallienne, the popular poet-author 
ing on Sanatogen’s kindly help and giving other 
esting aids in the quest for contentment and better hea 
I k free idress THE BAUER CHEMICAL 


Irving Place, New York 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 
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On That Fishing Trip | 
A steel rod will catch just as 
many fish as the most expensive re vd 
ou might purchase. Besides there's 
Oo worry about breaking and no | 


bother about packing. You 
chuck it around almost any old way. 


can 


You can get such a rod for only 
$1.50—a big saving—with twelve 
months of ALL OUTDOORS 
besides. ¢ omplete satis- 











faction is guaranteed or 
vour money bac k 


The Coupon Tells ‘‘How.’’ 


The rod is 
the famous 
V-D and a 
dandy too. The 
lengthis 8ft. It has 
three joints and a 
butt. Enameled in 
black. Cork Han- 
dle. Reel seat 
above the hand with 
reel lock. Fittings 
heavily nickeled on 
Mounted 
with German silver 
three-ring _ offset. 


brass. 


Put up in parti- 
See the coupon.) 
2 ee 





14 York 
1 1 D fish ng rod and twelve 
f ALL O I lose $1.50 wit! 
| f « tistactory 
| led 
Ss «bend bebodisawedteedéueveseneueeeneeel 
Str State. » cesses 



































You can’t go wrong 
—if you see the 
trade-mark “Yale” 


No matter what kind of 
lock or builders’ hardware 
you are going to buy—you 
can’t go wrong if you see 
the trade-mark ‘‘ Yale” on 
it. 

That trade-mark “Yale” 
is a part of every product of 
the Yale plant—of the sim- 
ple st« abinet loc K, or night 
latch, padlo« k, or builders’ 
hardware, or chain block. 
It is as much a part of 
the sturdy, enduring Yale 
“Standard” Padlock, for 
example, as its internal 
It is the wi 
ble, outside evidence of the 
security and protection 
built into that padlock 


mechanism, 


The trade-mark “ Yale” { 
is on every “Yale” product 
for the same reason And { 
if you do not see it—you : 
will go wrong, because you 


will not be getting a 
genuine “ Yale”’ product. 


i 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


9 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Chicago Office: 
77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


deal 
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“FOR YOUNG PEOPLE FROM NINE TO NINETY” 


THE YOUTHS COMPAN ION 


INDISPENSABLE TO FAMILY LIFE AND CHARACTER 
Less than the Best is unfair to every member of your Family 


FOR that great body of Ameri cans who live with ideals, who want 
the finer fascinations of clean reading, there is no such favorite as 
The Youth’s Companion. Stories— and plenty of them. 

12 Great Serials or Group Stories for 1918—then 250 Shorter Stories. 
Rare Articles by noted sthoniies, “The best Editorial Page in the 
country.” Current Events, Nature and Science, Family Page, Boys’ 
Page, Girls’ Page, Children’s Page, Doctor’s Corner, Things to Make, 
Money to Save, Games and Sports to Play, Companion Receipts. 

52 TIMES A YEAR—NOT 12—$2.00. 











Our November Offer to New Subscribers 


Every New Subscriber who sends $2.00 with this coupon (or mentions Harper's 
will receive 





1. The 52 weekly issues of The Youth’s Companion for 1918. 
2. All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks } 

of 1917 including the beautiful Holiday Numbers. FREE 
3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1918. 


Send for Sample Copies of the Companion containing Forecast of the Contents 
of the new volume for 1918 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Let Us Bring 
The Big New York Stores 
To Your Door 


No matter where you live or what you 
want, our trio of women Expert Shoppcrs 
will buy you any merchandise shown in 
New York Department Stores and Special- 
ty Shops, or advertised or catalogued by 
them. You never pay more than their 
regular prices. 








2 
“New York Department Store Bulletin’ FREE 
y Saat \ \ ey t SPECIAI 
Gu Met , at savings 

DREXEL, ROTHSCHILD & WHITNEY | 

505 Fifth Avenue New York City 











‘ DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM ” [i 











By EMANUEL SWEDENBOR( iy OXY : : x : “1845 - a reese = 2] 
a a ratio 4 t v0 . -: ! 
) x : : 10: h : >) 
Bio 618 f F 
f ga ¥ ; 
THE AMERI( SWEDEN! ( i h 
PRINTING & I LISHIN( CIETY y 
58, \¥ N Y 





CRABB’ S SYNONYMES 


Centennial Edition 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y 


ny \ 
We invite correspondence regarding the de- 


HOME GUARD ARMY signing and erecting of Me panpionoe Our 72 

. BARGAINS V ¢ irs of successful experienc € guarantees an 

0 J 0 M ( entirely satisfactory interpretation of yout 
5,000,000 Cartridges 0 BL Navy Cannons 


wishes. { A } RB 
MWK) J 


oo ip  Fapioave sie || ~~ HARRISON GRANITE CO 
00 1 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 









W pplied largest in the world 
stock of army auction goods, the U. S. Government and 
many states and cities w I 


, , 
US "De. t ‘Ww H \ Off “Ban 
nerman’s stock is a Godsend to us.’ 

Six hours after receipt of orderfrom State of Massachu 
setts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route 


Gov’t auction sale terms, cash with order 2 Examination 
= te sting at our arsené als ‘ 
I 





F RANCIS BANNERMAN. 501 Beebe ay, N. Y. 
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All 


merchandise 


advertised in 


The Tribune 
is GUARANTEED 


W'! 1ICH means to you just this: 


You may buy any merchandise advertised in 
The Tribune knowing in advance the “‘promise”’ 


in the advertisement will be kept. 


Quality, price, the thing itself will be exactly as rep- 
resented. Should the transaction prove unsatisfactory 


The Tribune will refund your money. 


This is double protection: It protects the reader in 
his purchase. It protects the advertiser against unjust 


claims. 


The Tribune pockets the loss in either case as a step 


in the development of reader confidence in advertising. 
Read The Tribune. Follow the course of this cam- 
paign for Truth in advertising and reader confidence 


and learn what it means to you in its big sense, as a 


reader or an advertiser. 


New Dork Cribune 


First to last the Truth: News—Editorials—A dvertising. 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


I will tell the secret of 

a youthful face to any 

woman whose appear- 

ance shows that time or 

illnessor anyothercause 

is stealing from her the 
charm of gir ood beau- 
ty. Lwill show how with- 
out cosmetics, creams, 
massage, masks, plasters, 
straps,vibrators, beauty” 
treatments or other artific- 
ial means, she can take the 
look of age from her counte- 
nance. | want every woman, 
young or middle aged, who 
has a single facial defect tio 
know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow's feet" and wrinkles; fill 
up ugly hollows; give roundness to scrawny nec lift up 
sagging mY: of the mouth; and clear up mei tags or sallow 
skins. | will show how five minutes daily with my simple 
facial exercises will work wonders. This information is 
free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
loffer the exercises at my risk. Write for my Free Book 
(sent in plain sealed envelope). It will tell you just what to 
do to bring back firmness to the facial muscles and tissues 
and smoothness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray, Suite 1167 Garland Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 











HE best war-time beverage 
because it contains no 


cereal products needed by our 
government or its allies. 


Order it for your home by 
the case. Your grocer has it. 


The Clicquot Club Co. 
Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 








{ESTABLISHED 1879 





for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
~ Colds, Catarrh. 


\v eed el - P 
Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
ften fatal, affections for which it 1s recommended 
[t isasim | , sate, effe tive ind drug rless tre itment 
Vay d Cresolene stopsthe paro xysmsof Whoop- 
g Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once 
In Asthma it shortens the attack and ensures 
omfortable reposs 
lhe air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every bre ath, makes bre athing easy, soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights 


Cresolene ene: ves the bronchial complications of 


Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in 
the treatment of Di yhtherta. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 38 vears of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet 
For Sale by Druggists 
ry ¢ Antisey for t tated throa 
1 of h e gar ene rhey 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
RIGHT ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


Appeals particularly to cultivated people who seek rest and 
recreation at the Sea Shore, Summer or Winter. From every 
section of the country such guests have come to Haddon Hall 
for 40 years—and come back again and again—it is so satis- 
fying, so free from ostentation, so comfortable and sufficient. 
Every facility is offered young and old for enjoyment. 












A step and you are in the surf. Fascinating shops and a thousand amuse- 
ments are offered along the famous Boardwalk. Privileges of fine golf and 
yacht clubs. Rooms are comfortable and attractive—there is delightful 
music—and always interesting people 








Make reservations — write for illustrated folder 


LEEDS @ LIPPINCOTT 

































IN VACATION AMERICA 


By Harrison Rhodes 


[* this book of leisurely wanderings the author journeys among the various holiday resorts of 
the United States, pointing out their present attractions and lingering over past glories. 
Che seashore from Maine to Atlantic City, Newport, Bar Harbor, the Massachusetts beaches, 
Long Island Sound, the Great Lakes, Niagara, and the semi-rural existence of luxurious country 
homes, ever-young Greenbriar White and other Virginia Springs, Saratoga, White Mountains, 
the winter resorts of Florida, the Carolinas and California I / » Sro, Cloth, $1. 
HARPER & BROTHERS [ESTABLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 
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EL RESORT. TRAVEL SEIT <= 
ryb ‘ rear Harper's Red B 20k Review of Reviews 
T 7 “* -Fifteen Million Readers Mc y ELEVENTH YEAR 
B au, 8 Beacor St ton "ie s., for reliable trave nformation and advice 








LIVE THE SIMPLE LIFE AT HOME 


If you want to get the most out of life, you must live in accordance with 
Nature's laws. 


In his little book, “ THE SIMPLE LIFE IN A NUTSHELL,” Dr. Kellogg 
tells you how you can live the “* Simple Life” at home—and how to 
maintain 100% efficiency. 


The book i is free. Send for your copy now, 




















: THE BATTLE CREEK ANE a 109c, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
NORTH HURS 
. Center ef, winter out= ae door sive in the middie south. 
4 excellent Hotels. The u l irse done of 9 holes. Splendid 
( ay tennis courts Trap sho oting. Rif e range rya 1 saildle h rses Ho y Decrad anat teeplechasing ‘Splendid auto yroads 
from eastern poin ts. Through Pulir pisaardion, ladeclmmaeiine, request Gen. Offices, Vi nehurst, N.( or Lt onard Tufts, Bost« My Mass 
MOUNT CLEMENS MICH. NEW ORLEANS LA. / a * i SEATTLE WASH. 
FOR RHEUMATISM 
New Orleans Larxes airy 
THE PARK RT oe. BUTLER Fs 
Mount Clemens, Michigan ie Dollar Hom | he " ath $ ip. H mfort 
Where-to-co forms for Dee. close Nov. Rates Notably Mods ara nn CHESHIRE MITCHELL, Mer 
Weymouth Heights w HIGHLAND, PINES. INN. _ Southern Pines, N C. 
meé 0 iter golf and Q ele st right climate 5 i 
Best of everything. *Cottag 8 vs Or hestra.. -— CR F AMER & TURNER, Pr priet. rs, for bx roklet. 
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The Dream of Years Realized 
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Prophecy has been crystallized into 
fact-—the future has become today 
the age of electric railroading is here. 


Giant electric locomotives whose only fuel is the limitless 
power generated by mountain cataracts haul the heavy steel trains 
of the ‘St. Paul Road”’ across the great mountain ranges of the northwest. 


WN 
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Y 651 Miles Electrified 
Y Through the Belt, Rocky and _ trifying the 211 miles through this 
Y Bitter Root Mountains for 440 range is well under way. 
Y miles electricity has superseded | VVhen you travel to Butte, Spo- 
steam as motive power— and kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland 
y soon the puffing locomotive will and other Pacific Northwest cities 
Y yield its place to the electric giant | enjoy asmokeless, cinderless, noise- 
in the Cascade mountains in less trip through the mountains over 
Vj; Washington, as the work of elec- the modern electric way —the 
y; CHICAGO 
. 
y Milwaukee & St. Paul 
y RAILWAY 
Y, Send for electrification literature giving full particulars of this 
Y stupendous achievement address 
Y F, A. MILLER, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICAGO 
Y I rac 
CLM A 
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Open-Air Sports 


motoring- golf- polo- the Ocean 
may be.enjoyed all winter 













Four daily 
California 
trains. including 
alifornia Limited 
Santa Fe de-Luxe 
weekly in winter 
Enroute visit Petri 
1 Forests, Grand 
anyon of Arizona 
snd Castle Hot Springs 
Hawaii afterwards 
red Harvey meals 
Booklet on request - 
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rurREE MiILes Over COUNTRY 


lown & Country 


SOCIETY, COUNTRY LIFE, ART, LITERATURE, RECREATION, TRAVEL 

















O cultured MEN and WOMEN of the WORLD it 
is the indispensable magazine because it represents 
the best in American life—social and intellectual. 


In sumptuousness of production, Town & Country has stood unsurpassed among 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS for a quarter of a century, not excepting such famous publica- 
tions internationally as Country Life of England or L’ Illustration of France. 


While an intimate personal note runs through all of its pages, Town & Country is never 
“cheap” nor intrusive. Brilliant departments, such as its notable London Letter, charact- 
erized by a world point of view, combined with a background of illustration, cleverly 
‘‘edited’’ both as to interest and artistic value, have given this publication an outstanding 
individuality and prestige unique among all American magazines. 








As Town & Country comes to you THREE TIMES A MONTH, it is more complete, authoritative and 
timely in all of its departments than are magazines devoted wholly to the fields of ART, the DRAMA, 
AMATEUR SPORTS and SOCIETY, or to COUNTRY HOUSE and COUNTRY CLUB LIFE. 


Town & Country is never sold at a cut price or with premiums but the COST PER SUBSCRIPTION 
COPY is lower than that of any contemporary magazine, and the measured value is that of 36 issues against 
12, or at most 24, of other magazines. 


36 issues. $5.00 a year. 25 cents a copy 
Read carefully the coupon printed below 














TOWN & COUNTRY, 8 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


You may enter my subscription for the next fifteen issues of Town & Country and $2.00 is ericlosed herewith. 


Address 
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In extending to the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, under the terms of the Panama Canal 
Act, the privilege of retaining the owner- 
ship and operation of the Morgan Line, 


The 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
said: 


‘The regularity of the sailings, the fre- 
quency of the service, the expedition with 
which through shipments are handled, 
and the promptness in adjusting claims 
for damage and overcharge were testified 


to by numerous shippers.”’ 


The “MORGAN LINE” 


OPERATES STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 
New York and New Orleans 


FORMING A PART OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Through Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 


New York and Galveston 


Arizona, California, Oregon 
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“aN Military & 


Necessity” 


—General Dodge. 
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ROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has 


been 
institution. 


Lincoln and other great men urged its construc- 


‘'The National Railroad,” 


a patriotic 


tion for National protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
founded this great railroad during a 
period of national stress 1s now ap- 
parent in these times of international 
conflict Again the Union needs its 
Union Pacifi 


The Union Pacific is doing its 
utmost to expedite the enormous War 
shipments from the Treasure States 
it serves Grain, cattle, minerals, 
lumber, wool and oil are needed as 
never before. 


For new equipment alone—engines’ 


cars, and other noting stock—the 
Union Pacific is spending over $16,000,- 
000 to give “wie rican pitts 4 and in- 


dustries still better service. 


This is aside from even greater 
sums necessary for double-trac king, 
ballasting, additional og extensions, 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 


Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 


For information, write to 
Gerrit Fort, Passenger Trafic Mana 


tunnels and other physical constructions 


nor does it include operating expenses 


Just now some of our. ordered 
equipment is unobtainable for im- 
mediate delivery because our Allies 
must be served first—so we will win 
The Union Pacific and The Union 
Pacific States must use available 
equipment to its greatest efhciency. 


The 43,000 employes of the Union 
Pa inc and the I 1,000,000 people of 
the western wealth-producing states 
now have an international obligation 
to fulfill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in 
behalf of the Union Pacific, as he 
urged its building, he would insist 
on those high service standards for 
which we are striving. 


r, Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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ACIFIC SYSTEM - THROUGH SERVICE ROUTES 
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REEZE~ 





Prevents Frozen Radiators 


THE only way you can be positively sure that your radiator 





JOHNSON’S 
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PROOF 





won't freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti-freeze preparation. You can 


never 


Does Not Evaporate or Steam 


lohnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate 


with the water. One application is sufficient for 
e whole winter unlessthe solution isweakened 


ige of the radiator or hose connections, 


hrough the over-flow pipe or by boiling water. 


Economical and Easy 


of is the most economical 
It is very 


Johnson s Freeze Pr 


inti-freeze compound on the market 
simply dissolve in water and pour 


into the radiator. One package is sufficient to 


be sure of Alcohol or any other product which evaporates with the water. 


Absolutely Harmless 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, 
cloth, packing or metal of any kind. It does not 


rode 


Tohnson’sI reeze 


rust or cor metal. There is less rust with 


Proof than thereis with water 


water and alcohol. 


Raises the Boiling Point of Water 
The boil 


The boiling point 


alone or a combination of 


The boiling poir t of water is Zi 
ing point of alcohol is 131 


of Johnson's Freeze-Proof and water is from 
225° to 250° depending upon the amount of 
Freeze-Proof used. 



































| protect a Ford to 5° below zero; for large cars 
use two packages to protect tc 5° below z« ro, and If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fill 
three packages to protect to 25° below zero. your order direct by prepaid Parcel. Post to 
points in U. S. A. East of the Rockies. 
Insist upon your dealer supplying you with meni UTE. THIS COUPON ccs 
lohnson’s Freeze-Proof. It is readily pro- 4 |. ;, ; "4 
| ny" . a er S.C. JOHNSON & SON, DeptHM11 Racine, Wis. 
curable as practically all iobbers have it in ; 

3 ° encinas & for v h please send me pai 
tock. Johnson's Freeze-Proof is put up in g _ [enclose $1.50 for which plea a ‘ene 
packages containing 5 lbs. net which retail ; ee ain 
it $1.50 each in U.S. A. j NAME 
i 
Write for our Folder on Keeping Your Car : ADDRESS. 

\ Young—1tt’s F ; CITY & STATI 
! S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HM11 Racine, Wis. ; MY DEALER IS. 
\ 1 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harpe VM agazine 
























































t | 
i new Packard Limou pa 
| | k it? 
™ y 
ve 1y do women nit: 
Her burnished steel needlesare it is wisely used and not wasted. 
now weapons of war. The outstanding fact about the 
When she turns fiber i ab- Twin S to I ve 
When she turns fiber into fa win Six motor is that it saves 
ric, she adds to the vitally neces- gasoline. Its twelve small cylinders 
sary output of textiles. turn their charges into smooth, 
And thereby she helps to clothe mighty power—without waste. 
the fighting man-power of the All the fuel’s force is put to work. 
nation—and conserve the world’s And now, with the new model 
present resources. Packard you may have a more 
To knit is her “bit.” beautiful car, a “snappier,” speed- 
And to conserve that other ier car——and the satisfaction of 
essential munition of war—gaso- wringing utmost power out of 
line—is an important bit for us all. every gallon of gasoline. 
Enough gasoline for every legi- The Twin Six is a real factor 
timate need there is sure to be, if In conservation now. 
ever t e body styles in oper i Third Series Twin Six—3-25 and 3-35 
Ask th « man w ho owns one 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
| > aff 
, ft? 
ef = TWIN- 
} 
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The Price of Jell-O has never been Raised! 


a package 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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§ P]VORY = SOAP is as indispensable in the shower 
| | | bath as in the tub. The flowing water cannot do 
L L the work of the cleansing lather. To make the skin 
really clean, soap must be rubbed into the pores so that 
the excretions are absorbed. Ivory Soap can be rubbed 
in as vigorously as desired because it is free from all 
materials that irritate and inflame. 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Little James’ rugged and robust appearance 
is an excellent tribute to the merits of Mellin’s 3 
Food, properly prepared with cow’s milk. HN 
Mellin’s Food will do as much for your baby. rae 
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Mellin’s Food Company : . Boston, Mass. eagvebe 
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Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, 
derived from grapes 


NO ALUM—NO PHOSPHATE 





Successful 
Men 








and 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 






are usually well 


acquainted. 









‘‘There’s a Reason” 













| 
BREAKFAST 


has 


Delicious and Strengthening 


BAKER’S 


COCOA 


a delicate fragrance and flavor 


hz 
pec uliarly its Own, Owing to the scien- 
tl 
tl 


1 1 
fic blending of the 


cocoa be ins and 


1 
1e 


pertect process by which it is made. | 





“One never tires of Baker’s”’ 
Booklet of Choice Rec tpes sent free | 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. | 


| Established 1780 
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To “Carry On” 


the increased clerical work that 4% 









Dorchester, Mass. 




































has to be done, at home as Gi 


in trench or at sea, use 


Waterman's 
Ideal 
fountain Pen 


Illustrated 
Folder On 
Request. 


In Safety, Self-Filling and Regular 
Types. Its perfect writing qualities are 
the same in all the types. 
Best Retail Stores Everywhere 
*.. E.Waterman Company, 191 nme N. Y. 
OStOL 4 A ntreé 


San Francisco al 








2 hicago 

































